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John Draper looked over hh typewriter to the other side of the 
office, where Doreen was combing her hauk He found the per* 
formance distracting Doreen wore a sleeveless blouse whose 
armholes yawned like intimate tunnels Thin silk straps shone 
like minnows in tlie gloom. The edge of a brassitre heaved into 
sight and then disappeared To look was humiliating Not to 
look was impossible. He tried to concentrate on his letter ‘Dear 
Mother and Father’ he wrote. ‘1 hope you are both well. I am 
writing these few linej before work starts tor the day. There Is 
really very little news. Hie digs are comfortable enough and 
you ar^ not to worry about me not having enough to eat, or 
about the monotony of the food. When I mentioned having 
stew seven times a week I was making a joke. Actually, we 
only havf it about three or four times.' 

He read over what he had written. The weekly letter home 
was a chore like cleaning his shoes or getting his hair cut that 
he left until it could be postponed no longer. The office was 
no place to write it. Without interruption . he could finish it in 
ten minutes But Doreen was still (;ombing her hair. Her mirror 
was propped against the telephone and she had five hair clips 
clamped between her soft mauve lips. Hus week she was ex- 
perimenting with a blonde streak the front. The rest of her 
hair was dark blown and she hau a small moustache. Draper 
watched her comb the blonde streak into place. It made her 
look like a badger, he thought. 

She twisted round to speak to him. ‘Mr Fenning said you 
were to get into court in good time,' she saio, ‘You don't want 
to miss setting the charge sheets again ' 

‘There's ten minutes,' said Drapei ‘1 won't be late.' 

Doreen squinted fiercely at the mirror as she jabbed another 
hair |Hn into {dace. Tm only repeating what Mr Fenning said.' 

And enjoying it, thought Draper. God help the poor sod who 
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gets caught by that hair}^ monster. He pulled the letter from 
the typewriter and crumpled it up. Dear John he extemporised, 
your father and I were most distressed when no letter came 
from you this morning. If you set aside five minutes every even- 
ing to jot down the day’s news you would be able to send us 
such an interesting letter every week. But, of course, the fact of 
the matter is that once we are out ot sight, we arc out of mind 
too. Not again, thought Draper. I’ll write it tonight. I can say 
that 1 was ill. No, not ill. Working. Working until 2 a.m. Keep- 
ing pace with the mighty roar of the presses. Gathering news for 
breakfast tables from here to Wigan Pier. That’s bow it is my 
dear parents, one must work hard to succeed as a journalist. 

‘And Mr Penning said you should check every name and 
address with the officer in the case,’ said Doreen. ‘He said we 
didn’t want to have any more mistakes like last week.’ 

Draper slid a notebook into his pdltket. ‘You know what Mr 
Penning can do.’ 

Doreen spat delicately on to a blork of mascara and dabbled 
a small brush in the mud *I know that Mr Fanning can sack 
you if he has a mind to,’ she said, starting operations on her 
right eye. 

Draper felt bis cheeks redden. Why he let himself get drawn 
into an argument, he had no idea. There was no point to it He 
never won. And often he was forced into shameful retreat. 
Doreen had a gift for selecting the unanswerable phrase, or 
rather, the phrase which he la( ked the guts to answer in the 
way it deserv^ed. What he should say now he knew, was ‘Mr 
Pfenning can stutf his job.’ But he would never say it. Mr 
Fenmng might hear. 

It was a spring day. Pale primrose sunlight slanted down 
through the grating in the pavement and showed up the dust 
on the desk top. The office was in the basement below Romani’s 
Caffe, a small steamy cave opposite the court It was not as 
Penning sometimes admitted, an ideal office. It was dark, it was 
dusty, and in the back room, where the yard level met the 
window, it was damp. When it rained, water coursed merrily 
down the inside wail. There was also something wrong with 
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the plumbing A cracked pipe below the paving stones released 
a steady seepage of moisture that crawled up the walls and over 
the ceiling leaving in its wake tide marks like the contours of 
a mountain range Years before, when the pipe began to leak, 
someone had started to keep check on the progress of the 
damp, nmming each invasion in pencil, and giving the date 
Ihe custom now had the quality ol a ritual, respected and 
observed by every emplo>ce ol Fcnning's 1 ^tures In five years 
the tide marks had reached the centre the ceiling 7 ht room 
smelled like a distempered sewer 

On dr> days hennuig defended the office It was cheap, and it 
was central, fi\c minutes from fleet Street and close to its 
mam souice of news the court airo‘s the road There was aKo 
the adsantage of having the cafe oserheid Meals could be 
eaten on the premises provided that stomachs were strong, 
and time was short 

Romani was dcid and gone His successor was named Joe 
Teal, a missise man, who wore a white barbers coat, and 
cleaned his mils with a match stick His home was at Shep- 
htid s Bush, and his wife ran a tailoring business 

The cafi^ was a sideline ‘Something to occupy mv time,* he 
said ‘Although I could do better walchmg pigs at a trough* 
Mr leal worked the cash register md looked h>gjenif. A brood 
of rats lived belund the meat safe, and when the kitchen was 
overcrowded jellies were hft n set^on the floor of the lavatory. 

‘Cup of te i * said Draper 

He was cutting it fine, but to the last he resisted starting the 
day’s work 

Mr Teal dropped his two pennies into the cash drawer as 
though they were contaminated Busy today, he said, nodduig 
towards the court 

Draper glanced at the queue, waiting for the dcxirs to open. 
Tliere were about fifty people there; a group of African stu- 
dents, with striped scarves round their necks, girls m white 
n>lonjackets and half a dozen of the regular drunks. 

‘Crime exerts a great attraction,’ said Mr Teal 

Draper grunted Mr Feal made the remark five times a week. 
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always in the same profound way, as though he had discovered 
an eternal truth that revealed a new facet each time it was 
inspected. 

The tea l^as awful, but Draper went on drinking it. It was 
really an experiment. In six months he had never found a tea 
leaf in his cup, and he was still curious to know how this 
could happen. It did not look like tea, he thought. The colour 
lay somewhere between brown and grey. The flavour was sweet 
and oily. He fished hopefully with his spoon and roused a thin 
swirl of sediment. There was still no sign of a leaf. 

‘Did you know, Mr Teal/ he said. Tn Tibet they crush their 
tea to powder, mix it with ox-blood, and bake it in bricks. 
Then they boil it up with rancid butter/ 

Mr Teal nodded impassively. ‘Some people,* he said ‘have 
curious tastes/ 

The morning went on a long time. Draper sat at the end of 
the press bench and drew cancatures of the magistrate. The 
man’s name was Budldgh; a short, savage littlo man, with a 
face like an over-weight jockey. In half an hour he had dealt 
with six prostitutes, five drunks, an assault on the police, and 
a case of shop-ijfting. Then, with two hours to go until his 
lunch appointment, he lingered over a brothel-keeper who had 
begged his solicitor to let him plead guilty, and was now 
shivering miserably in the rags of his innocence. 

‘ . . . opened the door of the room, and there in bed together 
were the woman known as Alice Hooker and a man referred to 
as X*, recited a police sergeant. 

Budleigh rolled a silver pencil between his fingers. ‘Were they 
asleep?* he asked. 

‘No, sir/ 

‘Were they married?* 

‘No, sir/ 

Budleigh wrote something down on his blotter, ‘I think those 
are relevant facts, sergeant/ he said. 

Draper filled in two more squares oi a newspaper crossword, 
and then foundered. ‘It isn't always the best young people who 
are presented here* he read. In five letters. 
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The jailer leaned over hk shoulder ‘Court/ he hissed. 
‘C-o-u-r-t ' Draper filled it in 

The jailer still breathed down his neck, and Draper glanced 
up 'You do It/ he suggested 'You’re much better than I 
am' 

'Sure?' 

‘Positive ' 

‘You don't want it’’ 

Draper pressed the paper into his hands ‘On the firm/ he 
said You had to be nice to the jailer 

‘In the presence ol the accused, I questioned Miss Hooker/ 
said the sergeant In his presence and hearing she said "I give 
him £3 a time.” and the ac( used said ‘ You bloody cow ” ' 

Budleigh raised his pencil like a baton ‘Was he addressing 
you or the lady?' he inquired 

Draper willed the wa\#to block up his ears There was still 
an hour to go, sixty minutes of stcadv dnp from the little man 
m the red leather chair He shifted uncomfortably on the bench; 
solid oak and not a cushion in sight Tentatively he closed his 
eyes A >ogi could sit on a bod of nails and feel no pam. All 
that was needed was concentration If he thought of somethmg 
else, It might work 

He thought of the letter he had to write Dear mother and 
father, I am sitting on a haid bench in a London court, where 
the walls are yellow, and the magistrate is a fool I am sorry 
that I forgot to send my underwear for you to wash last week 
I know It IS harder for you to get clean when I w ear it for 
weeks and weeks As you say, it is tnoughtless and aliad habit, 
and the colour > exactly like soot No, I do not roll aK>und 
the floor weanng it Fliere must be something in the air London 
is a very dirty place. 

Draper peenxl through his lashes Only five minutes gone 
Budleigh was sucking his pencjl hke a dummy Think of some* 
thing else, he commanded himself. 

He thought of what he would do that evening Saturday was 
always a problem. After paying his landlady, he had £4 to last 
him until next Fhday. Out of that came fares, food, cigarettes, 
and beer. Six days to cover. Ihirteen shillings a day, with two 
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shillings over. It was unjust; 23 years old and earning only 
seven pounds a week. 

He was not bad-looking, not unintelligent. Medium height 
fresh complexion (with a tendency to boils); straight brown 
hair, cut short, and good teeth. If he was a horse, thought 
Draper, he* would fetch a good price. As it was, he was simply 
an ill-paid drudge. 

The court was close and stuffy. Hot water rumbled in the 
radiators and a succession of doors and windows sealed off 
the cold, bright day. It was exactly five minutes to one (twenty 
minutes to his lunch appointment) when Mr Budleigh regis- 
tered a conviction for brothel-keeping, and sentenced an ex- 
cessively handsome Maltese named Spiteri to six months' im- 
prisonment. Two women in the public gallery, instantly set up 
in competition to see who could throw the most convincing 
fit of hysterics. And Draper, who hadibeen fast asleep, woke up 
with a start 

Harry Troy was in the office when Draper retdhied. He sat at 
the desk that aftorded a view up through the pavement grating; 
a place which collected the heaviest deposit of grit in the office, 
but which had i^ compensations. 

Draper raised his eyebrows, and Iroy shook his head. *No 
luck*, he said. 'In hall an hour I have counted forty pairs of 
legs, all in trousers, I don’t believe that women walk on 
gratings,' 

Doreen scowled at him over a cheese sandwich. ‘You have a 
filthy mind,’ she said, ‘You want something better to do.’ 

'Doreen would never walk on a grating*, said Troy. ‘Instinc- 
tively she knows that down below is an evil-minded man whose 
only interest in life is to look up a young woman’s skirt. It's a 
icurious thing how all right-minded people invariably know 
how foul other people are.' 

Draper opened hds notebook. ‘What papers go to Willesden?’ 
h 6 asked. 

Troy disregarded him. ‘Doreen is the rightest-minded person I 
know,* he said. 'She works below ground. She reads our reports 
of robbery, incest, and rape. The greater part of her wages come 
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from the publicity we give to other people’s misdoings. But she 
remains unsullied.' He swivelled round in his chair. 'Whenever 
I think of Doreen - and I think of her night and day - I think 
of her as one of the pure in heart * 

The papers for Willesden.’ said Draper. 

Troy waved his hand impatiently. 1 ook them up. Look at 
the card tor Willesden.' 

Draper ^flipped through the card index which named the local 
papers cirrulating lin every London district. Tlie cards were 
dirty and dog-eared. 'We could do with a new set of these/ he 
complained. 

'Doreen is too busy/ said Troy. ‘She is wholly occupied in 
guarding the morals of the office. If you want new cards, you’ll 
have to make them out yourself/ 

Doreen brushed a scattering of crumbs on to the floor and 
caiefully folded her grease-proof paper T take my orders from 
Mr Penning/ she said. 'Not from his employees/ 

Troy inclined his head in mock humility. True, true. Straight 
from the godhead. No other offers considered. When, by the 
way, is the lord and master expected?’ 

‘Mr Penning said he would be in after lunch. He was driving 
Mrs Penning to her mother’s this morning.’ 

'Pour o’clock/ estimated Troy, 'so we frig about here till 
then.' 

‘Mr Penning said there was no need for me to wait,' said 
Doreen. 'He told me 1 could go after lunch if there was no 
story for the evenings.' 

Ts there any story tor the evening' V asked Troy. 

Draper shook his head. 

'Then go,' said Troy. 'Don't inflame us by sitting there in all 
your beauty. Didn’t anyone ever tt*ll you that Saturday aflei- 
noon was the most dangerous time of the week. Terrible perils 
for a girl in a basement . . / 

He watched her pack her bucket bag with magazines, 
knitting, and tbermos flask. *Watch out for the grating/ he 
said. 

Doreen took her coat fnnn the only hanger in the cupboard. 
T always watch out for peo|de beneath me/ she said. 
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Troy threw up his hands like a revivalist. ‘Oh my God/ he 
said. ‘Dig that crazy comeback. Draper, you churl, acknowledge 
true wit. Get on your feet. Bpw to the lady.’ He relaxed as 
Doreen clumped heavily up the stairs. ‘What a cow/ he said. 
‘A genuine cud-chewing cow. Where do they come from ? Why 
do we get them ? Why can't we have a sexy, intelligent, agree- 
able, emancipated woman. One with her own flat, her own 
income, and a passion for journalists.' He squinted up through 
the grating. ‘About twenty-seven years old,' he said. ‘Nothing 
under twenty-five.’ 

Draper sat hunched over his typewriter. ‘Why V 

‘Responsibility/ said Troy. ‘At twenty-five a woman is on 
the verge of maturity. In all probability she has already had a 
lover. She knows what is what. She can* make her own de- 
cisions, and if anything goes wrong you don't have to carry the 
entire can.* 

T*d never thought of that.* said Draper. 

Troy shrugged his shoulders ‘You learn as you grow 
older.' 

‘How old are you?* asked Draper. 

‘Quite irrelevant,* said Troy. ‘Knowledge comes from ex- 
perience. Pitt was Prime Minister at twenty-three.’ 

‘How old are you, Harry?* 

‘Dylan Thomas was a bloody good poet at nineteen/ 

‘How old, Harry?' 

T shall be twenty next month,’ said Troy. 

Basil Penning, sole proprietor of Fenning’s Features, arrived 
at his office at five o’clock Troy and Draper sal on opposite 
sides of the desk by the window, their feet side by side on the 
desk top. The electric fire was full on, and cigarette smoke 
hung in the air in thick blue layers. 

Penning flicked off two bars of the fire with a broad nico- 
tined finger. ‘It’s like an oven down here,* he said, ‘You sit 
there like bloody lords and don’t think about the bills.* He 
tapped his chest, trussed and buttoned in hairy iweed. ‘I pay 
them,' he said. ‘I pay them while you sit around doing sweet 
f.a/ 
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‘It's all done/ said Troy ‘Nothing for the Sundays Nothing 
for the evenings Half a dozen local stones^ ready for posting. 
You want to see the blacks ?' 

Penning bowed his head meekly *11 I might be permitted ' 
He leafed through Draper’s reports of the day’s cases, his 
shiny, pink face stiff with disgust ‘What about this 7* he 
demanded ‘What about this brothel keep^^r? >Vh> haven't you 
done a special for you know who ' 

Draper^ ung his feet oft the desk The/ve had a copy of 
the local story/ he said 

Penning stuck out his jaw ‘What do you mean, local story? 
Look laddie, they pay us a retainer That entitles them to spe- 
cial service They want the whole carcass Phe hide, horns, guts 
and all They’ll do their own carving* He tossed the flimsy 
sheets into Draper's lap ‘Do it again/ he said ‘Do it properly 
this time ’ 

One day, thought Diaptr I’ll throw the typt writer at sour 
head it’s after five,’ he said ‘Iheres not much point, is there. 
The story’s not so hot 

Penning leaned forvird his hands flat on the desk ‘You 
wouldn’t know an> thing was hot until it burned sou/ he said 
‘Just get it done and don t argue* He turned to Troy. ‘Who’s 
on tomorrow 

Iroy glamed at the tvpewmtten rota gummed on the wall. 
•Brewer’s on call He knows about it ’ 

‘He'd better/ said fenniiig He glarfxi round the office ‘It’s 
like a bloody pig-sty Tm iw ay for a few hours and the whole 
place IS a shambles ' 

The cleaner ^idn t come today/ said Troy, mildly. 

‘Didn’t come^ Wh> not^ 

Draper paused m his t>ping ‘Her daughter was getting mar- 
ried We were all invittd to the wedding * 

‘I don’t suppose an> one went,’ said Penmng 

‘No, said Proy ‘No one went' 

‘And whv not?’ 

‘I don’t follow Why should anyone go ?’ 

Penning drew a deep breath. ‘Laddie/ he inquired. ‘What is 
yoiu^ profession?’ 
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•Reporter/ said Troy. 

‘And yours?* 

‘Reporter/ said Draper. 

‘And do neither of you know that a wedding is always news 
to someone? That there are always names at a wedding? That 
names are news? And the news sells papers?* Penning waited 
for the information to sink in ‘That wedding would have been 
wortli about a couple of quid to the office. More with pictures/ 
He lit a cigarette, without offering the packet around.^* Another 
thing. You never know what’s going to happen at a wedding. 
The preacher might be arrested. The groom might drop dead/ 
He blew a long scroll of smoke at the light bulb ana watched it 
blossom like a wreath. ‘I remember one time when the bride 
was rushed off lo the vestry, and the matron of honour had to 
turn midwife.^ Nice little kid it was. Earned me about a 
hundred quid.’ 

‘What were you doing there?* asked Troy. ‘Were you on the 
job?* 

Penning squinted along the barrel of his figarette. ‘No I 
wasn’t/ he said ‘And that proves my point I wasn’t supposed 
to be on the job at all. I was the best man/ 

Troy swilled the last half inch of bitter around tlie bottom 
of his glass. ‘God knows why I stay/ he said, ‘there’s no kind 
of future here. We chum out the same kind of crap week after 
week. We cover the courts. We go to the inquests. We make 
the same old rounds, and for what? In the last month all I’ve 
produced is a handful of new.sbriefs and half a column in the 
Green Badge Journal.* He swallowed his beei; in one gulp. 
‘Journalists are supposed to meet such interesting people. Who 
started that little fantasy? Where are they, these interesting 
people?* He spun a florin on the bar. ‘Same again please/ 

Draper surrendered his glass and sai(^ nothing. Troy exploded 
once a week, predictably and to a pattern, ‘Experience,’ he 
prompted. 

Troy followed the pointer. 'Penning talks about experience,* 
he said, ‘it’s the oldest excuse in the world for sweated labour. 
Keep your nose to the grindstone, laddie, and pretty soon your 
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face will be perfectly flat' He tilted Draper’s head into profile. 
Think how handsome you’d be with a flat face.* 

Draper fingered the coins in his pocket. Another round 
would break into his week’s budget i’m oft/ he said» ’can’t 
keep the landlady waiting.’ 

Troy caught his arm. 'Have another.’ He waved aside Drap- 
er’s objections. ‘On me. I don’t have to depend on Fenning’s 
pittance.’ He ordered two whiskys. 'God bless doting parents/ 
be said. 

Draper gave thanks. Troy was the only son of a wholesale 
grocer, who regarded his son’s penod in journalism as a fairly 
inexpensive sowing ol wild oats before he took his place 
amongst the crates of breakfast food. Troy encouraged the 
assumption : it made living a lot easier Hammer toes had pre- 
served him from the army, and for the past two years, he had 
worked for - or had been entertained by - Fenning's Features. 
His work, despite his complaints, was exrelleut An allowance 
from his father insulated him from the grind of the agency 
business. He worked because it amused him, and much of the 
amusement came from the tact that Penning knew little of his 
background. 

Draper's ambition, to walk out of the office one day, after 
tipping the wastepaper basket over Fenning’s head, was already 
within Harry Troy's grasp He coula afford the luxury. But to 
postpone the day, to watch Penning draw the hook deeper 
down with ever)" insult, inerely sharpened the pleasure of 
anticipation. 

'When are you on again ?’ he asked 

Draper swallowed the whisky th>t had coll<*cted in an ex- 
pensive, burning pool under his torgue. 'Monday/ 

‘What are you doing tonight?' 

'Not a clue/ said Draper. ‘I’m pretty broke.’ 

Troy hesitated. 'I don’t know whether you’d be interested/ 
he said, 'but there's a*poetry reading group I go to some- 
times . . 

‘Poetry,’ said Draper. 

Troy grinned deprecatingly. *lf s not so terrifying/ be said. 
’If s an excuse really, lliere’s drinks, and girls. And it’s free. 
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You’re supposed to put something in the btty or take a bode 
along I'll do that.’ He buttoned his coat ’Wht about it?’ 
'What time?’ 

‘Eight o’clock.’ 

•Where?’ 

‘I’ll pick you up,’ ofiered Troy 

Draper thought ot his thin wallet. Four pounds minus two 
bitters left him with three pounds, eighteen and sixpence. 
There was nothing to lose. 'All nght,’ he said. 
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Draper's room was on the fourtn floor The windows were 
level With the tops of in avenue of plane trees, and already the 
leases were umlcmhing into resth^^s ^reen hinds Behind the 
trees was a strip of s( ibby turf, a fKrimerer of iron railings, 
and then, the main road and a wireless tactorv Fhe leaves 
made an effer ti\e screen, and the terrace was a private place 

‘It has cliss’ Mr'- Barrow told Draper when he took the 
room ‘I take no nft-raft hac Just piofcssional gentlemen who 
appreciate a good home' Nervously, Dnper hid murmured 
his appreciation Mrs Birrow was i huge pink willow with hair 
the colour of igg flip, ind a fondness for bright ravon dresses 
1 ne house was dark, with chipped brown painlw ork, and Mrs 
Barrow stood out from h^r setting bk< a fluon scent shb of 
bacon For i 2 los a week she supplied bed. breakfast, and an 
cvenine meal Draper was still learning to call it dinner Sup- 
per,’ Mrs Barrow had told him, ‘is i light suack More retiring* 

The room was small and shabby P pton> sat on the window 
sill Ihere wa^ no fireplace, and tht bathnxim and lavatory 
were two floors down v is a bed a wardrol)e, a table, 

and a chair Beneath the bed was a chamber-pot, daubed with 
red roses Mrs Barrow had nudged it with hei toe ‘Most of my 
genlbmen prefer to perform their ablutions downstairs* she 
remaiked Naturally, ^tamineied Dnper Aftci two months, 
drunk or sober, he had never dared to make use ot the orna- 
ment 

Iheie was a half hour's* wail before dinner Street lamps 
bloomed <.uddenl> between the tiees. and shadows stnped the 
window Diaper slipped off his shoes md lit a cigarette Me had 
to be careful Ten a day was his Nation, and even that was 
more than he could afford He watched tlie smoke crawl up 
the window-pane and siieam out with the evening Fverything 
cost money. Everything he did was rationed, arranged, per- 
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mitted, or denied by pounds, shillings and pence. He was 
single and independent, a provincial boy on the loose in Lon- 
don; it sounded all right, but money was the great debunker. 

His mother wrote angry, anxious letters. Had he met any 
nice girls? Was he keeping his shoes in good repair? (run-down 
heels, she reminded him, make a smart suit shoddy). Draper 
left the questioi;^ unanswered. Girls cost money, shoe-repairs 
cost money. The questions became monotonous. What did she 
want to know that he had not already made clear? 

He flopped down on to the bed. The wardrobe door was half 
open and he glimpsed a pile of dirty shirts, underpants, and 
socks. That was another thing. Laundries were expensive. Send 
your washing home, said his mother. But postage was expen- 
sive too. The cigarette end scorched his lips, and he stubbed 
it out on the bed-frame. The shirt he was wearing had lasted 
him for two da>s. If he scrubbed over the collar and cuffs, it 
would see him through the weekend. There was a hole in one 
of his socks, hut no one was likely to see hiip with his shoes 
off. 

Draper had become increasingly aware of frayed cuffs and 
inadequate darning. He could tell at a glance whether the crease 
in a pair of trousers had been made by an iron, a trouser press, 
or merely by two sheets of cardboard beneath a mattre.ss. The 
last time he had taken a girl out he had noticed that her gloves 
were grimy, and that the fabnc between two of the fingers was 
split. Sympathy had followed recognition. Like had excused 
like. And then he had replied. What bad seemed pathetic was 
sluttish. His own frowsty condition was produced, not simply 
by lack of money, but by the inertia bred of accepting the 
situation. Like a prisoner kept on short rations, he sensed his 
steady deterioration. His morale was low. But what he needed 
was not an alliance with a fellow firisoner, but help from out- 
side. He did not see the girl again. Twice he made excuses when 
she telephoned him at the office, and the third time he asked 
Troy to take the call. ‘He’S away ill,’ Troy said, ‘he has boils all 
over his face/ The girl did not reply. The receiver clicked 
down, and she did not telephone again. 

It was a pity, thought Draper. She was a nice enough kid. 
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with ragged brown h hi nnd big spaniel eyes But somerme had 
told her she looked like Audrey Hepburn and in a ley v^ay she 
trud to live up lo it Her home w is it t ilbun too far away 
really with i Mum L)id brother iml M^ter <o make every 
mile tount I here had I) eii a bit o* knot titmbli ig m the front 
porch but that a> f ii as it went Ihe next girl he decided, 
was going to be i llarrv Irov model with income and aeconi 
mod iticn heading lh< pin pectus It happened sometimes When 
h( 1 eighteen ind m ih irmv h* hid f*en piclcd up bv a 
fur coated wennan who had at next lo him in the trim lor 
twelve hours hv Ij id v/ondered whjt he sliould pi' her and at 
the enc^ of it she had packed him oft w ih five pounds in his 
•^liTrl iK>fku But It SI, not likcK to h ppen agiin Ihc way 
hi luck w a runn be < ould b 1 vii g next door to a nympho 
m in If withe 1 1 an\ re suits 

Dnpn rolh ’ jfl* thf bed md switrVi en the light Two 
floor djwn hi bt'irlthe holt imn m the hithioo n door and 
a hipp\ bull n l)Kft 1 i> lad A if an lhat wa< Bilhn> 

1 bhckltaidai enpictr from Dub in who was ^ champion 
weiphtlifter ud a user of Molenllv emPeJ cologne I or half 
an liou he ^oula widow in he I water pli hng sprout-* of 
hair from hiS no iril w ith i pair A twee/tr, and guinp through 
his iC|Krtoirf of soi \n evt iin se^ion included Cihaa 
Pet P(niic\ /rin Hfu\ n jl i oi > ind ^c itli of tnc 
Morning in>pncci ffi# I aft U nding uad bte at I'gghl alter 
a HSjion il Mocmev s m the jf'ind Danny hoy seeped through 
the floorboaid 

Once he hid tibr Dr pir la a d inre at the Holbom Hall 
The band wa* loud ll drinks wen >oft there v^as a nnxed 
smell of diiit aismlcet it mc^ s » Pt Draper '»tccjd with his 
back to the incl waicltd The tigtil s^catrred girls Jiving 
impassiveh with thru side^auincd partner rhnrfeet tamped 
out mtnc ite nz/ patterns fheii faecs were rapt and frozen 
Draper felt like an cuLsider Only l>»e to dance a wait' be 
lacked the as»unncc of Billan> whA I arged his wav ibout the 
floor recking of sweat with his girl triml> performing her own 
steps out of range of his clumsy feet The whole thing was a 
ntual which he did not understand 
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When a tough little brunette, her nylon slip edging through 
her split skirt, hauled him into the. mass of dancers, he pan* 
icked. ‘I can’t do it,* he stammered. Instantly she let him go, 
stared at him briefly and contemptuously, and sketched in the 
air a perfect square. He spent the rest of the evening miserably 
sucking a Coca-Cola through straws that soon dissolved into 
waxy pulp. 

But with Troy, he thought, things would be different. There 
were possibilities, and that was the grfeat thing. Troy would 
look after him. He would come to no harm. The dinner gong 
boomed distantly up the well of the stairs and Draper opened 
his door and sniffed the air. There was no need to hurry. It was 
stew'again. 

The tie is a mistake,* said Troy. 

‘It's silk,* said Draper defensively. 

Troy shook his head. 'It could be cloth of gold, but it*s still a 
mistake. You look like a clerk from Bradford up for a look at 
the big city! Why can’t you be more casual ?* 

Draper undid two of his three ^cket buttons. 'Like tliis V 

‘Don’t be rash,* said Troy. ‘You might freeze to death.* 

This suit cost me twenty-five quid,* said Draper. ‘I chose the 
pattern myself. I ordered three buttons on the jacket. I went 
for two fittings . . 

‘And it’JI last for years,* encouraged Troy. 

‘It’ll have to.* 

‘Look at me,* said Troy. ‘How do I look V 

Draper stepped back as, unselfconsciously, Troy paraded for 
inspection. He was tall and slim, with fair hair combed to one 
side. He wore tight, straw-coloured slacks^ a dark red shirt, a 
fawn leather jacket, and suede boots. ‘Very pretty,* said 
Draper. 

Troy clicked his tongue. ‘Just what I’d expect you to say. 
Very pretty. The correct, stuffy, provincial note. Why can’t 
you relax? Fenning’s not breathing down your neck. You’ve 
got spots, but yoju’re not a monster. Some poor cow might even 
think you handsome. But you're buttoned up, wrapped up, 
trussed in a Bradford chastity belt* 
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Draper held up hi* hand and gnnned amiably ‘You think I 
should drt like you ^ 

Whv not <;aid froy 

fhc bfst reason in the world snid J>apcr Id lc>ok like a 
blood \ pouf 

It wtsa >nft spnni' fvtnin/ 1 ihc twilight w is settling over 
londfn and ‘hop sign blinked thur messages along Laris 
Court Roid \ doi> troiud !)usil> aht id of them sniffing at 
do>rwi)> 11 k smell of roftet w lUed from an espresso and 
empty tiKi their mtUrs /lowing like little hmps drove 
slow Is bv b< vginA, lor < ustom 

Dnp r felt iiit ( in ition in his t best like gKsv lemonade 
W1 ^ II be there ^ h< i ltd 

Hr usual crowd sjid lio\ Gwrn ^dim* - K ^ her h<»use 
lorrv Cool Rtrnirl r i j* h * o mir Ifobiit ^Ver Hark all 
thf poopk v<ui (1 c>p(.t t ind ibe ut tw ntt ii\e Irrelo ders 
tb \ poa 1 <1 1)1 iptr 

Some cl thfm i i ^lo) ^ < ock is i little peas'int 
iroin ( h f^()\ wlios movtfi ii lo th( 1 ill ms nctet ( onne 
Hoi irt s i 1 ip d ( ithol e t lio nidint, i ^ood thing out of 
m tici n Bet lifd Cool i had wt iking oang tngri^ And 
Pttei fhek hi just done i book ui Md illt with i twenty 
page prolovut in bnni «rst 

\if- nn t f tht m iin ^o lO’’ 

Ciood* aid li V (/f « ui rnev i< lot of tluin are 
phoiKvsaiid mare ihcip irr buits 1 *m> h mg around CiAen 
beidtijc there ii\iv t drink going fire rnd somftimts a 
null Ruttiu) III her Ancithfx gt their work done 

But whit ilx)ut sou"* pled Diijrcr Wh^ de you go 
there ' 

1 rov grij^pt d h s houlii i in a pirtxl ol tn old unele lo see 
life hd \f) V itfh the inimals fee li i/ He ^upp'd Draper on 
tfebitk Usc^ourloi^ he aid '\ here there s culiuR there s 
frumpet Cirls who mix life with thni literature '^ou get the 
iKiint^ 

Draper ncvlded une isilv It sounds like a knocking shop he 
said 

Troy wagged his finger Not a knocking shop he said 
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‘There you pay. Here there’s no charge. It's personality that 
counts.* 

Personality, thought Draper. The quality I have not got. 
‘Don’t leave me alone,’ he said. ‘Whatever >ou do, don’t leave 
me alone.' 

It was a tall, dim room wit* a Picasso poster on one wall and 
a lot of people sitting on the floor. Layers of smoke hung in 
the air like a drawing of clift strata, and by a big electric fire 
sat a woman in a red blouse and blark velvet slacks Pour 
young men sprawled at her feet It looked, tiiought Draper, like 
the start of a ver> sedate orgy. 

‘That’s Gwen,’ hissed Troy. ‘I’ll introduce you ’ 

Dropping on one knee, he lifted the woman’s white hand 
and kissed it ‘Gwen, darling,’ he said. ‘What marvellous pants. 
You look like something out of Death m the Afternoon ’ 

Short-sightedly, Gwen peered down at him ‘Just death, dear. 
That’s how I look ’ 

Troy lieckoned Draper in fiiend of mifie, Gw^en John 
Draper. Works with me I hope you don’t mind * 

‘Pveiyone’s wekerme, >ou know that, darling Fveryone but 
the landlord ’ 

Draper baded away, mumbling his thanks In a corner he 
saw a man with a trim black beard pouring gin into x glass. 
Purposefully, he moved in that direction His sense of security 
alw ays men ased with a glass m his hand 

‘Do > ou think . . he began. 

The beard swung in his direction 'Yes * 

‘Do you think 1 could have a drink,* said Urapc'i. 

Which bottle?' 

Draper smiled dcprecatingly *Oh, any bottle.' 

‘Which bottle is yours ?* 

Embarrassment sluiced through him like a gulp of scalding 
cocoa. Take a bottle or put something m the kitty Troy had 
said. But Troy was suppc>sed to have seen to it ‘My fnend . . .* 
he stammered. ‘Harry Troy. 1 think he brought a bottle.' 

‘Better ask him which, then,’ said the man with the beard. 
‘All these are reserved.’ 
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Draper looked for the door His impulse was to out. to 
flee the scene of his hunilntion It was too bloody silly hour 
pounds into seven days left nothing over lor a bottle Troy had 
promised Troy did not hist to depend on lennings Features 
• /Hairy, he said angrily, tugging the ‘Itevt of i leather ]arVtt 
‘Where s the bottle’ A Grange far e turned to meet him ‘Sorry/ 
said Draper I he room had filled up and the noise had grown 
to 1 small roar inr li awav from Dnp« r s f ir a girl wcanng 
spn.tifle> with frim^s like a Hallowren mask, sbnfkcd with 
1 nighlcr Draptr w lulled round, to see a ( ig^relte Ik mg stabbed 
emphatic dly towards Ins right t\e lie recoiled and trod 
heavily on someone s btcl Chnst*' ixUnmeH i womans 
voice Dnpc r pulled m hi< ifoinich ard rctrr atco 

With h’*' ln<k to the v ad hr looked miserably about him 
There were men m heavy roll neck sweaters and mui in ^or- 
dufo\ pi I tit I here wer»- girls in tirtm slacks, and girls m 
bnegv elr <>cs with 1 net level rope> ol oi that they twirled 
li/( bicyelt rhiins V ou < s bU ndf cl into w h it Driijier savagely 
identified iS in inlf Ilf e tu il I iv 

A hugf b peel booK In* hind Didnt wc meet at 
Spentic r*- ’’ he islcd 

Draper look >ro< k of his me uluic crowned teeth, and the 
shod of gn \ hj r ‘t iniing bcii'^ath his *i Ion shirt Wevi 
ne\er met he siidprimlv 

‘Never’ But nicl; \ouwnte’ 

Dnper nodd d (ih \fs hf aid 1 write Jh' poet smded 
emouragement Wheie"* 

Holds list' Slid Dnpti Ihi D y Film Renter A small 
m iikft hull xclmiNt ‘ 

The poet dug i tmgtr iiiside hn dnrt md vigorously 
^rritched his ehf t lor Several <^eiOTui‘ lu eem^d absorbed 
in a private tilculalion Icll me said it last, 'do they 

pa> r 

Harrv ln>> U> hidden behind a erov^ded di\ m his head rest- 
ing on a cushion, Ins left arm »raJlmg a bottle, and his free 
hand clamped ibout the thign of Cynthia Afton. 

*Cyn/ he said, ‘we ought to find Draper ‘ 
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Cynthia glanced down at him. They’re going to start read- 
ing in a minute.' 

*A11 the more important/ said Troy. ^We can’t let him sit 
through that alone/ 

C}mthia hovered over him like a lean and tolerant goddess 
and Troy rolled his head, to see more clearly the line of her 
breasts. He reached up to touch them but Cynthia caughrhis 
hand. 'No/ she said. ‘Don’t be a little lecher.’ 

Troy made no move, and she dug her nails into his wrist. ‘I 
mean it/ she said. Take your hand away.* 

Troy grinned widely. ‘What if I don’t?’ 

Cynthia bent down, so that their faces were almost touch- 
ing. ‘Either you take ydur hand away or Tm going to walk 
out,’ she threatened. 

Troy patted her lightly on the chest, an inch above her 
breast, and then Jet his hand drop. ‘You wouldn’t walk out on 
me,’ he said ‘You wouldn’t be so stuffy.* 

He heaved himself to bis feet and slowly buttoned his 
jacket. ‘I’ll find Draper/ he said. ‘Are you staying where you 
are?’ 

Tve got a seat/ said Cyntliia. ‘I don’t want to lose it ’ 

Troy shrugged his shoulders ‘Just as you likc.^ He turned 
away, and the swurl of hshermaii’s knit and corduroy engulfed 
him. 

Cynthia lit a cigarette, squinting against the smoke. Auto- 
matically she cautioned herself. It was the wrong thmg to do. 
Squinting deepened the fine mesh of wnnkles around the eyes. 
She felt time net her face, the invisible tourniquet tighten at 
the base of her skull, and the fine cords of age bite into the soft 
skin. 

She straightened her back. She was too thin to slump, and 
Harry noticed a graceless posture, just as he noticed fatigue 
and headaches. The clamour of conversation slowly died. One 
by one, the wall lamps were turned off, unnl only a working 
light glared harshly down on to a lectern. The first reader 
stepped forward, and as he smoothed the creases from his 
manuscript, Froy and Draper stumbled across the room to sit 
side by side at Csoithia’s feet. 
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Draper belched quietly and blessed the darkness. He was, he 
realised, a litde drunk. The whisky bottle between his knees 
was two thirds empty, a third less Aan when Troy had handed 
it to him. With difficulty, he fished his handkerchief 'from his 
pocket and mopped his sweating face. His eyes felt sandy. His 
tongue was definitely too big for his mouth. Somewhere in the 
dai^ness a voice was reciting poetry. It had been doing so for 
a long lime, thought Draper. He shifted his hams from one 
knot in the floorboards to another that was less assertive, and 
tried to concentrate. 

‘Remember a little at a time,’ intoned the voice. 

‘Slow ly revolve the record 
cracked and weary with reiteration. 

Project the film without a title, 
the episodic quickie 
running the circuit of frustration 
and fusing at the touch of old regret.’ 

‘Who is it reading/’ hissed Draper. 

No one answered hut Cynthia pressed her finger to his lips. 
Fu/zily he wondered what would happen if he bit it. ‘I asked 
who was reading.* he said more loudly. A semi-circle of faces 
flipped round towards him like cards on a dark baise table. 
‘Shut up, for Christ’s saK^^,’ said Troy. ‘You'll have us thrown 
out.’ 

Uniierturbed, the reader went on : 

‘Perhaps it w ould be better to forget, 

and easier, for the past, 

which, when it happtmed, 

was not glamorous, seems To have been 

an endless sue cession of soft lieds, 

good food, and kind women ' 

Methodically Draper licked his right index finger and mois- 
tened each e>e in turn Suddenly it had become imperative that 
he should see who the reader was He leaned forward on his 
knuckles like a cautious ape, and then recklessly straightened 
up For a second he saw tlie reader, one hand holding his manu- 
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script, the other excavating within his,open shirt 1 was talk* 
tag to him/ he told Troy. ‘It’s the one wito the hairy chest/ He 
pointed triumphantly, ignoring the rustle of protest, and then 
as Troy hauled his ankle, sprawled sideways on to Cynthia’s 
lap. 

Carefully she lowered him to the floor. ‘Stay there,’ she 
ordered. Draper felt her hands on his shoulden, and the steady 
light grooming of her fingers through his hair, soothing him, 
keeping him steady in one place. He reached up and instantly 
she caught his hand. ‘Be still/ she whispered. The poem went 
on and Ora^r did not move. The hand that held his was 
stroug and warm and when he kissed it, he could ftk‘l a small 
vein jumping in the wrist 
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*It vifas Blackpool that let me down,’ complained Basil Penning 
‘1 was just about counting the bloody divvy when Matthews 
missed the ball Can ;^ou believe it He missed the ball Wizard 
of dnbble my arse ‘ 

‘1 gave It up years ago.’ said Brewer ‘It used to tost me a 
quid a week I tried it all ways - perms, syndicates, the lot The 
only time I came up thereiweie about twenty thousand othor 
wmners I got one pound two shillings and fourpence ha’penny. 
That hmshed me’ Ash from his cigaiette tumbled down his 
grease spotted tie, and he bru'»hed it away with a gesture that 
was both automatic and resigned Brewer was a heavy smdv.er, 
who looked at though his face, hand*', and clothmg had been 
immersed in nicotine solutions of varying strengths T he index 
fingers of lyith hands were the colour of overdone toast, his 
face was like a long sallow lemon, and his shut and suit were 
gla/ed with a fine sepia grime Once, Bill Brewer had worked 
m Fleet Street Now, several ^ad >ears later, he was chief 
reporter for Fenning’s Features 

T see they used that bic'thcl •■tory,’ said I enning 'That lazy 
little sod Draper was going to give them the local version’ 

‘He’s been told enough times ’ said Brewer ‘I reckon he costs 
us more than he makes ’ tirudgingly, he stublied out his agar'* 
elte T he Monday moniing inquest on football and the failings 
of the staff had run its course Work began in ten minutes’ 
time 

Ram pattered through the pavement grating and funowed 
the dust on the window. In the back room Draper stood on a 
desk top measuiing the latest advance in the ceding damp. 
‘Nearly half an inch since Saturday, he called 'We should 
reach the other wall by Christmas ’ 

'Think you 11 be here to see it > asked Troy. 

Draper pencilled the new water'-mark and added the date. 
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*Not with any luck/ he said He had spent the greater part of 
Sunday in bed Troy and Cynthia had taken him home by taxi 
on Saturday night, and obstinately he had refused any help in 
climbing the stairs to his room It had been an arrogant deci- 
sion On the second landing his knees had buckled, and Billany,. 
returning hot and scented from a dance, had tamed him the 
rest of the w iy and tucked h*m gently under the blankets 
‘I must oi\e you some cash/ said Draper 
Trov wa\ed the suggestion aside *It was my idea you came 
You don t owe me a thing ' 

‘Did vou get back all rght^' 

*Oh > es,* said Troy ‘I got bat k * 

'W hat about C> nthia 

'Cvnthii got back' said Troy 1 madt sure of that' 

Drape»" was pu/zlcd ‘Are you irMng to be cryptic he 
demanded 

‘Crvptic? said Trov ‘Whit a bloodv silly word f was 
answering i simple question It vou want to know am more, 
why can t you ask properly I tc>ok he r home afid I '•tayeel the 
night Does that solve the mystery 7 
Draper 'jtood spceehkss his head ]amme<l afain>t the teiline 
He hit Ills face turn '»carlet and a 0 ike of plaster drop neatly 
between his collar and his neck ‘1 didn t know he said T 
didr teuc's I m sorry ^ a4ed 

'Vou didn t ask, said Troy ‘I just told vou Now for God s 
sake get down from there ^ou look like patwmee on a monu- 
ment' 

Mecklv Draper obeyed Was it the first time?* he asked 
‘You and C \ nlhi \ 1 mean 

Trov shook his head Its an old story Wt ve been on and 
off for about a ' ear now ' 

‘And you nevei told me ' 

‘Why should I for Goo’s sake/ demanded Trov ‘What s it to 
do with you 

She's older than you. thought Draper a lot older ‘No 
reason,' he said *J m just surpnsed It s not like you ' 

Troy clicked his tongue impatiently ‘Cynthia's all right,' he 
said There's simply nothing to talk about’ He glanced at his 
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wrist watch and turned tQ the door. 'Coming for a cup of tea 
before we start?* 

Draper followed him up the narrow stairs. Someone had 
spilled potato peelings on the top step and Fioy kicked the 
litter to one side. ‘She likes you/ he said idly ‘She thought you 
had an honest face.* 

C)mthia Afton sat in a second floor back bedroom in King's 
Road having her fortune told The king of hearts, nine of 
spades the iour of heaits; each card flipped into line on the 
mahogany table Cynthia breathed deeply The room was above 
a bakery, and the smell of new bread overlaid the stale over- 
night scents of gin, bedclothes, and face cream 

‘It's o\er a month since your last visit,* said Mrs Pargeter, 
slapping the ten of dubs into ragged alignment with the rest of 
the pack ou used to be much more regular * 

T*ve been away/ C/nthia lied She sounds like a doctor, she 
thought, half resentfully An old iron-haired woman, with 
crooked stockings and a ragged hemline, she had no business to 
sound so professional But in a way, it was leassunng The 
room was untid>, screwed up face tissues littered the bedside 
table Fhe counterpane had byen carelessly pulled up over 
rumpled sheets Copies of Horoscope were st ji ked on the floor 
But m hei tatty bird's nest of a flatlet, Mrs Pargctei presided 
like a consultant 

‘Changes ahead,’ said Mrs Pargeter, prodding the cards with 
a daintily grimed finger ‘New faces, the end of a friendship, 
something to do with money * 

C ynthia fidgeted with the tip of her gloves ‘You told me tliat 
last time ’ 

‘Did I. my dear? I must have bt*cn forecasting even more in 
advance than usual’ Mrs Pargeter chuckled to herself indul- 
gently, and scanned through the cards again, ‘i hat’s what they 
say. Nothmg good, nothing bad Just changes * 

Cynthia got up and looked through the window The view 
was depressing, wet roof tops, chimneys barbed with television 
aerials, an occasional sooty shrub The pane misted with her 
breath ard she wiped it clean, fhe dull morning outside and 
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the table lamp behind her printed her reflection on the glass, 
a womati ol thirty-six, with short, bristling black hair, a pale 
thin lacc. heavy eyes and a wide tremulous mouth Her upper 
lip was short, the nostrils paper fine Mrs Pargeter switched olF 
the light and the n flection disappeared 

*rm expecting another client/ she said I think the ram’s 
slackened off ’ Pointedly sh^ siood by the door while Cynthia 
counted out hfteen shilling-^ and put the money on the tabic 
Try and make it more regular,’ she urged ‘Wc can get better 
results if w e kf ep at it * 

Cynthia buttoned her coat ‘I'll let vou know, she said ‘I 
never seem to ha\e tlie time ' Suddenly the room revolted her 
Never again, she told hfiselt Iwo ^cirs w is too long lo play 
at fortune H ling What theie wa^ to l^now about htrself she 
knew already The thought that Mrs Pargetcr had explored her 
past and her future the gnifhv hind< each finger nail bur- 
dened with dirt - sp<*Iling out her soitts from the cards, 
humiliated her beyond endurance *fll let you know,' she 
repeated 

Mrs ^^argetor opcncvl the door, and stood aside Uj U t her pass 
‘I tliought of you last mghf she called, w hr n Cy ntma w is halt- 
wa\ dovvn the stair'* I siw your husband on the television' 
She leaned over the banisters, a rope of imitation pearls swing- 
ing like a riofise brneith her chin *I ^aid 1 saw your husband,’ 
she shrilled ‘tearing into that man who wrs rude to the Queen 
He •said hoi sew hipping was too good ' I he street door 
slammed, and stitfly, Mrs Pargeter stepped hack, settling the 
pearls around her neck ‘ That hor'-cw hipping was too good 
for him she cumluded I very week she made the pilgrimage 
to the television lounge of her bridge club to watch (tuy \fton 
face the nation in hi-> programme, Brass lacks' Plump pipe 
smoking and mastc rful, he was one ol her heroes Mrs Pargeter 
could never understand why, three years ago to the month, 
Cynthia Afron h id desertc d him 

Even the leaves of rlie rubber plants were dull with damp 
Cynthia spooned chunky brown sugar into her espresso, and 
tried to ignoie the back page of her neighbours Daily Sketch. 
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TV SAGE SAYS CHEERS FOR THE QUEEN annotuiced the head* 
line, and beneath the bold black type was a picture of Guy, as 
she had so often seen him, his pink face clenched in its most 
■ photogenic scowl, his pipe pointing like a gun barrel at the 
camera, and his thinning hair dramatically awry. 

She leaned forward to read the small print. *. . . switchboard 
was jammed when 2,000 viewers telephoned to congratulate 
TV’s toughest commentator. “What I* said was entirely unre- 
hearsed," Afton declared late last night. *i simply couldn’t keep 
quiet." * 

Cynthia smiled her disbelief. Nothing that Guy Afton did 
was ever unrehearsed. She remembered the tape recorder in 
their bedroom; the big mirror, harshly lit to reveal any skin 
imperfections; the carefully indexed book of jokes; the invec- 
tive gutted without acknowledgement from Popc'and Dr John- 
son. Everything that Guy did was calculated to the last detail. 
His indignation was only one facet of a personality that swiv- 
elled obediently in the wake of public opinion. And not always 
in the wake; with a huckster’s instinct Guy anticipated de- 
mand. He guessed well, and the result was his reputation as a 
popular seer. But rudeness had made his name, and in this 
respect, thought Cynthia, he enjoyed a supreme advantage; he 
had always been a natural lx)or. 

She had been a widow w'hen they married. Her first husband, 
a bomber pilot, had died in one of the raids on Berlin. Lonely 
and bored, Cynthia had been besieged by a man she hardly 
liked. But Guy could be persuasive. In those days, he counted 
his audience in thousands. His personal opinion column in a 
Sunday paper was remarkable only for its bad temper, and for 
the eagerness with which it indulged the whims of the pro- 
prietor. Cynthia had been the one to point out he could do 
bigger things. And Guy had believed her. 

Letting her coffee grow cold, Cynthia stared at the picturp of 
the monster she had made. She had given him ideas, oi^ganized 
his campaigns, and written his copy. When television beckoned, 
she advised him to make the break. Then the organization had 
taken over, and Guy asked her to marry him. 

Even now. she hardly knew why she had agreed. Her role as 
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tutor had demanded all her energies, and in return had given 
her the satisfaction of seeing the new man emerge, pink and 
prosperous from ihe old uncouth shell Suddenly schooldays 
were over and once more, she was at a loose, unhapp> end 

They married quickly and just as quickly the quarrels be- 
gan lying in bed one night she had listened with rising furv 
as Guv prepared his next nrogrammt His accent was giving 
him trouble I or the pertomlitv he had adopted - blunt. John 
Bull ish ind m in in thf srrcf t - he needed a i^gional hurr that 
would disguise his own pptul jnt tockney 

‘How now brown row/ he iiitomd to the hand microphone 
‘Hir nar brahn nr lloo noo hxoon coo* He plaved the tape 
back and listened plumlv ‘What do >ou think’* he appealed, 
‘its there seinirwherc* Something homely, a bit oi Somerset, a 
bit of Stnftejrdshire perhaps just i tratf of Tyneside* He dug 
Cvnthia in the nbs I ell me what >ou think ’ ht ordered 

1 he pink tape delivered it» nlurnativei md c lUv l'»onn d over 
her propped on one elbow ‘Well he demanded ‘What s it to 
be" 

She Mosc*d hei eves ind m lUd wearily down into the heel 
Buy an atlas ihe slid, ‘spek a pm in it. and ^tart Ire>ri Uiere 
I don’t rirc )1 it i I imbui l» »o * 

Then w 1 long silence ien evcial second i she expected 
him to stride he* Then the miltrcss relieved of Ins wcigtit 
tipped her ^»ntlv to one side ‘How now brown cow/ slid the 
tape Mar mi bn hn ar * 

liis hard lingeis pinched her hec md she winced with pain 
‘Tou rc the bloody cow,* said fiu> md \ou f m start Ic^oking 
for another field * 

Six months later she h id pae ked her bags and w dked out 
With money of her own she ignored the letters from 
Gu>*s solicitors I heir dependence on each other wa> over But 
still .she needed Guy less than he needed her She had deprived 
him of the pie asure of putting her out and it wa** this that he 
found hard to lorgivc Her strength Iiv m slaving away But in 
idleness she wis prev to her own boredom She spent her after- 
noons m cinemas sitting through the programme two or three 
times until the seals around her filled up She bought a record 
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player and remained in her flat until the jaunty mu<iic of the 
Mozart horn concertos, which she had always loved, drove her 
out in search of company. At a poetry reading she met Harry 
Troy, young, predatory, and entirely selfish. For a year they 
had been lovers. But Harry was glutted on all she had to offer- 
He was no longer courteous; he still used her, but with the 
insolence that spoke of contempt. Cynthia recognized the signs. 
Harry was ready to move on; the affair #as over. 

The tea reminded Draper of his first experiences with a paint 
box. Its colour lay somewhere between chrome yellow and 
burnt umber, with strange submarine tints of blue. He fished 
for the sugar, and noticed that half-submerged, the spoon was 
still clearly visible. ‘One day Ym going to bottle some of this,* 
he told Troy. T shall take it to the public analyst and open a 
book on what he finds. How about laying the first bet?* 

Troy took a sip and shook his head T only bet on sure 
things,* he grinned. 

The caW was crowded, a sure Sign that there was a heavy 
list ovci at the court HaU a dozen Sikh pedlars sat at one table, 
two of them with tlieir faces striped with sticking plaster. 
Drapei Sighed deeply. An assault charge at the very least, he 
thought He rather liked the Sikhs, with their black oiJcd hair 
tucked beneath their turbans But their week-end parties WTre 
murder They drank rum bv the bottle, and after the second 
pint, remembered they were warriors. Breweris favounte story 
was about how one of them had chased him down the street 
waving a three-foot sword. Privately Draper thought him a 
liar. I he Sikhs only seemed to carve Lp their own relations. 

By the counter, beneath tne tea urn, a boy in a tight Italian- 
style suit sat between a man and a woman, probably his par- 
ents. The woman was crying, fhe man, cloth cap squarely on 
his head, studied his hands ‘You just got to tt II the truth,* he 
said, ‘That*s what the copper told me last night. Tell the truth 
and it won*t be so bad.* He fiddled with a bottle of tomato 
ketchup, and clumsily knocked it over. The boy sprang back, 
overturning his chair. Mnd me suit’ he said. It was a nice 
suit, thought Draper, a four-button jacket turned-back cuffs, 
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and drain-pipe trousers; the style and the cut that was perfectly 
certain to send any magistrate in search of his stiifest sentence. 

‘What are you on V he asked Troy. ‘Tm supposed to be doing 
court with Brewer.* 

Carefully tracing his name in spilt tea. Troy took time to 
answer. Tm on call/ he said finally. ‘There’s a missing child 
story, and the meat porters are holding a protest meeting.* 

‘What about?’ 

Troy shook his head. ‘God only knows. What do meat port- 
ers protest about? Tally money or something. Whatever it is 
it’s going to be bloody wet down there.* 

The Sikhs got up to go. Rank blue smoke swirled round their 
turbans. They all spoke at once, their voices harsh and em- 
phatic. Always, thought Draper, they sounded as if they were 
quarrelling. Were they any less fierce when they made love? 

‘It’s time/ said Troy. ‘We ought to be getting back/ 

Brewer was already in court, and Penning sat at his desk, 
the telephone clamped to his ear. The kid's been fished out of 
the canal/ he .said. ‘Go down to the house an(f see if you can 
snatch a picture/ 

‘Me?’ said Troy. 

‘You,* said Penning. ‘Who do you think I meant? Charley's 
Aunt?’ He returned to the telephone. T'm sending a man right 
now. The mother’s down at the canal is she. Who’s at home? 
A neighbour? No one else there, no opposition.’ He waved 
angrily at Troy. 'Get moving. You’ve got a clearrun.’ 

Impassively, Doreen wielded her lipstick. It was a new shade, 
a raw, transparent orange that made her mouth look as though 
she had been careless with an iced lolly. The blonde streak in 
her hair was brighter. Clearly she judged the experiment a 
success. 

. 'Nothing to do but w'aich the local talent?' inquired Penning. 
‘You can start by making up the sets/ 

'But Doreen . . .’ protested Draper. 

‘Doreen’s busy.* 

‘It’s not my job/ 

‘Listen,’ said Penning. ‘Until you think yourself sufficiently 
trained to go out into the cold, cold world any bloody job’s 
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your job. Therell be some copy to phone through later. And 
you can do the court this afternoon * He waited for Draper to 
protest again. ‘O.K.*now ? Rights get on with it.’ 

Dear mother, thought Draper, they only hang the really bad 
murderers now. If I killed him, I think I could get away with it. 
No one could possibly give a good reason for wanting him 
alive. It would be like killing a pig. They’d call me the humane 
killer. 

‘And use the old carbons,* said Penning 'No one’s writing a 
masterpiece in this office ' 

Sullenly, Draper set to work Three pages, two carbons for 
Islington Four pages, three carbons for Holloway Each district 
had a set number of lo< al papers which were serviced by Fen- 
ning's Features Each evening they were posted the day's 
reports. It was routine to make up the sets in advance. But it 
was not reporter’s work 

Penning went upstairs to the lavatory ‘What are you doing 
that’s so important?* Draper asked Doreen. 

She did not bother to look up from h(T magazine ‘Waiting 
foi Mr Penning,’ she said ‘He wants me to do some letters ' 

‘Why can’t you help with these until he’s ready?’ 

Doreen flicked over a page viath a moistened finger. ‘He 
didn’t ask me to * 

‘I’m asking you.’ 

T’d get mv hands dirty. ’ ^an’r type with dirty hands ’ 

There’s soap and water in the other room/ siid Draper, ‘you 
turn the tap and il comes out like magic ' 

'Cold water,’ said Doreen 

Resentment flared in Draper’s stomach like a sudden attack 
of mdigestion. Tt wouldn’t hurt you, just for once/ he said 
bitterly. Above them the cistern flushed and Penning lumbered 
down the stairs. 

Doreen folded her magazine and slipped n neatly in her 
bucket bag. ‘Any time you’re ready , } ir Penning,' she said. 

Brewer rinsed his mouth with best bitter and nudged the 
elbow of the CID sergeant. ‘Did you hear the one about the 
little Yid who came home crying/ he said. ‘Told his mother 
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that the kids at school said he had an Oedipus complex Made 
him feel pretty bad, and he felt like running away Momma 
picked him up and Kissed him all over “Don't worry my son,** 
she said Vhat does it matter what any ot them say, so long as 
you love your mother *’ * He drank some more bitter ‘Not bad, 
eh'* 

I he sergeant nodded shortly, and unobtnisjveh moved back 
a paff When Brewer told a story he told ii at close quarters, 
spra>ing his audience with bad breath and pirticles of cheese 
roll A scrap of ch^xldar floated in the sergeant s whisky and he 
puked It out with th( tip of ^ pencil 

'Sorry * said Br( vver Have another On me ’ 
froy and Drafier sit side by side round the lK.nd of the bar 
Ihe iunth hour was nearly over and Draper was trying to make 
his second pint spin out until he had to vo 
‘Did > ou get th<* pic ture ? he asked 

T rov nodded 1 here w only an old girl the re I told her the 
kid s mother siid it would he OK She was a bit*dodgy at first 
but 1 managed to persuade her 
‘I low old was »he^ lh( kul I mean* 

Five Slid Pretr> little thing with curly hur It was a 
good pif lure f hcv ^ll ought f u use it * 

Nkc bonus lor * 

rT<»y look# d * piK al 1 li be lu< ky Fr nnmg owt s mf (or the 
last on« 

^ ou II get It all right >aid Drajif r He alw av > pay<^ up in the 
end 1 hat's the funny thing about Iinnmg he sweats vour 
guts out, -but he always shiies the loot He swilled the dregs 
of the beer around Hn ghss 'Guilty conscience perhaps 
Guilty con>rieiife’ rcpeitcd Froy jxnuiuntl) What the hell 
are yt>u so smug about ^ VVe re all in the dirt together you know 
It docsn t nftttcr whether you dig it up or spread it around 
You smell just the same * His face flushed ind he had raised his 
voice The barmaid paused in polishing a glass and looked 
curiously in tlicir direction 

Harry,* said Draper, 'I didn't mean 

'1 know what you meant ’ said Froy 'You don't like the idea 
ot snatching pictures especially pictures of dead kids 1 got the 
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point the first time. But that's what they pay us for.* He swal- 
lowed the last of his beer and nodded towards Brewer. ‘Ask 
him, he's an old hand. That's the job we do. That's where the 
money comes from.' 

It was too glib, thought Draper. Troy talked about money, 
but his reasons for staying with Fenning's Features went deeper 
than that. In some simple and misconceived way he was trying 
to prove himself as tough as the job demanded. He sneered at 
Penning and Brewer, but he felt the need to be accepted by 
them on their own terms If they were insensitive, he could 
be equally callous You smell just the same, Troy had said. But 
there was a difference, so obvious that he could pass it by, in 
the way that a child brought up m Pisa could ignore the Leaning 
Tower. 

Troy had money and Draper had none. Motives and verdicts 
were based on tw'o entiiely different sets of values. Money had 
its own smell, Draper knew that It was as personal as a body 
odour, as natural as sweat He had never delected it on himself. 

It was late afternoon and the court was like a dark, varnished 
cave Draper’s notebcx)k was halt full; rail frauds, a late charge 
brought in during the lunch hour, a summons for dangerous 
driving For the past half-hour, the magistrate had been plcxlding 
through an involved rross-»umroons for assault. Draper decided 
to let it go 

‘Week after wc^^k she's been bringing home men,' he heard 
the witness say as he slipped throuj it the jailer's door. A case 
like that ccjuld go on for hours 

He crossed the entrance hall, his heels clicking on the tiled 
floor. Outside the probation officer's room, a woman waved at 
him, her white glove flickering like a flag. She w'as middle-aged 
and small inside a heavy fur coat. ‘Young man,’ she said, ‘are 
you going to report my case?' 

Draper Icxiked at her more closely, '^ou were one of the de- 
fendants this afternoon V 

‘I pleaded not guilty.' .said the woman firmly. ‘They said 1 
didn't pay my fare. But I did. It was all a mistake.’ 

Draper recognized her now. She had been convicted and fined. 
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The magistrate had tom into her [»etty fiercely 'No excuse/ 
he had said, 'a simple despicable fraud made much worse by the 
lies you told ’ Draper tucked his notebook m his pocket ‘I shall 
have to repbrt it/ he said 

'It was all a mistake/ repeated the woman 'I don’t want it 
to go m the local paper No one knows Couldn’t you . . 7’ 
She let the sentence trail away and opened her handbag 

‘No/ said Draper 'No I couldn t ’ He turned away and heard 
her come after him 

'Please/ she said 'It’s unimportant to you. and it matters so 
much to me ’ She sounded close to tears ‘hive pounds/ she said. 
'Five pounds it vou 11 forget it ’ 

Draper pelted down the court steps and mto the street Ihe 
woman followed him, her high heels skidding on the smooth 
granite, her cost flying open as she ran Draper could hear her 
voice brokenlv calliitg him back He ignored it, dodging across 
the road in front of a trollev bus Ihe solid flow of trafiic pro- 
tected him At the office door he look'‘d ba?k and saw the 
woman on the far kerb She had a handkerchief to her face, and 
as lie watched she slowly turned and walked away Dnper 
fitted his ke> m the lock and went on in to do his duty 
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It A\as a beautiful sunset Smdl biark clouds loitered over a 
pink »k> and crawled in reflection across the bath water 
Draper rated a toe and npples Upped igamst his chest ‘And 
as the sun slowl) sinks wo avlarev^cll he murmured I or 
half an hour he had held the bathroom against all comers 
Rilhny had nttled the door knob but Dnper bad sat tight If 
>ou kept quiet and said nothing ever>one went away It was 
a first principle that he would include in any handbook on 
living in digs 

The biih was old and big Its bottom f8lt like a gra\el pit its 
sides were corrugated with tide matks of petrified scum Over 
one end the gtvier hung Uke a s*crtt weipon a sm^ll pilot 
light burning in its intestines Draper lav back and lei the day’s 
troubles soil twiv 

Ihe bathroom was when ht eomposed his best letters Dear 
mother and father he wrote ui soapsuds you would have been 
pioud of \oui son toda^ 1 btliascd like a bastird for the best 
possible reasons F ithtr aiwavs used to talk about integrity 
What would he h ne done i wonder 

Draper low ere t* hirmclf in the v ater and nibbled moodily at 
the corner ol his flanml No doubt a all he continued parents 
alwa> s be ha\e propt rl) \ ou taught ne about honoui and duty 
and Jove ihs neighbour and not to pic k my nose Why did you 
le w< out the bit about how to make a good living ^ 

Suddenly chilled he lurched upnghl splashing water o\er. 
the bathroom floor Ihe small clouds were birgcr now the sky 
was losing its flamingo tinge Balancing on a Irayed cork mat, 
he dried himnlf witJi a hand towel i wet through before 
he was halt done Billany hammered again on the door ‘Are 
you drowned m there^’ 

Draper put on the raincoat that served him as a dressing- 
gown ‘Coming now, he called, hang on just a second * Hastily 
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he swirled clean water round the bath The scum that he had 
left was indistinguishable among the older deposits 

*It’s all yours/ he said flinging open the door Billany pushed 
past him, ‘And about time/ he said ‘Did you clean the bath^’ 

Draper looked hurt ‘Of course I cleaned it,' he said ‘What 
d'you take me for?' 

Towel tucked over his arm he climbed the stairs to his own 
room The barhioom door slammed shut and the bolt rattled 
into place Too late he remembered that he had left his cake of 
soap behind It was useless going back for it, Billany believed 
implicitly that finding was keeping 

‘There are ash trays m every bedroom * i^id Mrs Banow, ‘I 
would be gnteful if somr of you gentlemen would remember 
that ' The gas fire popped md waved b( neath the duty mirror, 
and Billany sucked aAiis soup 

Dinner was the ocra:»ion at which Mrs Borrow always chose 
to make her announ< ements A.n increa'-c m rfnt a hole in the 
carpet a tfltphone mes’-age everything was remarked on be 
tv\ etn the soup and tiie coffee it was like leading a sen il story, 
thought Draper Mr Ban jw had a fine of drami and the 
best was always kept until last Onc'* when he had cut a towel 
whde drying liK rizor she had ^■pun out the tension until he 
was rolling bread pellets in a sweat of anxKtv 1 would be 
grateful/ she said at last it some of >ou gentlemen would re- 
member that tojvels cost mone> ’ Draper felt like a schoolboy 
called out at morning pra\ers He jerked aiound srattenng his 
bread pellets on to the floor A pure accident, Mrs Barrow he 
babbled ‘Of couise I liVeplace it It was no good Billany telling 
him not to panic to remember that Mrs Barrow depended on 
him and people like him for her living Guilt reduced him to a 
state of nerves in which he would say anything to atone for 
his crime 

The table was draped with a starched white cloth, so stiff 
that it bent like a plank mstead of folding comfortably over the 
knees On either side the boarders ^at like opposing armies, 
peering over a barricade of water jugs, cruets and bottles of 
sauce There were pictures on the walls, all of gloomy men 
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sprouting out of their tall collars like whiskered tulips The one 
with the nmless glasses was Mrs Barrow’s father; the one with 
the rat-trap mouth her great uncle It’s a good thing they’re 
gone/ she told Draper on the day that he arrived T can’t think 
what they would hnve said to have seen me reduced to this 
kind of life’ Suitably intimidated E>raptr had murmured his 
sympathy ‘I he rent/ said Mrs Barrow, ‘is due every Friday. A 
week in ad\ ance * 

A smell of steamed cod crept up from the kitchen and Billany 
sniffed suspiciously W( II be grov ing scales next,* he declared 
‘When d’>ou suppose the} get fish on a Monday ’ It must be 
frozen ‘ 

‘Nothing wrong with a bit of fish* ^aid Mr Todd, a small 
tattooed draughtsman Good for the brain ’ 

‘But frozen/ said Billany earnestly ‘It takes away all the 
flavour It s got no energy 

‘Trs sonir of these pills, said Mr I odd ‘They’ll gi\e you the 
kind ul energy you want 

Billany stroked his bend ‘Are they what you use > An old 
man like \ ourself ’ II*- wigged his head towards the door ‘You 
ought to slip a couple in the old girl’s cocoa We might get a 
bit of fun around hero * 

Draper edged hi chaii i little closer to the fire The talk in 
Mrs Barrow > dining room had ihe monotony of a box of spel- 
ling brick'i It was rcarrai ged sometimes it tc/rmed new, if 
unambitious, pattern^ But A ne'er built up into anything The 
pyramid was always nudged over b' in old and stale joke He 
had wondered about Mrs B iirow s s-*x life himself, but it was 
rather like trying to deduce the matihg habits of a dinosaur 
from thf massive 'rmains in a tar p»t He had given up trymg 

For Billany it remained an ever interesting topic One evening 
he had >pent a full hour trvmg to imagine the ntual of her 
undressing ‘1 here must be iron girders holding her m/ he said 
dreamily What d’you think happen a hen the nuts and bolts 
come out’* 

‘Distribution of largesse/ suggested Draper. 

Billany had liked that ‘And what about the stresses and 
strains?* he exploded. ‘I ought to work out a mathematical cal- 
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dilation/ He had thrown himself back in his chair, loosening 
the joints with energetic laughter. 

The fish was covered m sauce, the colour of a boiled blanket 
Draper tackled it warily. It was like opening a parcel that he 
knew to be booby-trapped Even fillets that he ate seemed to 
retain their bones. No matter how careful he was. the last 
mouthful, taken in confidence that the last threat had been 
removed, always betrayed him He watched enviously as Billany 
loaded his fork with cod and potato, and gulped it down. 

‘Pass the water,* he said. 

Mr Todd obliged. ‘What’s the matter, don't you like fish ?’ 

'It’s the bones/ said Draper ‘I always seem to get them ' 

Mr Todd nodded wisely. ‘Some people have delicate throats/ 
he said ‘I knew a chap in the army who choked on a kipper 
bone. He fell off his benr h all blue m the face We slapped him 
on The back and all the rest of it, but it wasn't any good He 
pegged out before we got him to the MO ' 

Draper pushed his plate away, feeling sligHlly sick. 

‘Hand it over/ said Billany. ‘If you rt sure you don’t want it/ 
He piled Draper’s helping on top of his own ’You ought to go 
to Dublin/ he said ‘Pinesl prawns In the world Oysters too All 
guts and go, not a scrap of bone ' He flicked a scrap of fish from 
his beard ‘Did he sufter much, the chap with the kipper?' he 
inquired 

The lounge at Mrs Barrow's had all the amenities of a 
NAAPI canteen, and approximately the same degree of com- 
fort. I he designs of the cxld carpels covering the floor merged 
into a neutral drabness, with various bleached oases marking 
where past hoarders had spilled their drinks Ihe cloth of the 
billiard table was welted by an inexpertly mended tear, and in 
the gloom of the comer furthest away from the fiie, an upiight 
piano stood like an abandoned coffin. Ihere was a smell of 
billiard chalk and metal polish More family portraits hung at 
intervals around the walls, and in the huge grate a small heap 
of coals oozed yellow smoke. 

Mrs Barrow lit the fire each day at five o'clock precisely and 
the evening’s supply of coal filled exactly half of the ornate 
scuttle. The ration had to last and keeping the fire alight until 
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the last boarder had gone to bed was a calculated art Half an 
hour’s cheerful blaze at the start of the evening meant two 
houis' chill at its end Mr> Barrow kept her coal in a locked 
ctllar and the key in her pocket 
The coal supply united the boarders in a chilly camaraderie; 
but the television set divided them Drapei had tried to stay out 
of U He rarclv watched the programmes, and since his school- 
das s the idea of tal iiig sides of committing himself to a cause 
or an illianc* whether it ims in a playground fight or m a 
Hoarding house dispute, filled him with ipprehension 
Mis eva^ons were useless and as he pushed open the lounge 
door threads of his one mouthful of cod itching between his 
t( eili he knew that it was going to bt one of the evenings he 
dreaded 

‘Do you expert us all to watch programmes for bloody 
morons^* iikcd Mr i\3n< a quantity surveyor with a large 
blick moustache and i nivs blue chin Do you think that night 
iftrr night some of us here some c>f us, that is, with the rudi- 
ments of intelligence w art to w ate h all that cock about gang- 
sters f here s other things in lift vou know 1 here’s even things 
which might iinpro/'^ >oiir mind if >ou re pn pared to take the 
risk Mr Wans attended evening classes and the previous 
summer he bad gone to Vugoslavia on a T \ tour Draper 
rather liked him but Mr I \ ms came from Birmingham, and in 
any argument he iookLd tc Draper - * fellow provincial - for 
support 

He looked now ‘Isn t it nght wha I say^ Quiz games, panel 
games ill tbit cock n t >ou fed u^ with it’’ 

Well Dnper tc mpoiized ‘I don t often watch television * 
Leave the lad out of it said VIi Beadle ramming tobacco 
into the bow 1 of his pipe 

I vervone who live s here iS concerned ’ 

‘No one but V ou is concerned ’ 

Mr Beadle was retinxl rich, and j ulnerable His wife had 
died many vears ago and since then he had weathered the hos- 
pitality of three married daughters before deciding that he pre- 
ferred to live in the companv of men where he could pay his 
wa) and be as obstinate as he felt inclined Strangers expected 
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old men to be stubborn, and made the proper allowances Mem- 
bers of the same family conceded nothing After the three girls, 
each one of them as rude and ruthless as himself, Mr E\ans was 
easy meat 

'In all this house, there's only you who talks about improving 
the mmd/ said Mr Beadle 'Could be you're the only one who 
needs that sort of thing I m all nght Young Diaper looks all 
right Mr*Billany seems perfectly content with his stut/is quo 
Wc jre all sympathetir of rouise, but we can't let your educa- 
tion interfere with other people s entertainment It s not 
fair' 

Below Mr E\ans left elbow, the secret agent shot the lock 
oft a bedroom door Ihf man m bed reached for his autom itic 
beneath his pillow but too late ‘You call this entertainment ' 
dc manded Mi i vans I hen s a him about penguins on the other 
programme ' 

Mr Beadle took his pipe from his mouth *Is there really ' he 
said Penguins ' lb looked round the room I finds up those of 
you who want penguin « ' 

Drapei dug both hand> in his pockets You cm t take a vote 
like that It '' not the w ly to do it ’ 

Mr Beadle raised his c>ebruws Is theie some other way^ \ 
secret ballot maybe ' Do you think people are tc»o sh> to idmit 
they wmt to vatch penguins He underlined the last woid 
widi heavy jron> md both Draper and Mr Evans felt their 
faees turn red 

'There s nothing wrong with penguins,’ said Mr Fvans 

'Nothing at all said Mr Beadle 

‘Some people like to watc h them ' 

‘So I understand ' 

‘tvery night \ou come in here and switch that bloody thing 
on to exectly what you want, said Mr Fvans No one else gets 
a look in ’ 

Mr Beadle watrhed a smoke ring eddying its way up to the 
ceiling ‘No one else complains,’ he said ‘It seems that my taste 
m programmes meets with the approval of most of the residents 
m this establishment ’ 

Mr Evans slapped his evening paper on to the mantelpiece as 
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if he wLshed it were Mr Beadle’s bald head ‘Don’t be so bloody 
pompous/ he snapped His accent thickened as his annoyance 
increased In contrast, Mr Beadle grew blander, spinning out^his 
speeches like thick, golden syrup 
‘Pompous/ he said, giving the fat, quizzical chuckle that sig- 
nalled the end of the argument ‘I have always considered 
m) self a reasonable man By all means watch your penguins ' 

‘ rh( programme’s over, said Mr Todd ‘two minutes ago ' 

I here was a momcni of silence, punctuated by the steady 
plopping of Mr Beadle s pipe *A pit>, he said at last, ‘a great 
pity 'Vou might say that the bird'* had flown * 

Mr I \ans showed his teeth m a savage gnn ‘Penguins can’t 
fly/ he snapped Its somctlung you learn at schciol. part of 
your education* 

It w as not worth much thought Draper Mr Beadle hardly 
flinched But me shot hid been fired, and hr understood why 
Ii a long war it was often the smallest bullet that killed the 
general 

'I’ve got to get out. he toW Tro\ ‘If 1 spend another night 
listening to those old sods going on about the telly I shall do 
my nut rhe> re both a^ bad a each other Evans and his cul- 
ture for the masses, and Beadle sitting there like an Islington 
rajah gloating o\ci a lot of tittie^ Flicy 11 drive me round the 
bend 

‘You c ould alwavs go home, Troy suggested 
‘I could alwavs cut ni\ thro it’ 

What voh want, s'^id Troy, ‘k >omeone to peg out and 
leave >ou a few thousand quid That ought to set you up 
nu cly ' 

Draper gave a hollow laugh ‘I don’t even know anyone with 
a thousand quid If 1 saved ^ millionaire from drowning he d go 
bankrupt the next day I can see my future like a big black 
sack It s blcKidy uncomfortable and K ititched up tight I can’t 
get out and no one can get in It’s a cheerful prospect ’ 

‘There’s always Mr Fennmg ’ 

Carefully Draper set his cup in its saucer. ‘I have nightmares 
about Penning,* he said ‘I his job’s the only one I’ve got, and 



Penning happens to be the man who employs me. It’s a beauti- 
ful relationship, something like master and slave. He doesn’t 
beat me too often and I manage to stay alive on the crumbs 
from his table. But it’s as sure as old boots that he’s not going 
to give me a bigger slice of the loaf. I might get strong enough 
to beat his head in.’ 

Tou’re due for a rise.’ 

Drajier shook his head. *Not a chance. Not unless I shot the 
magistrate and gave Penning th\. exclusive story. I can’t afford 
just to walk out. I’ve got nothing saved and he knows it. I’ve 
just got to hang on until something else turns up. We’re not 
all in the grocery business ’ 

‘I’m not in the grocery business,* protested Troy. 

‘Your old man is. It’s the same tjjing.’ 

Troy pushed back his chair and stood up. ’Its glandular/ he 
said. ‘Once a week you come in with the same old moan. lousy 
digs. Not enough money. Fcnning’s a bastard. The job stinks. 
It’s all true, or you think it’s Iru^^ But down at rock bottom 
there’s something else.* 

‘You’ve got a one-track mind.’ 

‘So you say/ retorted I roy. ‘All the same, I’m right You’re 
sex-starved All that frustration does terrible things to your 
system. Your heart beats iwiu- ah fast, you bite your nails, you 
look a wreck. It*& simple chemistry, something to do with 
adrenalin.' He tweaked Draper’s tie into place. ‘Look it up for 
yourself Be your own doctor,’ 

‘You know what you can do/ said Draper. 

‘Physically impossible/ said Troy, ‘That’s in the book too' 

It was a quiet morning I3oreen scoured her nails with an 
orange stick. Penning telephoned to say he would-be in the 
office after lunch, and Draper wrote his letter home. 

‘Tliere is really very little news/ he began. ‘We have all been 
working pretty hard, and I am now covering one of the courts.- 
My shorthand ,(Dad will want to know) is getting better. Harry 
Troy, the friend I mentioned before, took me along to a poetry 
reading the other night It was very' lively.* Draper paicsed, 
erased the last sentence, and typed heavily over the fluffy paper. 
*1 found it very interesting. There was a stimulating discussion 



to wind things up. Harry (Troy, that is) introduced me to his 
fiancee She is a very understanding person. Her father, I be- 
lieve, is a vicar somewhere in Sussex.* 

As he finished the sentence, the telephone at his elbow rang, 
trapping him in the lie Draper picked it up, and mr redulously, 
heard Cynthia’s voire asking if Troy was in the office, 
‘He*s not here,* he said, ‘itiis is John Draper. 1 was just writing 
about you.’ 

'About me?‘ 

To my parents,’ said Diaper was* just telling them how 

much I liked you * 

He heard her laugh softly She sounded pleased, he thought. 
‘Harry’s on a job,' he said, ‘can I give him a message?* 

‘lie was going to let me Know li he was coming to dinner 
tonight,* Cynthia said. ‘He wasn't sure whether he could make 
it.* 

‘I’ll ask him ’ 

‘He might not know > et ’ 

*ril get him to nng you,* 

‘lhat would be fine ’ 

The < onscrseatioii flagged 

‘Well.* Draper said awkwardly. ‘I’ll make sure he rings.’ 

‘Not later thai^six * 

‘Not later than six,’ he repeated 

‘You must cf>me yourself sometime.* said Cynthia. Tm 
always glad to sec Harry's Inendi ’ 

Draper 'tiansferred tne i.ceuer to nis other ear. ‘I’d like 
that.’ he said. ‘I’d like to come very miu n took good care 
of me the other night I’ve not had ♦ho cliance to thank you ’ 
His gnp oA the telephone was grov ing sweaty. He changed 
hands again, and groped ioi his handkerchief. 

‘Are you still there?* 

‘Still here/ he said hastily. 

Tou’ll tell Harry then * 

‘I will,’ he ppimiscd. ‘ PHe minute he c ^rnes in * 

Cynthia hesitated, and he imagined her looking at her watch, 
trying to decide how' to end the conversation. 
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‘I’d better ring off/ he said, 'there’s a lot to do ’ Doreen gave 
a small disparaging grunt, and he glared at her across the office. 
Tve isntten it all down. Harry's to nng not later than six. 
Anything else 

'Nothing else See you soon, I hope ' 

'I hope so ’ said Draper, 'I really do ’ 
lie replaced the receiver as it it were something fragile, and 
rubbed his hands on his handkeichief ‘Do you always listen to 
other people s rons ersations he demanded 
Doreen ignored the <quPstion Good job Mr Penning wasn’t 
in You know what he says aliout personal rails ’ 

It wasn t mj call ’ said Draper I just happened to know the 
caller’ Fascinated he watched Doreen prod loo‘e a stnp of 
cuticle and then bite It off ‘Mii<'t you do that’’ he asked ‘Can't 
you save it for another time’ 

Deliberate!) Doreen started on the next nail She gave no 
sign of having heard him It was nther eene, thought Draper, 
as if b) the fli( k of a switch she could convert her mind into a 
one wav radio, tran>mittitig the signals but receiving none 
‘Your mils, dear, he said loudl> Go and eat ^lem some a here 
else’ 

Doreen stared at him impassively through mascara clogged 
lashes Must hav** been a verv special callei^ she said \ou 
were using vour other voice ’ 

‘What other voiced’ 

'You know which I mean,’ said Doreen softly and spitefully, 
'the posh one ’ 
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The candle flame shuddered in the draughts as Tro\ peered at 
his wrist watrh It was almost citv* n o’clock and ht^ was three 
hours late Grease spots fell like tears on to the sleeve of his 
jacket, and sulkily he scratched them loose Cynthia would 
notice he thought Cynthia always noticed She was too obser- 
vant, too ready to ull nira how to behave He shrugged his 
shoulders and drank some more of the beer he no longer 
wanted Ht had to go soon, there was no sen^e in putting it 
off 

He stniKed the arm of the girl beside him S!be was small and 
blonde, eighteen > e jrs old Got to move soon ' 

’AJreadv * Sta> tor the next lot ' 

One group moved ofl the stand and another took its place 
They wore tight blue jeans and eheel shirts Fhe leader had a 
small black beird and his hair was combed down in a fringe 
His guitar was plugged in to a loudspeaker, and he sang as if he 
had a cold m hi^head The club was in a ctlhr thit the bands 
used as a phtirsal room The walls were painted blue and the 
ceiling blood n J lables and chairs were jammed agimst the 
bandstand the ir wao little room to dance Instead, the regulars 
performed j hand ji\e a ruual thit turned people* into happy 
puppets It was simple and sitisf>ing knee lap. scissor move- 
ment, clb<'w tap h^llostgn 

Troy blew his nose loiidl> The air s as thic k with smoke, rnd 
his throat w i j sort He glanced at his wrist w ate h again Ele\ cn 
o’clock, there was no mutale Wh^, he wondered, did he make 
trouble for himself ' Draper hid given him the message to nng 
Cynthia, and hours ago it w ould have been ea to say that he 
could not meet her for dinner Sht would have understood all 
nght She always understood even when she did not believe 
him She would excuse every he, every evasion if he allowed 
her to excuse them gracioujly Tact was one of her strongest 
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points. She made allowances; she did not create scenes She was, 
and he noted the fact with a mental swagger, the perfect 
mistress 

The pony-tail of the blonde girl wagged in time to the music, 
and Iroy reached for her hand She smiled bnghtly and 
mechanica11> . but went on with her hand jive They made con- 
tact, thought Troy, like two ball bearings; click, and then away. 
At the proper time, she demanded attention, but she was inde- 
pendent of him She did not expert courtesy; she was friendly, 
but in the last resort, indifferen^ With Cynthia thought Iroy, 
everything mattered I here were degrees of importame, just 
as there were degrees of offence hot someone th it he had taken 
to be sophisticated (and that was another word he had trouble 
in digesting) she was extraordinarily vulnerable Her feelings 
could be huit Probably, Iroy told himself, it was something 
to do with her age 

He smiled across at the blonde girl She was eighteen years old 
and rjnliai wa, almost twenty >cars older Mf>mentarily, he 
was appalled What, he wondered would the blonde think it he 
told her that he was sleeping with a woman •Id enough to be 
her mother Check old ( nough to be his ow n mother 

He nursed his beer, lilting the glass, so that a bttle slopped 
over on to the lablc-top 1 he music had chanq^d but it sounded 
much the '»amc Indentigibly, the blonde went on with her 
hand jive Cynthia would probably lie asleep, lit thought, and 
unsiimmoned. a picture of hoi bedroom invaded his memory 
The window would be partly open, the curtuns waving in the 
breeze The travelling clock would be ticking quietly by the 
bed Her face would be slighth grcas> with tream 

I le stood up quickly and drained his glass T'vc got to go,* he 
said ‘Are you coming’* 

*ll*s still earlv * 

Tvegottogo, he repeated 

She smiled, no less Lnghtly than fieforc. See you then.’ 

‘See you * said I roy ‘Be good * 

The streets were wet, but it was no longer raining Troy 
turned up his coat collar, and felt in his pocket for change If 
he telephoned now, he might not be too late. He saw couples 
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walking arm in arm, and in the comer shadow, a woman 
stepped forward swinging a key nng. 

Troy hurried past, and he heard the click of the key chain 
as It wound round her finger A taxi roared by, and Troy ran 
after it for a few paces, then stopped Far better to telephone 
first Cynthia haled anyone arriving unannounced 

Tliere was a man m the phone bixitii, and Iroy stood outside, 
rehearsing what he had to say ‘Darling,' he said tentatively. 
But was that nght? There was no letreating from a declaration 
of love, and if the endearment did not disarm, he was on 
dangerous ground ‘Penning kept me late,’ he said But that 
was no better Cynthia knew his working hours And if he 
had been delayed at the office, why was it that- he had not 
phoned ^ 

If Draper had not delivered the message, of course, he would 
be in the clear A thin ram began to fall and Iroy glared into 
the booth lnno(tncc, he thought, know nothing If [draper 
backed him up (and there was no reason why Draper should not 
back him up). Cyrtliu would bthese h^m No message no 
telephone* call He took a pfnn> from his pockrt and rapped on 
the gla>s ‘My wife s ill,’ ht said distinctly, *I ve got to call her 
mother * 

The man in^e glanced round, startled How furtive he 
looked, thought Iroy Perlnps h^ was making excuses too ‘All 
right,' nc said, ‘m a se<ond.’ Imy held the door open It's 
urgent ' 

The man gabbled bis good bve and stepped out ‘There you 
are, he said ‘It s all yours ' The receiver was wet, beaded with 
condensation and the < oin box was S‘»ff Troy heard his pennies 
clash c^iwn, like doors slamming m w \ault. and then the ring- 
ing of the number. ‘Hello,’ he said, ‘it's me ' 

She did not answer immediately, and he scowled at his reflec- 
tion ill the mirror lacing him. Water swished distantly, and he 
understfxxl Cynthia was in the batli It was a stroke of luck; 
warmth relaxed her like a lizard Half-submerged, and drugged 
by the scent of bath essence, she was at her most agreeable. 
'Darlmg,' he said, 'I'm sorry I'm late * 

The water gurgled, and he knew she was sitting up. It was a 
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bad sign: she was alert» and no half-excuses would do. *A11 
right/ said Cynthia. Vhat happened?* 

‘What d*you mean, what happened V 
‘Why didn’t you ring?* 

‘Was I meant to V 

She sighed impatiently. ‘I left a message for you to ring. You 
were supposed to be coming to dinner/ 

‘1 got no message/ 

‘Harry/ she said, wamingly. 

‘Honestly/ he said, ‘no one told me anything about dinner. 
Who did you speak to ?’ 

He could sense hci testing his lie. It was not important 
whether she tjeliesed it All that mattered was whether she 
could allow herself to accept it. He felt Ins pulse jumping as 
if he was waiting for a card to be turned, or a number to come 
up ‘I’ve been working/ he said ‘There was a fight down in 
Leman Street. A copper got beaten up. Tvc been w^andering 
round trying to find something out.’ 

‘And did you V 

‘Not a thing,’ said Troy. ‘I’ve told you whtt it’s like down 
there. Nobody talks It was a dead loss.’ 

‘You didn’t sec John Draper’’ 

This is it, thought Troy This was where hc,could be caught 
out ‘I spoke to him/ he said, 'earlk-r on/ 

‘He didn’t tell vou I telephoned?' 

’We W'ere in a hurry. T ou know how it is/ 

‘All right then, said Cynthia, ‘forget it.’ 

The seconds ticked by Irov glanced at his watch Five 
minutes to complete the smoothing-down, five minutes to get 
her to bed ‘I’m coming round/ he said. ‘.Slay right where you 
are. ITl scrub your back.’ 

It was always the same after he had gone. The flat seemed 
bigger and colder; drained of noise and life. The bed was* 
savaged, like the scene of a crime One pillow still bore the 
dent of bis head. In the bathroom, the basin was rimmed with 
the scum from his razor. The morning papers were folded 
inside out. 



Slovvly, Cynthia rolled on her stockings Her legs were long 
and white, pumice stone kept the skin smooth but in the 
hollow of the ankles, fine purple veins «’traggled like the mark- 
ings on a bird s egg It was odd tbit she should remember that, 
she thought It vvas twenty, no twenty five years since she had 
been bird nesting It had been hte spring almost summer ITie 
retd beds were thick and as she had reached out to touch the 
tiny domed nest watei had gu Aed up over hei shoes 
Ah cntl>, she stroVed her foot Hci childhood >eemcd mered 
iblv remote cut off from her like tiif giwn and settled country 
of a nur«er> tale In her book cast she «till kept the stones of 
Beatrix Potter Peb r Rabbit sb ding Mr McGregor s carrou and 
Mrs Tittlemouse neat in her larder full of thistlt down It was 
all so settled so secure the watercolours pauited with love, 
the pagers gnmed with small fingerprints She never looked at 
them now It was too p unful Each book was a p issport which 
for her w i** no longer v did 

It w f iininv again and she got up to dost the window 
1 ighis biinie d in office huiMings A o\ r the garage, several 
streets aw i> hung hmplv on its pcilc She fdt a twinge of pain 
in her right shoulder, and shiuggmg hack lici dressing gown, 
saw the neat purple liruisf nnd< bv Tro\ s teeth 
She had been in the ^ath when he jrn\*=d and hid not heard 
him open the door and step into the room Ik kiased her gently 
at fir t and then as she responded with a hard export force 
ih It drew her out the iter ihs right hand slid round her 
bark, his left hand qu'^ertd her breasts pinching th' nipples 
She pulled his head down a«* his tongue filled her mouth Then 
suddcnl) hi> fice slid to one 'iidc id he bit her with quick 
surgir il pne ision Slip rued out and iie stepped bad, gnnning 
hatefully He had brandpd her ^he thought not in love, but 
simply to prove that he was ^till his maturt 
Sht dressed rapidly and made the bed Angrily she stripped 
the pillow that he had u^^ed and pul on \ fre«’h pillow case She 
emptied the jshtray (llarrv always smoked a cigarette after 
making love) and w ashed up the break a >t things 
Gu> Aftons face stared up at her from the newspaper The 
headline said i v sacj di nifs any new romancf She sat 
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down heavily, and read the story. Guy had been a guest at a 
house party: there was a daughter: there were photographs of 
them both, hand in hand, It was a stunt, she was sure of it. For 
as long as she had known Guy he had proceeded by numbers. 
Their separation was stage one, and while there was no chance 
oi a reconciliation, he would make no move before passing 
through the second stage of the ritual ; a divorce. 

She smoothed the paper, ind the bland face cracked beneath 
her hand. Behind her the flat, with its striped wallpaper, loomed 
like a well-furnished cell Ihe books waited on tlieir slielves. 
The records stood, fiee from dust, in their bright sleeves. Guy 
was not what she wanted .She had chosen to be alone, and 
Harry heliied her to pass the time, without lieinj, in any way 
permanent She saw her hand begin to tremble slightly, and she 
clenched it into a fist. After a while, the trembling began again, 
and this time she rcmld not stop it 



PART TWO 
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The tide marks had passed the centre of the ceiling. Damp 
stains rippled across the distemper like a long mountain range, 
and squinting with the effort, Draper drew a Union Jack on the 
highest peak. From the desk top he could see into the garden of 
Romani's caK. Weeds fondled a pile of egg cratejf. Rusty tins 
overflowed from a sodden cardboard box. A large black cat 
threaded its way through a maze of baling wire, and a fine 
drizzle pimpled the dustbins. 

Draper shifted his weight from one foot to the other. There 
was a hole in his right shoe, and through it he could feel the 
sharp outline of a paper clip. It was still only Wednesday. Two 
days to go until pay day. Repairs were urgently needed, but so 
were funds. Perhaps Penning would give him a sub. It depended 
on how he was feeling. Just lately he had taken to delivering 
little homilies on matching expenditure with income. Usually 
though, he came through. 

Draper leaned forward and tapped the window. The cat 
looked up from a salmon tin, and stared at him with blank 
yellow eyes. ‘Lucky .sod,‘ said Draper, not really meaning it. 
And yet, he thought, it was lucky. Money, or the lack of it. 
made no difference to the way it lived. Life was one long 
scrounge. There was no status to worry about, no conscience to 
calm. Furthermore, no one could eve- accuse a cat of wasting 
its time, of having no ambition. He vatched it lap round the 
tin. slitting its eyes as the flavour soaked into its tongue. It 
was ab.sorbed in what it was doing. Its .satisfaction was 
complete. 

The door opened and Penning looked into the room. He shook 
his head slowly, and Draper jumped down from the desk. His 
hands felt huge with embarrassment it was the damp,' he 
said. 

The damp?’ 
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X)n the ceiling/ said Draper. 

Deliberately, Penning walked to the centre of the room. He 
set his hands on his hips, and looking upwards, turned his head 
from left to right. Every action was performed in slow motion. 
It was like a Health and Beauty demonstration, thought Draper; 
a ritual in strict tempo. He improvised a chant to fit the move- 
ments : *Left, two three. Right, two three. Stretch your neck. 
Scratch your arse.’ In the garden, the cat abandoned the salmon 
tin and«]ouched away towards the kitchen. 

*I was just seeing how far the damp had spread,’ said Draper. 

Tou ne^ to stand on the furniture ?’ 

‘I was measuring it. Exactly.* 

Tou know how much 1 paid for that desk ?’ 

I don’t give a monkey’s, thought Draper. ‘No/ he said. 

‘Fifteen quid,’ said Penning. ‘Second-hand. In good condition 
though. Look at the surface now. Scratched to buggery. Not that 
you care.’ 

Draper tned to wrench the conversation back to its starling 
point. 'The damp’.s getting worse/ he said ‘It can’t be very 
healthy down here. What it we had an inspector . . . ?’ 

‘We’ve had inspectors.* 

‘Not lately/ said Draper. He brushed his hand over the desk 
top. Til put a drop of polish on thcie. Some of that silicone 
stuff. That’ll put it right.’ 

Penning blew his nose loudly. It was a signal to c hange the 
subject ‘Anyway,* he said, ‘there’s a job tor you.’ 

‘I was doing the court.* 

‘Forget the court There’s been a break-m at Swan’s. Two 
thousand quid nicked. Go and see what >ou can pick up.’ 

Draper hesitated for a moment. ‘I was going to ask you for a 
sub . - .* 

’What d’you do with your bloody money : eat it?’ A croco- 
dile wallet gaped briefly, as Penning plucked a pound note from 
the back pocket. ‘Now, move,’ he said, ‘you’ve not got all day/ 
He shot back his cuff and glanced at his watch. It was gold, 
with a sweep second hand, a miniature alarm, and an auto- 
matic calendar. One more instrument, thought Draper, and it 
could pass for a dash-board. 
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‘It*s nearly ten now/ said Penning ‘Fifteen minutes to get 
over there Hall an hour to look around You should be able to 
put something over by eleven Lei’s have some good quotes/ 

‘What about dropsy?’ 

‘Who for 

‘1 don’t know/ said Drap<'r ‘Ihe watchman Fhe Cip Half 
a bar always helps’ 

Penning shook his head ‘look laddie, you’re a reporter, not 
a bloody benevolent society \ou just ask questions You don’t 
pay their wages ’ He tapped the w at' h again Don’t forget/ he 
> jid ‘Bags oi quotes And get the names right ’ 

Half ^ mile from Sw an s he could smell the timber, a mixture 
ol spice and turi>entipe thit ilwa>s reminded him ot the balm 
he inhaled as a child when h* had catairn rhe\ made furniture 
at Swan s three-piece suites dining room suites, rocktail cabi- 
nets which plavtd the Rlucbelk oi Srotlan'l when they were 
opened uo and small (Kcasional table* Sometimes Draper 
wondered whnt made an or* ision Ihe tables were made ot 
deal, with i highly polished maple veneer vhuh blistered off 
like a dead skin lie told old Swan about it onre. expecting 
exi uses and ofifu lal explanations But instead the old m n had 
agreed with him It’s tnsh h« said shoddy rotten trash But 
Its what tlie pul Ik want S*^mirctrcd, he ^till had his own 
work hop jf the hark ol the fartor) where le kept his chisels 
and his blocks oi wood r, Draper had witched him carve 
the arm of i chair, the shavings rolling baefc from the steel like 
Jong blond w ate h springs 

Hf had asked what tnc timber was md old Swan had said it 
was lime There’s nothing to touch it he had si d 1 like i bit 
of mahogany And oak s all right Not 1 nghsh oak, that’s too 
hard But you can’t go wrong with lime It’s hke* cutting 
cream ’ 

Ibere was no point in asking old S^van aT»ojt the break-in, 
thought Draper He kept as far awav from the business as he 
could The finmets of the him were i the moist hand of his 
son Bernard and there would be no difficulty m persuading 
Bernard to talk Bernard Sw an enjoyed talking 
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'It’s a scandal/ he told £>raper. 'I follow police advice, and I 
get robbed Just wait until the next meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce FH see that there’s an investigation ’ 

He paused for breath, and Diaper took his chance. 'Into 
what?’ 

Bernard Swan offered him a cigarette from a chrome case. 
There was a fitted lighter in one comer and the cigarette tasted 
of petrol Bernard Swan mhiled a mouthful of smoke and blew 
it out noisily 'It s confidential/ he said 'Comes under the old 
sec unty regs Has e to be c aref ul ’ 

Draper felt like a conspirator i’m ilways careful ’ 

‘They won’t like it down at the station ’ 

That’s my viorr> ’ Draper locked his jaw at the appropnate 
angle a trifle rakish, youthfully determined ‘It sounds as 
though you have a genuine grievance he said t aref ully 
Bernard Swan gnppied his arm, and leaned forward so that 
Draper could see the enlarged porc*’^ c>n thf sidt of his nose ‘It 
was their idea, he said The> told me tr stigger the pav dav 
For >ears we’\e pa’d out on Friday > Never anv trouble But 
they advised me to make a change 
'Who advised you ” 

Bernaid Swan released his arm Tm }ua telling you Down at 
the station 1 hat C I D seigeani 
‘Fuller?’ 

I dont know his name '5fes, Fuller Make a change, he 
said \nu never know whos watching the factor) If you 
alwa>s follow the same routine, it makes it dead easy for 
thieves * 

'He s got a point,’ said Draper 

Thai’s what 1 thought* said B<rnard Swan ‘Anyway, last 
week we paid out on Wednesday NobexI) IiJ^ed it much, but 
we thobght we’d give it another try Locked the cash away last 
night and found it gone this morning ’ 

'And what about the police?' 

Bernard Swan thumped his blotter ‘What about the police? 
You tell me, Mr Draper We change the s>stem of a lifetime on 
their advice, and they can’t be bothered to keep an eye on 
things* He straightened his tie, and cleared his throat. 
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Announcement coming up thought Draper *I am bound to say/ 
said Bernard Sv an. ‘that I hold the police entirely responsible 
for the loss of my firm’s money ’ 

‘Can I quote you’* 

‘Certainly/ said Bernard Swan I feel thi.t I am speaking on 
behalf of my < ollcagues m the business fraternity all of whom 
are entitled to police protection I he protection, in tact, which 
m> own company has not received 

'1 ve got the point * said Draper 

Bernard Swan still icxjted severe ‘Perhaps youd care to see 
how they got in 

‘Of course ’ said Drajier 

He followed Bernard Swin on to the fartop' floor Sheets of 
\c nor r stood ag 11 n‘t 'u wills slicked e k ally as ■ li< ed bread 
His feel rustled through crisp ^ihaving . and there was an over- 
powering smell of glu( It was a shame the stuff was shoddy, 
he thought But there w is uothing v rong with the materials 
lh( work w IS ^till i lein 

rhc> piu«ea in front of the gents A window was foretd in 
here, said B< rn ird Sw in Thi v kn< w what rhev were doing all 
light No me ssing ibout fhes went slnight to the safe Some- 
one called him md he pared icross the floor In the opposite 
doorway stood a secret ir> with two men wearing trilby hats 
and blue o\ err oat. 

Draper rccogni/ed them It s the CID/ he md 

*Wc d better pi v our resf ts 

Neither of the men took off tneir Itats but they both nodded, 
‘Mo»*e questions Sc ige in t fuller’ sod Bein ird Swan His face 
was** flushed, and he dibbed it his nps with a handkerchief 
Three iheers lor the Clumber of Commerce, thought Draper. 
Behind every business an unsung hero 

Ihe obW of the two dttceti\«s pointed across the room. 
‘Perhips } ou d be so good as to show Detective Const ible Scrut- 
ton wher^* thi thieves got in sir. he said 1 )ust w'ant a word 
with Mr Diaper ’ He waned until Bei i rd Swan was out of ear- 
shot, and then smiled broadly I suppose that stupid bastard's 
been making speeches, he said ‘Not that voud be so unfriendly 
as to wnte them up* Ihs smile remained genumely warm, the 
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identical expression, thought Draper, as the time he broke the 
drunk's nose on th^ way to the station. 

‘That was the idea/ he said. ‘What Mr Swan says is news/ 

Sergeant Fuller made a farting noise with his lips, but the 
smile did not alter. 

'It’s my job to report what he says,* protested Draper, 'it’s 
not my fault that it's a lot of cock.’ 

Sergeant Fuller clasped Draper around the shoulders, and 
steered him gently towards the outside door. Tell me/ he said, 
‘do you get all the help you want down at the station?’ 

'Pretty well/ said Draper 

‘No difficulties?' 

‘Not that I can think of.’ 

‘You always get the tip when there’s anything on ?’ 

‘The office does/ 

Sergeant Fuller took his arm from Draper's shoulder, and 
pushed the door open. 'Then you mjght say that we enjoy a 
very friendly relationship/ he said. 

‘Very friendly/ said Draper. 

Sergeant Fuller followed him into the factory yard and 
closed the door softly. He took a packet of sweets from his 
overcoat pocket and offered one to Draper. ‘Use your loaf/ he 
said. 'Don't stJick your neck out for Swan. It's all balls. an>'way. 
There was no need for anyone to keep special watch on this 
dump. Swan’s get the same service as any other firm. It was 
just a bit of bad luck that some geezer broke in/ 

‘But you’d rather I didn’t mention this stuff about the 
police/ 

‘It might lead to unpleasantness/ said Sergeant Fuller# ‘Not 
trouble. At least, not for me. But every complaint has to be 
looked into.’ He shifted his sweet from one side of his mouth 
to the other. *It’s*all such a bloody waste of time.' 

Draper held up his hand. ‘All right,' he said, 'for old acquain- 
tance.’ He tried to summon up a grin to match the enduring 
smile of Sergeant Fuller, but it would not come. ‘Got to move/ 
he said, 'they’re waiting for me to put something over.' ^ 

‘It's a nice little story/ said Sergeant Fuller. ‘If anything 
happens I'll give you a tinkle/ He waited until Draper reached 
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the factory gate and then called after him. 'Remember me to 
Mr Penning.* A church clock .struck eleven and Draper looked 
for a phone box. One thing he had learned while working for 
Fenning*s Features was the futility of trying to postpone 
trouble. He preferred now to meet each small disaster, on time. 

It was worse than he had expected. At four o'clock the in- 
quest was still going on. Penning had given him the full treat- 
ment; Brewer, returning from a late lunch, had taken over. A 
cigarette hung from his bottom lip, and Draper watched the 
spasmodic snowfall of ash gradually cover his tie as he deliv- 
ered judgement. 'What beats me,* said Brewer, ‘is how any 
trained journalist - and I use the word loosely - can turn out 
crap like this.**He held out a sheet of copy paper at arm's length 
and dropped it into a waslepaper basket. 'That’s where that 
belongs,’ he said. 'Now get on with those local stories.* 

The drizzle had turned into rain and Draper stared up 
through the pavement grating at a grey sky. Dear mother and 
father, he thought, the news is that local boy makes bad, 1 am 
fed up and far from home, although home is not where 1 want 
to be. Mr Penning is a swine. Mr Brewer is a sadist. No one is 
likely to stand on this grating ever again, and the chances are 
that it will be stew for dinner tonight. 

He glanced across at Doreen and rapped hard on his desk. 
Tell me,’ he said, ‘do you like stew?’ 

Reluctantly, Doreen lowr . ed her magazine so that the top of 
the page was level with her nose! 'Stew,' he said, ‘I asked 
whether you liked it.' 

‘Why?’ 

‘Just curious. Tastes in food are very revealing.' 

She shrugged her shoulders, .slippery in pink nylon. ‘I don’t 
mind it.’ 

‘What about fish?' pursued Draper. ‘How do you cope with 
the bones ?* 

Doreen pursed her lips*. ‘I don’t thmk it's any of your busi- 
ness,.' she said. 'I don’t like people who ask personal questions.’ 

‘What’s personal about fi.sh?* 

She ignored him and flipped the pages of the magazine. On 
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the cover a girl rubbed noses with a kitten, and inside a small 
red sunburst there was an announcement: ^Special Offer, ex- 
clusive to readers. Trial flask of sensational new French per- 
fume. Only 2 s. 6d: Doreen would send oft for' it, thought 
Draper. She always did. 

*I had an idea for a new scent’ he said. ‘Absolutely marvel- 
lous scheme. Couldn’t fail.’ 

She sighed deeply and stiffed the magazine into her bag. 
‘What was it called 

Drapei focused his attention on the pale patch of skin above 
the collar of Doreen’s blouse I thought of ( ailing it “Obscene”,’ 
he said She did not reply, but with a deep and piercing pleas- 
ure. he saw the taiget area flush and darken to an unlovely 
terracotta. 

Troy, to his surprise, did not find it funny. ‘It’s like pulling 
wings oft flies,’ be said ‘Imagine that poor cow with her BO 
and that mousta( he she probably has to pull out. hair by hair. 
And > ou have to add to the misery ’ 

‘She’ll get over it.’ 

1 h.it’s not the point.’ 

‘All right,’ said Drapei. ‘tell me what the point is, if you’re 
so clever ' 

Troy studied his beer and took a small sip They were in the 
public bar. and fiom behind the partition They could hear 
Brewer telling a story about the Irishman who was hired to 
make love to a gorilla ’. • . He made one last condition,’ said 
Brewer. “‘Promise me” he said, “that the children will be 
brought up as Catholics ” ’ 

‘The point is.’ said Iroy, ‘that you were just having a go 
at that stupid oaf and Penning Dorecii just happened to be 
there’ 

'loo bloody true.’ 

‘She can’t help the way she is.’ 

‘Not muc h ’ 

‘Look,’ said Troy, ‘we’re none of us perfect.’ 

Draper stared at him as if there was egg on his tie. ‘Which 
crai kcr did you get that little gem from ?’ 
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‘I forget/ said Troy. He took out his cigarette case and 
offered it to Draper. There was an inscription inside^ to ‘H 
from C’, and reading it, Draper smiled broadly. 

'What's funny’' 

He pointed to the case ‘It's like a wash-basin Hot and Cold/ 
He weighed the case in his hand Silver, he thought. 'From 
C>nlhia^' 

Troy nodded 'She’s got a thing about inscriptions Every- 
thing has to be listed ’ He snapped the case shut I meant to 
ask you/ he said, if she ever asks >\hcther you passed on that 
message youiorgot’ 

'Wh' didltorget?’ 

‘Does it matter ’’ Trov \savrd at the barmaid 'Just to get me 
out oJ il I turned uj laic and n v as a hit tru I had to say 
something ’ He ordered two more betis, and waited 
I like C>nthia/ vud Draper 
'Iheie’s noliw agiinst that’ 

‘I bet she lhmk> I'm a shit * 

Iro) shook nil held Nut it «il 1 mid vou she thinks ^ oli’re 
sweet He handed Diaper his beer, and raised his own glass. 
‘Che< I' ’ 

'Cheers,' said Draper 'What were you doing to be late/* 

‘I me t someone at the club ’ 

‘Nice’’ 

‘Promising ’ 

Draper ran nis hngcr n 'd ^ le rim of the glad’s, ard then 
licked It 'tou’rc raving m td ’ ne said ^ marvellous woman 
like that ind >ou go cjft chasing odd bits ot ciumpet 'iou want 
}our head examined ’ 

‘'You don’t know what I want’ 

True enough, thought Draper but with Trov everything was 
diflerent Because he had mone) he hid issurance and he- 
nuse he had assurance he could pick and choose He could 
afford to take risks There was no immediat ‘ limit beyond 
whic h he dare not proceed If one doc ^osed, there was always 
another which he could open And even if it did not yield at 
the first attempt no time was irretrievably lost Time was 
money, and Troy had money to spare. Suddenly he felt sick, 
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physically sick, with envy. He said, 'I think you’re well away 
with Cynthia ' 

Troy drained his gla<!S and glanced at the clock T'm due 
there now/ he said, 'You can come along if you hke/ 



2 


Theie was a row of l^^ad soldiers on the book-case Four were 
infantrymen, with mutton-chop whisker* and tight red trews: 
three were bombardiers, the paint flaking oft their shakos; and 
behind them stood a horse-drawn ambulance loaded with 
casualties C>nthij took one of the bodies from a stretcher 
and put It m Diapc r s hand ‘Is he dead, or is he wounded?* she 
asked 

Draper looked closelv it tlie soldier One leg was in a splint: 
the torso was bandaged, and years of handling had^worn the 
face into a blank pewter mask for a moment he hesitated The 
question '.eeined casual enough, but there was something more 
behind it it was i kid s question he thought and suddenl) he 
sa\v Tiimself as a small bos, sweating in the darf of the garden 
«ihed, chanting tnc oath that admitted hitp to the Marlpit gang 
Now. as then, the feeling was the same Sec rets were about to be 
shared, but first ramt the initiation hser> thing depended on 
giving the pgjjt answer to th^* question 
He closed his e)c ^nd tool a deep brcatl ‘Dead,' he said 
positivi^ly, and opened Ips e>es to see Cynthia smibng 

Iio\ gave him a slow hark lap ‘( onect, he said ‘Morbid, 
but correc t * 

‘Why morbid?’ 

‘Harrv guessed wrong' said Cynth ‘Anvonc w^bo guesses 
right IS morbid Genllv she laid ti,e soldier bacf on his 
stietcher ‘Most people sjv he’s wounded, but some of us know 
the ditlerence She ,quet/ed his hand, tonfimung the alliance, 
and Draper felt absuidly pfoud 

They're nice/ he said. 'Have you had them long 7' 

‘As long as I can remember I think mv father bought them.* 
She counted silmtly on her fingers, ‘►fro s ring with concentra- 
tion ‘It must be over thirty years ago.' she said. ‘And they 
were old then, rhey're supposed to be Vuctonan.* 
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Troy shifted restlessly in his chair. ‘I don’t see what’s so 
marvellous about them ’ 

’Ihey're antiques/ said Draper. ‘Lots of people collect things 
They’re probably valuable ’ 

Cynthia rearranged the soldiers so that their rifles pointed at 
each other ‘I don’t think so f only keep them for sentimental 
value But I’m a hoarder 1 cin’t bear to throw things away ’ 
‘So we've noticed/ sa^d 1 ro> He heaved himself to his feet 
and looked out of the window It was still raining and the 
pavement below was patched with umbrellas Over Knights- 
bndge the sun bled slowl> to death It was almost eight o’clock 
They hid been at the flat for an hour and alread ^ Troy knew 
that It had been a mistike to bring Draper lo begin with he 
had been a distraction, someone to entertain Cynthia, to keep 
her mind ofl their quarrel There was nothing wrong with the 
idea Draper wis the perfect guest quiet and well behaved, 
smoking r'lielully with his cigarette poised a larelul inch 
above the ishtrav appncntne even of Cynthia’s bl()od%bur- 
gund\ Rut without ivurning the situation Iwd illerc«l Jroy 
had liecomc the third person in the room He felt ex< luded, a 
spectator at a game whu h he had himself begun 
*I m sorry 1 forgot to (*ohvei the message, said Draper 
Cynthia settled down beside the gas fire and pulled her skirt 
ovei her knees Tt wasn t imiKwlant 
‘Rut you mu t have w nled dinnei ’ 

‘Not for long said Cynthia I’ve known Him for quite a 
while- I ni used to < ating alone ’ 

Iroy slimmed the window shut ‘Actuilly/ he said, ‘she 
enjovs it’ He stood behind her and squeezed the lobe of one 
ear, increasing the pressure until she jerked her head free 
‘Cynthia’s a listener’ he said ‘She’s never really alone with 
the tireless wireless over there Bag^of concerts on the Ihird 
Talks on Christ knows what’ He picked up the Radio Times 
and ran his finger down the list of pencil marked programmes 
‘How’s this lot for instant culture’ ‘The Breadfruit and the 
Bowling Alley” - a forum on changes in the South American 
novel, followed by sixty minutes of Bartok, and some bod 
talking about Jarrow in the thirties/ He perched on the arm of 
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Draper's chair ‘•You've no idea what you miss with your nose 
glued to the tell/ * 

Draper smiled uneasily *aome people like it/ 

* The telly you mean 

‘I he radio,* said Draper *We only have a telly at the digs ' 
Troy leached forward to stroke C>nthias hair and over- 
balanced slightl> as she pulled back ♦'How docs it feel to be 
part of a minority audience he asked ‘Does it make >ou feel 
ex< lusive, or |ust neglcctc d 

Cynthia walked briskly into the kitchen and Trov followed 
h f she turned to f ire him he clo’»cc) tht door and grabbed 
her roun I the waist iouing her bodv against h>^ She struggled 
silentlv. scoring hr hand with her n nls jerking to one side as 
he trie d to force h^< ki ‘c between her Thighs His mouth left a 
wet smear on her cheek, and ohe spat at bun hie a cat ‘No/ 
she said ‘no, you don t You can lease me alone You can get 
out No's * Shf* w 4S trembling vioh nth and when Irov let her 
go stige'’r(J again it the di ining board It was like the 
monjent after a bomb had t4llen she thought Fhe silence 
roared in her cars Miles awns i car <^kidded and the squeal of 
brakes tn* klcd round the small room She licked her bps and 
fc^retd herself to breathe more slowK 1 mean it/ she -kiid 
‘You c m*t me like one of your little tarts I want you to go ' 
Ik shoo! hii head uncert«inlv I just got mad You know 
me, Cs n I didn t mean to hurt you ' 

‘You didn't hurt me* 

‘I w IS JUST bloody annoved ’ 

'All righT * she ^ iid You were annos ed Now please get out/ 
for a second she thought he wa^ go »ig to strife her. but she 
did not move lie stared it her intently, as if recording e\eiy 
detail of her face hJing it away like the photograph of a town 
that he wa<> unlikely to a isit again and even as he stared she 
knew that be was tafing note of each fault, hoarding it for 
future use She snapped on the light, and unexpectedly, he 
‘grinned ‘Goodbye, then.* he said, and i itted her hand like an 
old friend It was easier than she hau expected, but as he 
walked away, passing Draper who stood cnmson-faced by his 
chair, she had to fight tlie impulse to call him back. With his 
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hand on the doorknob he turned and looked once round the 
room ‘Coming^* he said, and Draper put down his glass. 

‘I suppose I should 

She felt the rush of loneliness like a cold wind and in pam 
she cried out ‘No ’ Draper faltered in mid-stnde, his e>es flick- 
ing wildl> fiom left to right ‘Harry s going.’ she said, her voice 
carefully calm, but I want you to stay ’ 

At halt past eight the club was still empty On the stage a 
man m a leather jacket was testing the microphone, flicking 
the gauze with his fingernail Ihc sound boomed out from the 
amplifiei abose lio> s head How s that^ called the man 
Troy gave rum a thumb s-up sign C lear as a bell ' 

‘Not too loud’ 

‘It’s never too loud’ He lit a cigarette, and watched the 
smokt climb steidiK towards the ceiling Not 3 quiver he 
thought \ bloody great row less th in half an hour ago md my 
hand doesn i even shake At least it shows control Moie||hm 
Cynthn s got 

The man in the leUlier ji< ket Wfnt round the tables lighting 
the candles ind two music im* drifted m and began to unpack 
their instruments Ihev noticed Iroy and crossed over to the 
bar ‘How s n» going dad ’ asked the one with the bcird His 
name was j cck and i'e pi jved the rh^ thm guitar 
All right said I ro> 'NA h it’s with vou ’ 

‘Same IS always We redoing a gig tomorrow.’ 

‘In town’* 

‘Out at hpping A quid apiece if we rc luck} 

*\ou corning’ asked the other m^n His name was Cioorge, 
and he played the double bass The fingers of his nght hand 
were thickly calloused, the skin haid and yellow, like the nnd 
of a lemon 
‘loo far,’ said Troy. 

George stood beside him and examined his Angers ‘The thing 
is, 1 want a hit Ihe Dormobilt s m dock, and I ve got to get 
that bloody fiddle o\ei there somehow * 

‘You want to play something smaller ’ 

‘They won’t let it on a bus,* said George ‘I’ve had more 
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barneys with inspectors than Tve had hot dinners/ He glanced 
up at Troy through the candle flame. ‘YouVe got a drag, haven't 
you?* 

‘Not any more.* 

‘You had one the other week/ 

‘I got rid of it/ 

‘Well, d’you know someone who might be going?’ 

‘I havf^n’t a clue/ said Tmy ‘But 1*11 ask around/ 

‘It's not all that far/ said George. ‘It might be a fair old 
rave. Bags of booze, and plenty of chicks. You never know 
V hat might happen * 

But I Jo know, thought Iroy five men and a double bass in 
the bark of a car, with a girl determined to keep her drawers 
on A last grope maybe, but nothing inoie. *1 told you. I'll ask 
around/ he said. 

‘You'll let me know?* 

'I’ll do tint/ promised Iioy. He waved to the* barmaid: 
‘Ihjj^e birttn, dear' 

‘I’ll get them, said George He drained his glass in three long 
gulps ‘Better get weaving, then * He tapped his homy index 
finger on Troy’s chest. ‘You won’t forget? 

‘No, I won’t forget.* 

The rlul) was filling up. The amplifier coughed a few times, 
and then, as suddenly as il someone had pulled a switch the 
room was throbbing with music. Two couples began to dance, 
the men standing motionle, shifting shghtly from one foot 
to another, while their partn< rs spun in small circles, the line 
of their pants ndging their tight skirt' He had. never brought 
Cynthia here; not that she had wanted to come It was the 
competition he thought That w'as what she couldn’t take; it 
worried her to be matched against someone younger. Cynthia 
wanted to be unique, to be accepted as something • special. 
And. of course, she was different. She w'alked differently, spoke 
a different hnguage, made allow ancc.> that no Oiie his age was 
prepared to make. But every concessio. ' ^s a defeat. She com- 
piomised because she had no choice. She lacked resilience. 

The blonde with the pony-tail signalled to him from the foot 
cf the stairs and he went to meet her. Her hair was the colour 
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of toffee, and he could see down the neck of her sweaterhe 
thought you might show up/ he said 

The trouble with Harry,* said Cynthia, ‘is that he*s spoiled. 
Everyone's alwa>s made a fuss of him All his life he*s been 
able to get what he wanted simply by asking for it There's a 
lot of good in him, but he n^tds discipline Otherwise, he*s 
heading for trouble * She chopped a garlic close into tiny pieces 
and stirred it into a saucepan of peas If we both eat some, we 
won’t notice the smell ’ she said 

The curtains were drawn and the kitchen was like a small, 
bright box warm with the smells of cooking Draper sat on a 
scrubbed wooden chair, his legs stiaadled either Mde, his 
arms and chin re sting on the bae k It w as months since ht had 
been comfortable ‘Marry s got money,' he said. 

‘Mono) s not the problem ' 

‘Is there an> other kind of problem ’ 

She stirred the peas vigorouslx and his mouth watered At 
hrst he had been leluctant to sta\ foi » mul TJow ht was 
impatient for it to begin ou 11 hnd somt eggs in tlic cupbo ml 
behind you, said C\nthu Ihe hesh ones are on the second 
shelf ' 

’How man> 

‘Fivf, saidCvnthu ‘The big ones 

She ( nr •• <d th( eggs into a baMn ind be at them w ith a fork 
The routine was soothing She wa< hippv having something to 
do ‘Clive me the omelette pan,’ she * aid ‘The e opper one, over 
there ' 

She had bought it from a shop in Soho when she was first 
married and always she had obc>ed the shopkeeper’s instruc- 
tions She had never washed it The most she had done was to 
tub round the msidc with tissue paper and salt ‘The grease 
forms a second skin inside,' she explained 

‘Doesn't it get dirty ?' 

‘Of course not ’ 

‘I like cooking/ he said ‘Not that 1 get much chance But I 
used to get the dinner at home sometimes ' He corrected him- 
self. ‘Lunch, I mean/ 
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*Whit did vou cook^' 

‘Nothing much Meat and two \ eg Jam tart' 

‘I m no good at pastry ’ 

‘It s dead eds>/ said Draper ‘Just a knack, really Like nding 
a motor bike ' 

Can you do that too’’ 

‘Fve nevei tried It was just a figure of speech He watched 
her cutting bread one hand holding the loaf atead> the other 
gripping the knife so that her knurkk showed white You can 
ludge character from the wa> pe«)pk cut bread he thought 
She does it well no crumb'* no mc^s everv 'lire the same 
ihickne*'- Not like me hicking the thing to death committing 
muider wrth i blunt niAiument 

Knivts and forks in the table drawer, she *^aid You dont 
mind eiting in here?’ 

T)l f ourse not ’ 

Would >ou 111 e some muvu ’* 

Ju>t as you hh ht ' lul What sort of music any wav’' 
She opened ih< door into the living rciom and pointed to- 
wards the record plaxr ‘ae for yourself I here s a pretty 
good '’election 

He flipped through the glossy shelves ‘What about the 
MJQ’ 

"t me hoo c ’ 

Her lone was deliberate^ neutral ht decided Would you 
rather have something classical’ 

‘I don t mind ’ 

Another test <omin^ up thought 1/ aper Puk one thing and 
you re in Pick another md vourt ever o slighllv out lie tvxik 
a record from the tic k it random Onf comer of the sleeve was 
worn as if it had often been hindled How about this^ he 
said Does Mozait go well w ith omcli tu s ?’ 

‘I don t see why not * 

‘All right then, siid Draper He p it the record on the turn- 
table, and carclullv set the tme arm Th^re was a faint hiss as 
the needle jockeyed over the guide track, and the glad note of 
a horn whooped from the speaker 
He leaked cautiously towards the 1 »trhen, and saw instantly 
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that he had made the right choice His omelette gleamed 
golden on the table a corkscrew lay beside a bottle of wine, 
and Cynthia stood waiting ‘I can never manage this thing/ she 
said ‘See if you can get it open " 

Tpping^’ said Iroy Tes, I might go along What about 
you^* 

The blonde nodded ind her pony till thrashed the back of 
her neck I alwivs go she said Just for the gigeU About 
twenty of us usuilly pile in with the band They always make 
room for the ravers’ Her nime Troy discovered was Sally, 
and she worked as a i> pist in a C ity offit e 

The Hormobilt s lafd up, he said Gcoigc was trying to get 
metogi\( him a hit 
'Arc you going lo^ 

T flogged mv cai a couple of w# eks ago 1 11 have to asK the 
old min if I c in bonow his ’ 

'Will he h t von ' ^ 

I don t set win not' He hid made up hi mind the moment 
she hid said tint siic was going with the bind Probabl> he 
would have to tikr Gcorgt as well but there was no hw to 
sas that Me had to bring him bid Its a Zodiac he slid 
‘there s bag of room I ve borrowed it before no \ ' 

He edged a htlh close i and breathed in the set nt of her si in, 
a mild miXtuTf of soip ind t ileum jiowdcr the smell he 
thought of a ncwl\ birhcd baby She wc^re almost no mike 
up her skin was fresh and as she sucked an orange drink 
through a straw, her pursed lips wer*' plump and pink C a^ually, 
he put his arm round her ind stroked her bare arm She 
squirmed against him and pinned his thumlj agiinst the him 
cushion of her breast Tha gives me goose pimples, she said 
*W here ’ 

Sally giggled and blew bubbles in her drink ‘All over ' 

‘Let me see, he said, and with his other hand rear hed for the 
edge of her sweater 

Instantly she stood up, still smiling, hut with the table be- 
tween them She snapped her fingers in time to the music. 
‘Come and dance,' she said 
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The wine was straw-coloured, and with a faint tinge of green 
at the heart of the glass Draper held it up to the light and 
squinted at the brilliant core He had drunk half the bottle and 
felt deliciously lelaxed Cynthia, he realised, bad drunk very 
little He turned the bottle so that the label faced him, and 
read aloud *Mcursault* He looked up tor approval 'Did I 
pronounce it right?* 

'Absolutely * 

*1 used to ( njov French at school Always meant to keep on 
with It, but there nevei seemed to be the time * 

*You could still take lessons ' 

Go back to s< hoed ^ 

* There are plenty of eourjcs * 

‘Pan all that * he said D4>n*t think I could face the routine ’ 
His eves were feeling sandy again, and without warning, his 
]aw giped in in inesistible ' awn He tried to smother it with 
hi hand but the secemd \ iwn was c-ven more prolonged The 
idts of his face ache d w ith the strain 

C offer, said C>nihi i You find another record while 1 make 
it 

Cant I help V 

‘You look after the music * she said ‘1 hat s what I call being 
helpful 

Jt wis quite darl now I he ga^ fire bmed the hearth and 
rug in soft coral, ind our »de lonely pocT^ts of lluon sconce 
burned holes in the bbek hulk» of efface buildings Dnpci drew 
the curtains shutting the night our Ihe room was like an 
island a warm and private phee wh’ch offered siiiCtuar> He 
changed the record ind lay down on the settee The MJQ 
bonged steallhil) in the background and be closed his e>es, 
imagining cobwebs spun out of gliss tremulous m a south 
wind 

He was asleep when C vnthia came m with rfae coffee, breath- 
ing deeply, his hands clasped behiid his head For almost a 
minute she stood w itching him and >htn, careful to makg no 
sound, she put down the tray, and squatted on the floor, her 
eyes fixt d on his sleeping lace 

This was how she had watched David, she thought, 3^ears ago 
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now Newly mamed, and ndiculoiisly young, she had spent her 
days at the Air Ministry, rushing home at night to await his 
call At the weekends she had travelled to meet him; freezing 
m slow blacked-out trains, sitting m the lobbies of provincial 
hotels, where dog-eared copies of Picture Post lay m drifts, and 
waiters ignored her signals It was winter and the rooms were 
always cold Often, the sheet were rough, and with smgular 
clarity she remembered a rayon-covered quilt that slithered 
persistently off the bed She was always tired, but unwillmg to 
sleep After they hid made love, and David was huddled 
motionless on his side of thf bed she had switched on the 
lamp and lam beside him, propped on one elbow, studving his 
face 

He w IS not handsome His feature, were clumsv and his hair 
badl> cut but there was strength there, and an mnoience 
which had Tie\er left him He was filled before it could be 
destro>ed. diving aown m his wrecked plane into the city 
which he hid set alight Dnper stinfed slightly md she touc hed 
his face with her hand They wtre about the ?ame age the 
living and the dead But she wa< older she reminded herself 
older, md uglier and con umed b> loneliness 

Draper opened one eye and > owned 'Sorry.* he said, 'but I 
was so c comfortable * 

'lhats all nght Stay where sou arc * She poured his coflce 
and handed him the sugar bowl The grains of >ugar were lil^c 
coloured glass «-]>lintcrs of red green and blue as if i dolls 
necklace had come unstrung in the basin He helped him- 
self . and 1 ly bac k again, the c up and sauc er balanr ed on his 
chest 

'If they could see me now. he said 

'If who could sec you’* 

The people at the digs* Ik blew on the coffee and took a 
tentative sip 'It s a pretty grim place Stew to eat, no heal m 
the bedroom, and a row every night about the telly ’ 

'Why don t you move’’ 

Draper hesitated, and struggled upright while he phrased a 
reply It seemed wrong, somehow, to talk about money ‘It’s 
hand) for work,' he said. 
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•And what about work. Do you enjoy what you’re doing?* 

•It’s all right.' 

‘You don't sound very keen.* 

He swung his legs off the settee and leaned forward intently, 
‘I always wanted to be a journalist, and you've got to start 
somewhere. It was either Penning or a local paper. 1 didn't 
want that.’ 

‘What do you hope to do ?' 

*I don't know One of the nationals maybe. Write for the 
telly. It depends where I can break in.’ 

Cynthia felt the warmth of the fire soak through her skirt 
She smothered it down and the material toasted the length of 
one thigh. 'Can }'Ou move over/ she said. ‘It’s getting hot down 
here/ 

•Roast pork/ said Draper, 

‘I beg yf)ur pardon?' 

‘Sorry It was something mv lather used to say ' He bounded 
over to one end of the settee, and patted the cushion beside 
him ‘I used to lie in front of the tire with a book, just like an 
animal. look up all the room. My father used to say he could 
smell me cooking.* 

She laughed and as he looked at her in profile, he saw her 
teeth reflect the firelight as it they hai been brushed with pink 
enamel 'It’s not very funny/ he said. *1 don’t really get on with 
my parents.’ 

‘That’s fairly common/ 

‘I suppose it is. But they seem to think I’m unique. Thought- 
less and unique ' 

She covered his hand with her own. ‘You’re not thoughtless. 
In fact, you’re very kind. 

‘I’m not,’ he said *I just don’t like to see people hurt.' Her 
short hair framed her face like a fur cap. and as she turned her 
head he could see a vein fluttering at the bast of her throat. T 
was glad you told Harry to get out/ he said. 

She held his hand for a moment longer, then let it go. Tt 
wasn’t as sudden as all that/ she said. ‘It wasn’t done on the 
spur of the moment. He made me angry but it had been com- 
ing for a long time.’ 
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‘Were you very fond of him ?* 

‘I loved him/ she said 'Thafs probably not a very proper 
thing to say Not digmlSed anyway But 1 did love him ’ 

'I see/ said Draper He Iteli confused, and a little embar- 
rassed Other people's confessions alwa>s put him at a dis- 
advantage They were made, unconsnously sometimes, in the 
hope of provoking a reaction But, often, he had reacted, not 
only violently, but inappropnatel> Lately, he had learned to 
be more cautious Until he was familiar with the argument, he 
chose to be non committal 

*I don't bear him any grudge/ said C>nthia Tm still very 
fond of him But it s finished I don’t want him back here ’ 
Draper tned to make his voice sound deep and leassunng *1 
think you’re vtr> wise,’ he said 
She took his hand again pressing it into the cushion Not 
w ise,’ she said, 1)ut m> instincts arc good I know how to stay 
alive’ 

‘It's all right for tomorrow, then/ said Trov^‘1 II pw k you up 
around seven, and wc’ll see the othei > on the way 

Bettei make it a quarter to/ said Sail) They’ve #fOt to be 
there on time ’ 

As they came out of the underground stition, Troy toak her 
arm She wore a light pophn raincovl and through it he could 
feel her bones as hnc as a bird’s The ram hid stopped, and 
there was a smell of wet dust and drying pavi ments 
‘It« not far/ she said ‘I reckon it takes me about five 
minutes ’ 

*Toulive at home^’ 

‘With Mummy and Daddy They say I’m too young to be on 
mv own * 

‘Dyou mind?’ 

She pushed back her head scarf, and under the street lamp he 
saw the delicate fu/7 ol hair fringing her temples T get a bit 
fed-up sometimes, but it’s cheaper than living by mysdl/ 
‘What about boy friends?’ 

‘What about boy fnends ’ 

They don’t think you’re too young to have them ?' 
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‘So long as there’s more than one Daddy says there’s safety 
in numbers.* 

‘What else does Daddy say>* In his mind’s eye, Troy was 
sketching their faces Daddy with a small moustache and rim- 
less glasses; Mummy with a blue rinse and a permanent wave. 
Instinctively he knew, and disliked them 
‘We don l talk much,* said Sally ‘Just m the mornings, and 
at meals 1 m out most of the time.* 

'At the rlub you im in’* 

‘1 here and other place’- * 

*I VC never seen you iin vi here elsf' * 

She shrugged jmpjtiuillv I don’t suppose >on know all the 
places I eo to I mo\ uound I he re arc millions ot places’ 

‘All right.* said Iroy ‘I oiil> rtrijark^^d I wasn't putting you 
on trial ’ 

rhc> walkf'd in silt nr i to the comer Behind the trees a 
clocV struck elev^'n, and sally ft It in her purse l\e got to 
go. she said 
‘It starl\ >tt* 

i know, but if I m going to be late lemon ow, it saves an 
argument 

I suppose you re right Sht expects to be late he told him- 
'•eh late, md f<ar aw ly irim her^ I don t txen Inow your 
last name, he said If I m picking ^ou up tomorrow , I ought to 
know th it 

Mie gnawed it her bottom lip fiefore icplying You promise 
not to laugn**’ 

‘I won t Hugh’ 

‘Some proplo nuke jokC'* al»out it ’ 

‘Not me 

‘All right,’ sht Slid ‘it’s Virtue I can’t help it I was bom 
with it ' 

Iroy held her arms lightly, ana kissed her cn th^ forehead. 
‘Thcies nothing wrong with It. he ul nothing at all Look 
at my name I ^ound like an aiu lent monument ’ 

She came closer, and he held her tiglith. nuzzling her ear so 
that she could not see his grin In any case,* he said, *ioi a 
maiden laamc, it’s very appropnate.' 
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When Draper came out of the bathroom, C 3 mthia was on her 
feet The coffee cups had been cleared away, and without 
ostentation she glanced at her watch 
‘I should help you Vi ash up/ he said 
*It can wait till morning * 

‘Positive’' He knev^ that it was lime to go, but desperately 
sought reasons to stay 

*r always clear up in the morning At this time of night. Pm 
too e\hausted to do a thing ' 

He still hesititcd f could do them while >ou sat down ’ 

‘1 wouldn t think it it Her \oicc was quite cheerful now 
and he accepted his dismissal 

it was a in irvellous meal ' he said ‘The whole evening was 
marv'^llous He rleired his throat nervously ‘Would >ou have 
a meil wnh me sometime’' 

Id love to Sfit looked at her watrh again *^oii vt mi»sed 
the last tube Would vou like me to nng lor a ti\i ’ 

Driptr rapidlv c ilculaUd the amcHint in h^ pocket md llitn 
shool his held I ^ vv ilk he 'aid 1 olun t!kc a troll before 
turning in It hi In'* mr to sleep 
‘Ycu shouldii l ha\cdidicult\ in <bepmg ' 

Somttmt s J worry about thing 

‘Tioure not woiiied no\v \ statement he noUd not a 
queslic n 

‘A bit h( Slid I m worried iboutyr»u * 

She handed him his t o it and pic ked a sc rap of hnt from the 
collar I here s no to wurr> about me I\e hid v/orse 
things h ipjK n to me thin Han\ Troy ’ 
hat sort of things ’ 

She opened the door and stepped out on to the landujg 
‘Anoiber time she ‘aid You ve got fo go home now * 

he paused at the top of th< stnrs she ti'scd him lightK on 
the cheek It was efiiricnt and impersonal an aunts kis' and 
when he lumcd she had already moved away i 11 gi\ ^ >ou a 
nng * he said 
‘Please do ' 

‘Good night, then ' 

‘Cjrood night ' 
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She stood in the open doorway, listening to the clatter of his 
footsteps down the stairs, and then the distant slam of the 
street door He’s too young, she thought, much too young Her 
aims pimpled in the sudden chill and she vieiit inside Ihe 
soldiers held their ranks on the book-case and with a strange 
tenderness, she lifted the dead man from the ambulance 
Ihe small leaden body lay in the palm of her hand and she 
stroked its batteied iace He wa> right ibnut that, she thought 
Ml kno.vs the diftcretiit between lile ind dtath Her fingers 
closed o\ei it, and walking ilmo,t gaih she went into the 
1 lU hen to wash up. as shi always did, before going to bed. 
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*A dog can’t sing/ said Dr^oer, 'it’s physically impossibh* I 
read an artic le about it somewhere There was something about 
the shape of its mouth It < an*t form ( onsonants * 
fanning appeared not to have heard him Ihe owner’s name 
is Mr Banks, ro Wilbcrforce Road Ha\e >ou got thal-^’ He 
waited while Draper wrote it down, thhorately patient, nod- 
ding at his desk as he spelled out each word ‘Bill Brewers 
already there, he said ‘Just tr> not to balls things up* 

* Wh at do you w ant me to do then ^ ’ 

‘Whatesfr’s necessity Phone o\tr th( copy, most hkelv It 
we’ve got oppus‘tion Brc wer II want to stav put 
Draper glanced up through the gntiny I or^ f liangc it w is 
fine He (ould e^en see small, wh'te c]oud> through the pitma 
of mud on the window I d btuer talc a i ab/ he said 
If you want to p i\ tor it yoursf It 
‘I thought this w as uigtril ’ 

•Just get there, slid iejining ‘And lit u^ know when >ou 
aiiive 

Draper stuffed his notebook into his iK>rJct It was always 
the same, he thought Panic om minute, and the old heavy 
hand the nc^t I here was no point in arguing It was the 
natural order of things life ram on Bank Holidays, and packets 
of crisps with no salt in them the light on the stairs had 
fu^ed and he clambered up cautiously, holding on to the 
banisters like a conductor rail In the dark the smell was some- 
how stiongi r Ht stopped half-way up and cast around, tr>ing 
to trace the component parts There was cabbage, followed a 
close second by cars, with onions, and gravy, and custard 
bringing up the rear Possibly it was dangerous In sewers there 
were sometimes explosions when pockets of gas were touched 
off by a naked flame Jiolding his breath, he ran up to the top 
and flung open the street door, 
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Buses rolled by, one after the other, like a string of tame 
oxen A boy on a bicycle rode past, whistling off kf y Draper 
filled his lungs with I ondon soot, and immediately ftlt better. 
Sometimes thf office was like a dungeon, damp and odorous, 
without even privacy as compensation 
On the bus he checked the address again Mr Banks was 
obviou^-lv a nut case, a retired mviI servant who had finally 
gone round the bend when he was pirted from his m«d morn- 
ing rup of tea That was probibl\ what kept them all docile, 
Ihruglll Draper A mild Sfdatne w <s mixed with the sugar 
Three lumps ind they were set foi the dav Not that he really 
sounded i nckei* Ftiiiiing had spoten to him on the phone tor 
hall in hour be lore sending bre \er f>ut there Mr Hauls had 
chimed quite calmly, tTiif his dog could ^ing He could even 
inme the tun» s / and of Hojx and (Aorv wa-» the dog s f ivour- 
it' with Rid Riv^r \nlle\ a tii eneon It sounded cra/>, but 
It h i*‘t It w IS he tt* r th IP s mni in f ejurt <11 a'» / 

1(7 pii/ lie felt in his porkii te»* change t< the conductress 
svuig ilonj the top dee! I iiilini. her df 'unn post to post, 
like Ip oiang 

Wiloertorce roid’ I iglitptnnv 

Ho < ounted llif coins into her palm ind wondered how she 
in imped to '■cmoNC iKt /nnic It \ a blood\ awful job, 
muriicr on the fe<t md exhausting’ lo») All tint hickehut was 
plot) ably ju t x wa) of k pni^ tlicir nimds ofl h iw boring it 
ill wi 

Nuedav Ic md 
‘All right lor Minn 
‘Beiur tinn >tntrdi' 

‘I wa-> off \esteidd\ ’ 

‘Ah well, saidJiripei Wee iiit Ull)cluck\ ' 

The comluc tress swung aw i> her hiunenes straining at the 
blue serg'* and D’^aper wauhed with intcn Uniiorms af- 
fected character tin re was no dou ibout it Off dut> she 
w’as probably quite a dish but on the ous she adopted quarter- 
de k manners laeties to keep the customers in their place 
Impossible to think ot a mutiny on a London Passenger vehicle 
The bus slowed down at a request slop, and Draper peered 
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down at the pavement. He liked to see who was getting on. 
Troy called it talent spotting, and swore that he had picked 
up a smashing redhead on a number between Blarkfriars 
and Piccadilly Cirrus. But Draper remained resolutely scep- 
tic al. At any rate, he thought, Cynthia would never let herself 
be picked up on a bus. 

With hands clasped neatly in his lap. Mr Banks sat in the 
exact centre of his armchair It was upholstered in brown un- 
cut moquette, and Mr Banks - pale and composed m a linen 
suit - had the naked look of a peeled almond on a ginger nut. 
*I assure >ou that I am not in the habit of making unconsidered 
statements.’ he said. ‘I have kept most careful notes over the 
past SIX months and 1 can assure you. quite unequivocally, that 
Trixie can sing.* 

'I’m not doubting you/ said Brewer ‘But she hasn’t done it 
today * 

Mr Banks took off his glasses and polished them on a scrap 
of chamois leather 'She is a sensitive tnimar I he conditions 
have to be exactly right. Any kind of hostility in the atmo- 
sphere. and she become^, most distressed ’ His voice was thin, 
but positive hneh word w is subjected to a brief but powerful 
scrutiny before he let it go. and as he spoke Brewci envisaged 
a slowl>-Tnounting slack of meial discs each one of them en- 
graved with a single paragraph, punched out of the complete 
text, stored within Mr Banks’ >kull 

‘I have to ask quesliorv*.* he said. ‘That’s part of my job/ 

Mr Hanks inclined his head ‘i am prepared to answ^er any 
questions I told Mr Penning as much But they must be asked in 
the proper spirit/ 

M understand* Brewer took out a packet oi cigarettes and 
offered them to Mr Banks ‘Smoke?’ 

Mr Banks recoiled slightly, and an expression of distaste 
puckered his face ‘No, thank you/ he said. 'And I must ask 
you to wait until you are outside. I find that Trixie is allergic 
to smoke of any kind. It was for that reason we went over to 
oil heating. Very expensive, of course, but 1 believe that a 
unique animal deserves the utmost coasideralion/ 
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He leaned forward to pat the small black and white terrior 
sprawled at his feet. ‘It is a great responsibility.* he said. ‘Mrs 
Banks and I feel that we* have been chosen as guardians.* He 
paused for a moment and studied his fingernails. ‘I'he expenses 
have proved to be extremely heavy/ he said. 

Brewer allowed time for the sentence to become decently 
absorbed in the carpet. ‘Perhaps we could help . . .* 

His voice trailed away, and Draper marvelled at the wholly 
unexpected reserves of tact which he could summon up. The 
profane, nose-picking Brewer, immured in cigarette ash, and 
contemptuous of any kind of softness, had been replaced by 
a quiet, attentive man who wore discretion like a made-to- 
measure shirt. 

There was also a change in Mr Banks. ‘A hundred and fifty/ 
he said. 

Brewer shook his head regretfully. ‘I’m afraid that’s out of 
the question.* 

‘A hundred and twenty-five/ 

‘Still too high.’ 

‘A hundred then. That’s the very least I could consider.’ 

Brewer pulled out a pencil and notebook, and made rapid 
calcuLitions. ‘Story and pictures exclusive to us,* he said. ‘You 
don’t talk to anyone else, and you let us know if you’re ap- 
proached by any other paper.* 

‘What about syndicatio., '* 

Brewer smiled gently. ‘You’ve really been into this, haven't 
you ?* he said. * 

‘AU right then. Fifty per cent Thar s the absolute maximum.’ 

Mr Banks nodded once, like a bird pecking up a choice 
crumb. ‘Agreed.’ 

The terrier reared up and scratched herself. Tlien she sat 
back and grinned, her tongue hanging moistly from one side of 
her jaw. Mr Banks tickled her chest. ‘Sing, Trixie,' he said, 
‘let’s have some music,’ He began beat time, wagging his 
finger in front of the dog’s muzzle, and Draper felt his own 
head rocking slightly from side to side, obedient to the rhythm. 
Trixie watched the finger intently, and then without warning, 
threw back her head and opened her mouth. 
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Musically, thought Draper, the performance could be faulted 
It wa a tnfle flat and the tempo wis ragged But without 
doubt the sounds thit issued from between the terriers sharp 
w h»te teeth added up to a version, just as Mr Banks hid claimed, 
of Land ol Hope and Uon 

Mrs Banks was less tid\ than her husband Her face was 
parched to the colour ot pale manila and her false teeth were 
slightly loose Sh( won. a mauve rayon blouse and a coral 
nerkhce siv igcd her throat V\hen ••he poured cofke her wed 
ding nng slid towards the knuckle joint ol her huger md slid 
back agiin when she set the coffee pot down ^he was like an 
old spring mittress lhouj,ht Draper Ihc tiding wi> still in 
tact but insidt evers thing was coming adrift 

\^e didnt teach Tnxie to sing she said It hippcned bv 
itself 

( in sou rememher tK first iskid Brewer lit wii 

making dr tailed notes i ow (o\» nng the p igts ot his iioteU) d 
with hie rogJvphics end conlrulKin ic’uin vreperters hurt 
hand It was last but onlv Brtwcrcould it f ul 

It s almost 1 seal igo low, iid Mr Rinks V\c were listen 
inp to the Sundiy Night pla\ something about i cltrg>min s 
tamil) 

frollopL Slid Mr^ Rinks 

* when IriKi* tirtcd to s< r itd" it the door Wc thought 
shL wintf d t(i go our 1 1 1 tftcr i whib >he c. imc buk ind sat 
b> the flic V th th< most jx-c ulnr txpre sion on her lace 

It was posin\<i> ^luHul <-aid ^1•"s Bink» >ou ould >ee 
she wanted to U II as >omc thing She Anew what ahe was going 
to do 

And what did she dc> ^ 

>ou heard her said Mr Rinks She sing (M course it wisnt 
a< good as she c m do it now Hei \oi^ c wa n t de /doped you 
sec But tlicrt wasni anv doubt ibout it She *ang just ^or us 

i always did like Flgir said Mrs Banks I think Inxic knew 
that She winled to please us ’ 

Driper sipped his coffee The only dog he had ever owned 
was a cross between a Labrador and an Alsatian, and it had 
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never wanted to please anyone Once, when his father had 
moved its feeding bowl to open the door, it had sunk its teeth 
into his leg and refused to let go His mother had always in- 
sisted that It was misundtrstood 
*It must have heard the song before then/ said Brewer. *I 
mean, if it kn*ew what you liked, it must hive heard the music 
played somew Iiere ’ 

‘On the wireless, perhaps/ said Mrs Banks ‘But you know, 
dogs have senses which are denied to humans Thovre attuned 
to much more delicate vibrations than we can ever appreciate/ 
‘hSP/ said Mr Banks. crspiKally ‘Fxtra Sensory Percep- 
tion ‘ He tapped Brewer on the knee ‘A dog can see a ghost/ 
he declared 

‘You mean that i nxie *s seen i ghost 

Mr and Mrs Ranks exc h inged glances ‘You might saj' that/ 
Slid Mr Banks hut it « no part of the stor> ’ 

*h'etythinq\ part of the stOT\/ Mid Brewer ‘We want to 
jrrove what a sensitive dog Invie *s Iserything is relevant. 
^ ou just give me the facts and I II l^rork then\ mto shape ‘ He 
pointed lus pencil at Mr RinKs Now what about the ghost?' 

It was ami/ing thought Dripcr Viu hnd the freak dog be^ 
longing to d rnonev -grubbing c rank serve it up with stuff about 
othc^ worlds md F SP and sell the whole thing as a five-part 
senes to one of the Sunda)*' for five times the money you paid 
for It The eronoinics of tli* ipeiation intrigued him 

We were w ilking past tha* house where a woman was found 
murdered/ said Mr Banls, *whtn Tn le sat down and simply 
refused to move 1 tried to pull hei ilong, but she wouldn’t 
budge ' 

Piobably, thought Draoci, >hc wanted to pee ‘Were there 
any other dogs ibout ’’ he asked 

Brewer glared at him over his shoulder ‘T n asking the ques- 
tions/ he Slid ‘"r ou v an gtt back to the office 1 ell them 1*11 be 
ringing through after lunch ’ He turni * ‘ ick to Mr Banks *As 
I understand it,* he said Tnxie sensed some supernatural 
force ./ 

Mr Banks nodded earnestly 'That’s exactly what it was/ he 
said. 
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The menu in Romani’s caf^ was chalked on a small black- 
board. propped against the tea um Fhere was a choice ot 
Braised Steak and Two Veg, Fillet ot Cod with Chips, Sausages 
and Chips, and Fgg and Chips To follow there was Suet Pud- 
ding with Syrup, and Ice Cream^, Vanous Behind the counter, 
Mr Teal stropped his nails on an emery board ‘Braised Steak is 
oft,' he said 

‘Why not rub it off the board ttien^’ 

‘It w as on,’ said Mr Te al ‘But people liked it ’ 

People wtrt stark raving mad, der idtd Draper '111 have the 
egg and c hips, he said ‘ I wo portions of c hips * 

I he lunch hour rush was over and the was ha^f empty. 
At a comer tabl< beneath a notice which said no bitting 
AiLowiD’, a bookmaker’s runner founted his slips By the 
window two women fed alteiiiale spoonfuls of ue creim and 
suet pudding to a small coloured bo> They were both blonde, 
with light skills and stiletto heels The tipi of thtir cigarettes 
were encrusted with lipstick, and their s^ ent fought its way to 
Dra[Kr*s table through layers of rooking smrlls 
'I think lies a rotten sod slid the one with the ice cream 
‘He knew > ou might go inside this time I he very least he could 
have done was to bring the fim lound 

‘J dunno,’ said the other ‘He’s all right reallv He co^dii’t 
very well show np here The\ ve got a warrant out foi him * 

A waitress set the plate of egg dnd chips in front of Draper, 
and he stared at it suspiciously lliere wis i >mtTr black 
grease on the rim rit the plate and he pointed it out, aware that 
Mr Fell was watching him 
‘Something wrong 

‘Nothing serious,’ said Draper ‘Just a spot of grease/ 

‘A ( Itin plate,’ suggested Mr Teal. 

‘I lonestly ’ said Draper 

‘No trouble,' said Mr leal, sliding the egg and chips on to a 
plate which hj produced from beneath the counter Must keep 
the regulars happy ’ 

The new plate was cold, and as Draper watched, an aureole 
of congealed fat formed about the egg The chips began to wilt, 
and be ate quickly, stuffing them into his mouth before the last 
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trace of heat was absorbed by the earthenware. Dear mother^ 
he thought, you will never know the hazards of working in the 
big rit>'. You may think it is all lun and games But that is the 
Snare and a Delusion . . 

‘It's a Snare and a Delusion,' he said as Troy joined him. "My 
parents don't know what I have to put up with * 

‘I ikc what?' 

Stuff like this There ought to k* a law against it ' 

‘Why eat it, then You ve got yourself a nice little billet * 
D’-aptr put down bis knife and fork ‘hor Christ's sake,* he 
Sdifl, *>ou pick a hght, and then leave me to cope What am I 
su]>posed to do leave hei to kill hersell 
lro> lit *1 (igarette nnd blow the *moke at a tly that was 
patrcilling the sugar basin ‘Not a hope’ he said 'Cvnthia's as 
tough as old bools The onl> w*.y >ou'll put her d(»wn is to hit 
her With 1 trur k * 

ou dor t nitMn that ' 

‘^)1 course I mean it* 

Dinptr Irlt i hot ball of rape slowlv floU up from his 
stomach and ho gripp'd the edge of the iible to jne his hands 
something to do ‘I hke htr,' he siid *1 think she’s pretty 
uiihapp) and if she wants me to stick nound, that's what Tm 
goitp to do ' lie was out of breith and his legs were trembling 
shghrl> as if he h id i un a great dislanc e 
Tro\ fficktd the ash from his cigirelte and grinned crookedly. 
Thais dll right with me 1 lont mind in the least Rut you 
ought lu know w hat > ou’re letting a ourself in for ' 

‘1 don't want to know ' He reah/ed hat he had spoken too 
loudlv Mr leil was witrhiiig him w th und*sgipsed intere«=t, 
and the two women had turned to inspect him for the first time 
since he had come in ‘1 dem't w ant t(» know ’ he repeated, more 
quietly ‘I want to find out tor m>sclf I don’t want }ou telling 
me your version of things I w ant vou to keep out of it * 

Troy raised both hands, palms forward. ‘Take it easv/ he 
said, ‘don’t get in a panic Nobody's ^ong to interfere.’ He 
pushed the cigarettes across the table. ‘I just didn't want >ou to 
take on more than you could handle.* 

He might even be telling the tnith, thought Draper. But even 
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so It was a liberty Troy was so sure of himsdf so absolutely, 
insufferably sure Cynthia was right about him She knew 
exactly what made him tick, and lro> disliked her knowing 
She had said he was spoiled Always, she said he had been 
allowed to base his own way You want to mind your own 
business h( said 

It/sm> business maw ay 1 got you into it * 

Thanl s vcr> much 

‘Now look Tro\ began and then he paused ‘Just one 
thing* he said dont get too attached \oull sivc youiscif a 
lot of trouble if vou I ef p that in mind 

D \ ou w ant a tea ’ 

‘All right, 'aid Irov but dont forget what I sad 

Draper ignored him and signalkd to Mr leil Iwo t(](|^ he 
said on mv bill ’ 

‘Its i manellous itorv, said Basil lennmg right up vour 
street No om else is on t<i it 'You ve eot hrst nil With his 
feet on the desk and tht tticphoiv iimnied Uftw^cn his shoulder 
and his )owl he Imlgtd m his suit i> il contuned it a twetd 
hammock No h« :>ud of cour e not I wculdnidreim of 
hawking it aiound fou know I alwa\s conic to \ou fust He 
scribbled on the pad in his hp ‘Biewer s doing an outline^ow 
Just to give you a better idea He w aved at Brewe i w lio held up 
one finger In In hour - siy an hour md ^ InJf 111 come 
down ms self Hm Vc you then He icplaeed the meivtr and 
blew his nose loudly 

His fnc wa‘ pink and moist Idking of money always 
brought hcnning out into a sw^at He blew his nose again 
stutled the handkucliicf into hi^ poeWt and lubbed his hinds 
toge iher 1 very ac tion was larger than lift I le dispt used enc rgy 
like an aero'ol spras Take a deep breath, thought Draper, and 
you ran the risk of serious infecticm 

*Whai about pic tures ^ he asked 

‘Tomorrow,’ said Penning ‘Well use one of the local boys 
Tommy Hall should be able to handle it Pull coverage but 
nothing fancy T ou d better go along with him when we’ve got 
the outline ’ 
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He peered over Brewers shoulder and read aloud from the 
t>pescnpl Can a hiraan soul inhabit a dog s bod> ^ This is the 
belief of Mr Herbert Banks retired nvil servant and his wife 
Imily Says Mrs Banins I ha\e definite proof that Tnxie has 
tned to communicate with us ' 

I think thats the line said Brewer ‘There s bag> of angles 
lies got a great dossier on the^blood) thing What it eats, 
V here it sleeps what colours it likes * He rolled a fresh sheet 
if pipci into the machine Draper got to keep clear though 
Mrs Binks sa\s hr s got an unhealthy aura - muddy brown She 
savs It upsets fnxie 

She must be ofl h< r trolltv said Draper 
n nning raised an cve brow 1 hat s matttr of opinion Could 
he that fnxic s a lot brighter than anv of u' An\ way wf don t 
want them up^ct Youd belter stay away Get on to Tommy 
Hall and pvc him the addrr^is He can meet Bill there m the 
morning 

Brewer handed him the final paee and he read it through, 
grunting at the t nd of t ai li st ntcnc e What about this haunted 
hou<e ? V ho wa it that got dom 

A woman said Dnpc’r Sht was having it rff vnth the 
lodger and htr husband found out 
Tuning smiled bene \ olenily So we*ve got sex too He folded 
the tape script m half and jcrTcd a tubbs, thumb towards 
Draper L hee k up on il t >mevrow 1 Ik Oo'ctfc s the best place 
The) vf got flit that go * uT to the Ark He supped the t\pe* 
script into hi pocket md parted his chest Wc all have our 
olid ays he slid But a tlung hi^ this restores your faith m 
human nature 
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The pirturc hunjj at the ^oqt of the stairs It was a seascape 
done m oils, and beneath the varnish a frigate and two small 
rowing boats found'Ted among waves the >ize of Nelson’s 
Column Draper unsciewed his fountain pen and carefully 
drew 1 seagull oser the frigate's mast It was corning along, he 
thought When lie had first am\ed in the house there had been 
only lour gulls like ticks in an exercise book, sketched against 
the hvid sky I ac h week he had supplemented the floek adding 
one at a time until the oni c blank canvas was punctuated b> a 
skein of birds twisting ominously over the boiling water The 
pnwious month Rillan) hid pencilled in a drowning m.in lint 
Diaper had rubbed it out Gulls he felt, w^dc natuial jiliench 
mcna which would miad Mr^ Borrow s aft ntion oiilv if the 
colonv doulilcd Use II o'c might Men were something diflennt 
Alrcidv he had noticed the slightly baffled ei^pre'sion on Mrs 
Birrow’s face as siu pau*^cd in the hall a lool^ almost, of 
apprehension as if she wa» beginning to doubt her own ^q§ses 
As .^lesnlt he had rationed hiinseil to one bird i fortnight In 
that wav the pleasun w is piolongcd 

Upstairs and in his own room he einptnd his pocket of 
pebbles and arianged the in on the window -sill in order of si/e 
I here was no one in the road beldw, and carcfullv judging the 
distance, he flicked the first missil* into ,p.Ke It landed a little 
to the- right of a mob of pigeons, strutting across the tarmiv, 
with small, self-import int steps One of them looked like 
Penning, patrolling the gutter with Us tail feather^ fanned out 
like a pack of cards, burbling a liquid invitation to the female 
ahead of it Draper took aim and 1 lunched another pebble but 
It plummeted down to bounce harmlessly of! a dram cover It 
was hopeless, he thought all pigeons were protected against 
fire, flood, earthquake, and Ac ts of God In I ondon they died 
of c'ld age Not thit he had an> thing against pigeons themselves 
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It was siinpl\^ that they had personalities So many of them 
^ere like people he kn^ w There was not only a Fenninp among 
the flock below but also a Brewer (rather tatty withlrhocolate- 
coloured primiri* si a Mrs R^no^^ (blonde and mrtronly with 
M breist like a ie Jther bolster) and - unmistakably a feathered 
version of Mr Beadle senile and sedentarv but wholly assured 
of Its place in the sun 

Dnper wis m i* truit from Mi Peadle Five minutes oirlier be 
hid slunk out of th< lounge followed b> liic whoops of i band 
of Apae hes surrounding a wagon tram fhc. pioneers were out- 
numbered ammunition was running low and the scout v as 
still se in h for the ^av ilr> 1 oiiK wish Draper had sighed, 
that tlif ' d g(»t tlie f u is tight 

Mr Beadle had ^urfaetd liom i^'ie depth of his chair ‘What 
facts’ 

C lothf s lor onf thing Apaches ne^ er drt«-std like that* 

> )uic n uithonts rut Api les* 

I n ad ^boui tlicm 

Mr Be idli had i lowvd fi*m tnrtk information to travel the 
rt om > au VC lead jboul them 

I /jce Me t(i IS Dri)»tr had protested suddtnh aMie of 
his vulncnbilitv 

AsenUrtainnicnt no doubl‘d 
I hat right Fhf ) n good lor i laugh * 

for sever il seconds M*" Bei^lt lad trau ferred his attention 
to the si (cn while hill tne nding partv died vioLnt dt nhs, 
then he ind tui led ba k to Draper Sia what does it matter 
whatthoa wear' 

It s no more foubl to get it rig it than to get il wrorg * 

4)u rt the onl) om who seems to ^are * 

It s mv job rhev Uai h me that ae eurn y s important * 
Compassionatclv Mr Beadle had placed one fat hand on 
Drapers knee His expression had seemed to indicate real 
regret \ ou ve been corrupted son it s all that talk you ve been 
hearing aboit IduciUon \ou dont 'vant to take any notice 
of what Mr f vans 'ays Me know Mr Fvans wants education 
Very likely he needs it But y ou mustn t contuse it with Enter- 
tainment rhey re tw o different things ’ 
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In quick succession Draper flicked three pebbles at the 
pigeons on the road They took oft with a clap of wings ail 
except the Beadle bird who sat engrossed over a nugget of dung 
It looked up briefly its red eyes shif wd and unwinking but it 
did not move Draper slamm^^d Ins window shut and pressed his 
forr head against the glass Even a pigeon could make him feel 
defeated 

It was i Iieav> ill over fcHing as if lead filings had been 
fed into each vein Possibly it w is a sign of malnutrition the 
re>ult of too min> lean lunches it Romanis and the fodder 
served up each c\ nmg b> Mrs Binow He turned from the 
window and stared into the mirror on the c reusing tiblc It 
was not the fnee of a tirving mjn but there were shadow 
bcneith the cvfs ind the chin wis bumpy with blackheads 
lit queened the biggest one and then (umped back guiltily 
-IS tlic bedroom dc cjr swune open 

Heard you hid i hi^ of i barmy with old Be idle said Mr 
Pvms 

Hnper bkw his nose ind ^urrept tioi Iv^wincd lii> chin with 
his hindkerchcf I he usual l ig hi ncj nothing to worry 
about 

It pets on your wiri- thouph 

I dont upjiose he mueh ejsc to do I me in he s retired 
He piobdBlv spends all aav working out In ncM move 

Mr Ivins sal down hi i\il\ on the Url ind '.tired round the 
room Bit llcak up litre isnt it’ he snd 1 mean with no 
he It and that 

J m out mo t of the tune sud Draper I work ill hour^ and 
I VC got friend iivnit 

Many fne nd' f 

Qu te a f( w hi inv line sou get to know a lot of people 

I suppose vou do Mr Ivan> trK>k out m oilskin peiuch 
and rolled himy If a cigarette He Jjckcd tlic gummed edge 
of the pa|>er, and sqiinted up at Draper Shall 1 do you 
one^ 

Draper shook his head Too strong for me 1 don t smoke 
much anyway C an t afford it ’ 

The shag in Mr Evans cigarettes flan d like a twist of grass 
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caught in a bonfire and, luxuriously, he blevr a mouthful of 
smoke towards the c^ling ‘It*s only real vice/ he said 
The wife couldn’t stand it though It’s probabl> why we split 
up' 

‘I didn’t know you were married ' 

‘I m not anv more * said Mr Evans ‘We got divorced five 
years bir k Bloody gr>od job too He putted at the cigarette and 
the underside ot his moustiche glowed red like the bar ot an 
e>eftnr hre Of rfjiirse he said ‘rhats confidential 1 don’t 
mind telling you I mean it s like keeping it in the family you 
being Irom the north, and that But it s no business of those 
old stds downstairs’ 

I;ripcr nodded flinching inwardly at the intima^'y that was 
developing It was thf* old, inevmble allimre, provincials 
united nosing each other out along the alle>s of the south 
Int' were Ide dogs he thought him>fif included nostnls 
cocked for a f imiliar scent hustling at strtngers and running 
m 1 pac I- 1 here was no common breed no common interests, 

I ut uniting thtin was i iicsei admitted lecbng of iriferioniy. 
Ihiv WL.r‘ )u>mcri banding r gtthtr against the city slicken 
rhc\ tilkfo about neighbourhne < and hon»-st> and gnt. vir- 
tues ne\ er found south of I dgbaston Drape r took a deep breath, 
‘some of them aie aH right/ he slid 

Oh the> le all right sad Mr fsan but they re not our 
«ort Iht wa^ goii ^ 1 and jaw line showed black 
as li jT hid bfcn brushca with charccial I thought we might 
h4\ e 1 drinl' together,’ he s ad, 

Diajior patted his pockets *I m b^t short till tomorrow* 

Mr Ivans opentd window u jd flipped out bis cig rette 
end ‘Don i bother about that* he said have one on me If we 
cant help on^ another now and then, its a pool l(X)k-out 1 
mean, we ve got to stick together in a place like this * 

It was in tlie third pub that they ^aw I mie Cope, and it w^as 
his shoes th it Draper noticed first a > were long, black and 
highly polished, glinting like lacquered wedges beneath tight 
blue trousers and a four button jacket His hair glistened too It 
was cut short, and Jay dose to his scalp like fur aitured slightly 
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by the wind He wore a white shirt with a button down collar; 
a tie with black horizontal stripes on a dark blue background, 
and there was a gold signet nng on the little finger of his right 
hand 

His face was pale and composed and he was standing alone 
at the comer of the bar Draper waved to him and Cope raised 
his glass of orange juice i a reply 
Mr Fvans leaned across the table ‘Whds that?’ 

*Just somtoni I know 

1 ooks like 1 wide boy ’ Imptic c ptibl> Mr F vans ai cent had 
broadened and his voice was htiv> with suspicion 

Dnper shook his head ‘He s a reporter on the Gazette Very 
good at his job 

He need*- to be with clothes like th it ‘ 

Dnper >tircd curiously it Mr Lvans red lips sensing the 
rancour behind iht \vord It w> stupid he decided the thick 
immcmoinl ^olce of the tnpjKr giwkmg at the unfimilnr 
vista and declaring it not meitlv odd but imnioni There s 
nothing wrong with hi> clothes he < iid ^ot evrrvonc to 
dress alike Ilicrc s no law to say where you v( got to buy >our 
suit 

Mighlii t be a b id idea lor some ’ 

‘You tliink )ou know better than the rest ol us^' 

‘Ididntsi that 
'It ' \\ !i It > ou meant * 

Mr l\an' s^ntrhed hn chin and hn nails UcFed igainst the 
stubble like someone running a finger along the teeth of a 
comb Lool 1 id he >did I m not trving tf) tell anyone to do 
anything I was just expr<*ssing an opinion 

M> boss calls me 1 ad s nd Di ipcr 1 don * like it much ’ 
111 f ICC ff li hot and he pushed his gl is to one^ide It was still 
half <ull c>f beer ind the froth slipped igainst the nm Mr 
L' ans had paid for it Mr Evans had paid lor his drinks all 
evening I ve had enough he said 
Hang on then while I finish mine 

‘I m not coming right aw ay said Draper ‘I want a word with 
that bloke whose clothes you don t like 
1 here was,a short and awful silence before Mr Evans drained 
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his glass and set it down with a slight bang on the table. 'Suit 
yourself/ he said. ‘I’m off/ 

‘See you back at the digs then/ 

‘Very likely, seeing we both live there/ 

At the bar Ernie Cope still sipped his orange juice. All four 
buttons of his jacket were done up and his expression was quite 
unchanged. That was what upset Mr Evans and his sort, thought 
Draper. They distrusted the serenity that enclosed people like 
Ernie as completely as a skin of silicone. It was rust-proof, 
chip-proof, and heat-resistant. Beneath it all the parts were in 
working order, and they could not be touched. It was nothing 
to admire, but it was nothing to resent either. In most cases, 
it was simply a ph) ^ical fact, as natural as a navel. Not to Mr 
Evans, though. He saw it either as an affectation, or as part of 
the campaign waged by the unfeeling south against the pas- 
sionate north. It was. as suspect as yoghurt or striped sheets 
(both southern fads). It was arrogance masquerading as dis- 
intere.st. It was a denial of ordinary human feelings. Worst of 
all, it was solnething he could not understand. 

Thanks for the drinks/ said Draper. ‘We’ll square up next 
time/ 

‘Whenever that is,’ said Mr Evans. Til be pretty busy for the 
next week or so. I’m starting a Russian class on Monday. You’ve 
got to keep at it when you take on something likfe that/ 

Draper nodded with wh.*r he hoped looked like enthusiasm. 
‘I’m sure you have. I wish I had your interests.’ 

For a moment a flicker of hope gilded Mr Evans* face, like a 
random shaft of sunlight; then it Q»ed away. ‘I was going to 
suggest you came along, but I know they’re full up.’ He glanced 
at the bar, and ^stinctively squared his shoulders. ‘See you in 
the morning, then.’ 

‘In the morning,’ said Draper. 

He waited until the door swung to and then picked up his 
glass. Tension had made him thirst> . It was a pity about Mr 
Evans, but there was nothing he could do about it. In any case, 
there had been no real quarrel, and he had made his position 
clear at last. The provincials could soldier on without him. 
Cope was not a friend, but he was a colleague. They were in the 
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same business and they were about the same age If it came to 
taking sides he knew where he stood 

That was someone from the digs/ he told Cope. ‘We went 
out on the beer ’ 

Cope swallowed the last of his orange juice ‘Fm not gone 
on beer 1 like shorts or this stuff Fve only got a half pint 
bladder* 

‘Like my father 

Cope said nothing Gossip was not in his line; any informa- 
tion he volunteered was strictly relevant Draper had noticed 
before how he listened, and saved his breath Sometimes it 
could be restful, but always his silence left a vacuum to be 
filled 

‘I was coming round the Gazette tomorrow/ he said ‘Pen- 
ning thinks 1 might be able to dig up something from yoiu 
files* 

‘What about ^* 

There was an instant quickening of interest as if a small 
motor had started up beneath Copes pSplin shirt He wus a 
good reporter Trov always said it was simply a matter oi time 
before he was pickf^ up bs one of the dailies \head>, he 
acted as stringer for three of them, doubling sometimes treb- 
ling his salary by supplying them with local nones All he 
needed was -the one big item to bnng him to the notice of a 
News r ditor on the lookout for new nlent 

'We're doing this senes about a dog/ said Draper ‘Its sup- 
posed to sing 

‘And does it^* 

•Now and then * Draper counted the coins in his pocket and 
calculated that there was enough lor one more dnnk ‘Arywav/ 
he said the owner reckons it s psychic too says It's seen a 
ghost * 

The barman cleared away their empty glasses, but before 
Draper could call him back. Cope had his monev on the bar. 
‘Better make it a pint/ he said, ‘they'll l>e closing soon ’ 

Draper mumbled his thanks ‘It's a temer/ he said, ‘and it 
belongs to a nut case named Banks ’ 

Ernie Cope loosened the bottom button of his jacket. ‘Banks,* 
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he rq)eate(l savounng the word as if it were being served up 
to him on a small square of toast His pale face was still ex- 
pressionless. but never thought Draper had he seen him buy 
a drink for an>one before He settled himself against the bar, 
and made a incntil note to tell Troy It was the bort of thing 
that Irov would like to know. 

The point is/ said 1 rov promised Vd h ive the car back in 
thi garipe by midnight 1 cant h^^ng around here waiting for 
that mob * 

‘You said nothing about it earlier on * 

‘1 thought I told } ou hst night ’ 
oil know >ou fb in t 

Irov caught hold of Silly s hind 1 ook ‘ he said ‘if I didn't 
tell 'ou fm so»’r\ I meant to tdl von Honenly I ve got no 
reason to ho to vou 1 don t wanf to push off now bulbil’s a 
gc»od h<»urs drive Wt oupht to get inovmg’ He angled his 
wiist so that the ligh^ from thf open door^iv fell on his watch 
‘Work il out for voursdf Ik nid lortv five minutes back to 
town and a good twenty miiiute> on tup of that il Tm going 
to drop vou ofl 

1 1 an gf t *1 lift from someone else/ 

‘If von re hu ky 

‘I ’ t ?lwav s minigcd Uforf ’ 

‘Of coursf >ou have « f I ‘I know vou can get a lift, 
but there s no n«‘ed I broopht vou and I II take vou back It's 
only half an hour iiefort lhe\ pack un invway ‘ 

She shrug;?cd her ‘houldir^ md lulioush he put his arm 
around her waist lln fingtrs craw ltd up her spint and she 
squirmed against him Nict, he said She wis wearing the 
uniform of the lav^-rs a man s shut several sizes too big. over 
tight black jeans Her tctl were ban . and her ejes were heavy 
with make-up If she blinked too hard, thought Troy, it would 
all flake off like soot down a chimney 
‘Shall we go then** lie asked 
‘I ve got to get mv things * 

He patted her approv mgiy, and theHk let his hands drop ‘See 
you out front/ 
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It was working he told himself - the old Trpy charm was as 
potent as ever He unlocked the car door and peered at himself 
in tlie dnving mirror Across the road the band played on> the 
trumpet cutting sharply through the counterpoint of trombone 
and clarinet, and beneath everythmg, supporting the tune like 
a single massive spnng. the steady elastic throb of the bass. 
George would be prettv narked, thought Troy A bloody great 
fiddle to lug all the way back to town, and no transport He 
saw Sally leave the hall and he sounded the horn 
‘Over here ' he called, and she broke into a trot 
He swung the door open and she slid in beside him ‘Every- 
thmg all right’’ 

‘I trod on some gravel * 

‘I et me see 

She drew her feet into his lap and lit massaged them between 
b^ith hands That feds good,* she said 
‘S?xy ’ 

‘Not really Just good* 

‘Not evf n a bit sew’* 

She shook her head ‘It s w hat Mummv used to do after I d 
been to dancing classes Itsvcr) relaxing 

Jrov < ursed silently The presence ot Mummy seemed to fill 
the car like a material]/ itioii at a scanre He could almost feel 
her breath on the bac k ol his neck ‘Does she know > ou le here 
now’’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Sally. 

‘With me?’ 

*1 told her who was taking me ' 

Tro\ svsitched on the ignition ‘It sounds like >ou discussed 
the hole programme * 

Don t be silly, they just like to know what f^n doing There’s 
nothing wiong with that ITieyrc not trymg to interfere, or 
anything They’re just taking an interest ’ 

For several minutes they dtjjve in silence The headlights of 
the car bleached the road ahead, a^d occasionally, small inse< ts 
collided with the windscreen The hum of the engine became a 
substitute for conversion Qotb Sally and Troy listened to it, 
a light tenor drone which altered pitch as he changed gear. 
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Tentatively he touched her hand, and she did not pull it 
away ‘I wasn’t trying to pick a fight/ he said 

‘1 know 

'It’s just that I don’t much like the thought that people are 
keeping an eye on me ’ 

She did not look at him, but by ghncing sideways he could 
see her fare soitlv lit by the glow trom tht dashboard 'You 
see/ he c ontinutd I c arrv on prMty mui h on my own I mean» 
I hve at home but \\\, ill nav out car h other’s vsay Most of 
tht time aii\ wa\ lh( old man s go*- his business, and I ve got 
mv job, and m\ mother plays bridge and nuff like that Nobody 
asks what I m doing 

Do you like imt’’ 

•Qt course 1 like ii’ 

She fiddhd w th the a^htny tipping the lid like a crash 
cyinhi* ‘It >ound i bit remote to me like hsing in a h<^l, or 
sonu thi ig 

hut >ou told mi \ ourself, >ou dont talk to your parents 
mufh ’ 

She sbonlf her held I dont Not much anyway But you 
m ike It s(»und difl^ rt nt * 

A tew fat drc»p> ol run mingkd with the insei t« on the wind- 
screen md Iro> pullcrl m to the side ol the road Just for a 
lew minuit> he said 

Sally did not men* 'I ug^i you had to gel back on Ome/ 

Just a Itw miiiutf* 

I he rain quu tc md drumming on iht roof and bouncing off 
thr bonml He sMUh^d oil thi h idlights md >trol'td the 
smootli undirudi of bii jiw Do >ou know, ht said, ‘there arc 
still df cr li\ ing in this lo csi ’ 

She looked through the window at the wet trunks of the 
trees the baik peeling ofl them like stnps of Unfod ‘Around 
here?’ 

‘All around here* sud Troy, his \ ue sinking to a story- 
tellers drone It’^ dll bushes and tre s, and little ponds and 
not a house in sight His arm dropped gentlv araund her 
shoulders and he pulled her towards hipa ‘It s all wild ’ he said 
‘We re probably the only people for miles ' He lelt for her face 
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and tilted it backwards Her lips were soft and dry, and he 
moistened th^m with his tongue She seemed, suddenly, to 
relax as if the kiss had leleased some locking device m her 
joints and he gripped her more tightly With his free hand he 
unbuttoned her shirt, and felt for the clip of her bmsihe It 
popped open and he held first one breast, and then the 
other The smell of her body filled the car, like steam from a 
luke-warm bath It was the same sweet smell he remembered 
from the previous night but more intense and sharpened by 
the tang of sweat His hand rested tor a moment on her belly, 
and then moved on to her thigh Cautiously, he ^’elt for the 
tag of the fastener, but as the jeans began to peel open, 
Sally jerked upright 

He tell into her lap, bruising his hip agamst the steering 
wheel, and jamming his head against the bare flesh of her 
stomach The ram hammered down and in a split second his 
min(f recorded the*^ combined >ounds of the tattoo on the roof, 
his own he^avy breathing and the liquid stining^ beqe ith his 
left ear He sat up a id rubbed his hip W hat diU I do wrong’* 
Silently she buttoncHi her shirt 
‘Come on he <■ ^id tell me w hat I did wrong ’ 

‘You lake too much lor granted 
‘Just thaf" 

^Justthat said Silly 

•You mean Mummy wouldn t like it^* 

*lt s nothing to do with Mummy I don t like it That s what 
matters ’ 

Y ou w< re a bit late finding it out ’ 

She rummaged in her bag for a comb and tugged it through 
her hair winnng as it caught in a knot It s not a case of me 
finding It out 

‘Me then,* he said ‘What was I supposed to find out?’ 

She continued to comb her hair and small blue sparks traced 
the movement of her hand crackling like static on a radio 
‘You mean said I rov, ‘thaf there arc limits ’ 

She looked directly at him ‘Ihafs right You can’t just grab 
at what you want Not nght away It takes time’ 

He swntched on the headlights, and ran the motor Raindrops 
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exploded like small bombs on the bonnet of the car, and the 
surface of the road was hidden beneath a fine spiay Unex- 
pectedly she leaned over and patted his cheek *It's all right,* 
she aid Im not angry about anything You mustn't be 
cither ’ 

Oh no/ he said with massive irony hverything’s marvel- 
lous* 

Hr turned on to the road, sitting npidly at the wheel The 
nin shnted down like brush strokes and he drove carefully, 
keeping thf needle below forty Suddenly from between the 
shrubs that bordered the road a hrge blown inimal bounded 
into the hollow ol light Troy braked sharply, and it wheeled 
back into the darkness 

Sill V gripped his arm^ ‘What w is it a deer 

Thits right he sid 1 told you they lived here It wasn’t 
just 1 line He felt ibsurdly proud as if he had arranged the 
whole performance 

I did 1 1 believe \ou, ‘he said ‘I thought you were just 
miking It up 

lhc\ miled grilf fully congrUuhring eacli other, apd Troy 
kissed her on the lipa Now you know he ^aid Now you know 
I m to be trusted 

Draper wilked home alone There were puddles on the pave 
ment ind already his tight shoe wd‘ ktling in w iter He leaned 
agnnst a shop-front md wagiled his toes There wa^ a squelch- 
ing sensation is if he w is treading in thin mud \ good thing 
It was pay day tomorrow he thought He < ould nip in for a 
fast rep nr during the lunch houi although it always cost i bit 
more to have it done while you waiud It also meant sitting 
in stockinged fv.et (oiispieuuus in a corner while customers 
give you the once over 

He walked on and the few remaining runs in his pocket 
made a meagre musn Jt wa‘ mdeient to have to worry so 
much about money ft was hecoming an obsession Just lately, 
while watching films he had found himself noting how often 
the^ hero left his dnnk unfinished and how the heroine sprang 
from the taxi, crammmg a note mto the driver s hand No one 
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ever waited for change No one was ever short of money, 
except m a major, dramatic way The deficiency ^as always 
ten thousand pounds, never ten bob He was prepared to bet 
that Fmie Cope was never short Frnie was careful, and he 
was dever too, although trying to recall their conversation 
Draper could remember nothing that Ernie had actually said 
His contribution was to listen intelligently, to be a good 
audience 

I here was a new mcxin Iving on its side in a sky washed pale 
by the rain Hie roof tops shone as if they had been electro- 
plated and far beneath the road the drains gurgled as musically 
as a mountain stream It was beautiful thought Draper, too 
beautiful to enjoy alone He turned nghl towards the church, 
where a phone box glowed like a tall red lantern m the shadow 
of some laurels He had enough left to make a phone call and 
pav his fares in the morning He dialleii the number and waited 
It ra/Tg eight limes and then C>nthia siid. Hello* 

Were you asleep' isked Draper ‘Did I wake you up'* 

*1 was awake * she said Who s that ’ 

‘It s John John Draper I was walking home md it s a lovely 
night, with a moon and evciythmg, and I just thought voud 
like to know * 

There was a short pause and then she laughed ‘Are you 
drunk '* 

‘Not a bit ' 

‘Quite sure’ 

‘Ibe 1 eith police dismisstth us Sister Su,ic’s sewing shirts for 
soldiers Draper iransfentd the leccivcr to Kis other hand 
‘Absoluteh sobei, he said lamtly over the bu// of the line, 
he could hear the Mozart, and he closed his ey^^^ to imagine 
the room where she sat 

I m glad you telephoned, said Cynthia ‘I enjoyed the other 
evening ' 

So did r The moon was behind the church and he ducked 
down so that the cro>s on the bell tower was outlined against 
its radiance Have you got your cui tarns drawn’ he asked 
‘Yes, why’* 

*|ust open them and look out’ 
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She went away for a minute and then returned. ‘You’re quite 
right,' she said, ‘it’s a lovely night’ 

‘I wanted you to see it ‘ 

He saw himself smiling foolishly in the wall mirror, and he 
did not care What he was doing was childish, and romantic, 
and sentimental, but he felt inrrcdibly happy ‘I thought we 
might go out foi a meal sometime,’ hr • aid 
She hesitated ‘You don t owe me anything, you know.’ 

‘Of rourst not Its just that I’d like to set >ou again ’ 

The music stopped and he kn< w that the recoid had tome to 
an end ‘Ml light, said Cvnthia, ‘when do >ou suggest?’ 
‘What about Saturday?’ 

‘Satui day’s fine ’ 

I’ll come round about half past seven ’ She did not answer 
immediately and a small tremor ot alarm quaked his chest 'We 
can meet somewhere el,e, d ^oud rathtr,’ he said ‘I just 
thought It w ould ho simpler ioi me to pic 1 vou up ’ 

He had phrased it badiv he italizta but she gave no sign of 
anno} ince Halt ptsi seven, she said 111 be looking forward 
foit’ 

‘(lood night then ' 

‘Goexi night ’ 

He replaced the receiver i‘ it it was something precious The 
road was quite tmptv and he danced to the corner, swooping 
fiom moonlight to shadow m a slow solitar' wilt/ Only the 
hall light was still burning when he reached the digs, and at 
the toot ot the stars he paused foi a second to add another 
gull to the sbipwrccf He was avarc that he was exceeding 
his ration, but he tcit the extravagance was justified Po’ once, 
he had somethmg to c elebrate. 
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•My dear Cynthia ' the lener began I would like you to lunch 
with^niQ toda) if >ou have no previous engagement Theie are 
matters which I feel we ^ihould discuss and perhaps an in- 
formal meeting will piovidc the best itmosphere in which to 
raise them My serretar> will telephone \ou at eleven o clock 
to inquire whether or not you will be free to join me It was 
signed Affection itily Guy* 

The tone was t>pical ahe thought assertive pompous and 
shghtly ei>ptic Guy knew the viluc of suspense both in private 
and in public Fruplion<' by the TV Sagr were regular events 
but thiir Irtqutnf) and their cau>f were decided sole 1> by Guy 
Afton He ph>ed bis audience by ear He knew how important 
It was to keep them guessing She folded the letter back m its 
envelope and sat on the edge of hci bed It w as hard t6 guess 
what It w as that Guy •w anted from hti \fter three v ears she no 
longer knew the extent of his ambition j There had been hints 
m the gossip column*- of anolhei woman roy references to a 
romance with the blonde daughter of a backwood* peer but if 
It was imply the question oi a divorce Guy would leave his 
solicitors to handle t There w a*- something more she was quite 
certain Guy Afton worked in dcviois way^, his wonders to 
perform I ven su^h a simple thing as a letter wa*- pirt of the 
campaign It was in longhand which intimated i peisonal 
approach It was written from his club a compromise iddress 
midway between his soluitors and h»s home It ended Affte 
tionately a hint that although all passion was spent a fond 
residue remained 

Not that there had ever been much passion Guy often talked 
of love, once he had even conducted an agonv column for one 
of the womens magazines where he had fulminated against 
errant husbands and faithless wives But that was in the past, 
and Cynthia herself had handled most of the replies Guy was 
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not interested in love, except as one of the key words which 
struck a mighty public choid He could, and did derlaim about 
Love of Country, I ove of Animals, and Love of Money (he was 
against it), but ordinary human love was outside his province* 
Although passions in varying degrees were his raw matenal, 
he was truly passionate about one thing only, and that was his 
career 

Possibly, thought Cynthia that was why she had m|rried 
him What Guy had offered was a cause, not in especially good 
cause, but one that was sufficiently ibsorbing to lead her out 
of the lagging misery that begin with Di\id s death rhe two 
men were in no way alike and she h id welcomed that too It 
hid meant a beginning, a change that hid not been for the 
better, but a change nevertheless 

She kept no photograph* of Guy Fach week there was a fresh 
Inttcry to provide her w ith a progr^s^ report on his ebbing hair- 
line ind thickening ]ov Is And she needed no reminder of how 
h- had looked wh(n they hr>t met i shoit flfshy man whose 
blm double biti<it<d suit I)ore signs ol Ircqiient cleaning and 
whose approach had iltcrnaud Ictwecn fawning courtesy and 
brisk bad minners He wa wilting a newspaper series about 
Bomber Commind at the timt and Cynthii was on his h»t as 
the widow of a deid licro Ht had tape recorded the interview, 
and a week later he had acconipjnicd her to a flypast at a 
Lincolnshire basf Fhev diiud togethir several times, and once 
he took her to set i pUy s «onsiderible gesture on his part, 
she came to realize for C^uv was liored by any kind ol drama 
in which he could not plav i If ding pare After a month he 
proposed and almost sullenly sh< accepted 

But It was over now thought Cvnthia It was over and done 
with and there was nothing more she had to offer She stood 
up and slutted the letter into rhe pocket ol her dressing-gown 
It was a fine day and across the looftop) the garage flag 
twitched in an occasional gust of wind Thfro was no harm in 
meeting Guy for lunch li might even be stimulating, like a 
parley between old antagonists She ran the bathwater and 
added a dash of pme e>sencc There was still an hour before 
the secretary was due to phone She added more essence, watch- 
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ing the drops corkscrew and dissolve, and imagined she was 
walking through a forest, the sun lancing through the branches 
and the mat of needles soft beneath her feet Guy had always 
jeered at her daydreams, not that it mattered then, and not 
that It mattered now She took ofi her dressing gown and 
stepped into the green water It was the colour of cr^me de 
menthc and Guy had la ighed at her fondness for that too It 
was frightening, she thought, how two lives, so bneflv joined, 
can leave so many threads of reminiscence when they pull 
apart She lay still trying not to think at all but the telephone 
was at her elbow, and she watched it, waiting for its nng 

This IS what I'm after/ said Draper I thought it was only a 
couple of years back' He cimtd the file ovei to the proof- 
readers desk and nad the headline aloud 'Mother of Two 
1 ound Dead Husband Ch irged w ith Murder 
‘He got topped ’ said Macken/if ‘I hey cot i petition up. but 
he still got lopped ' 

‘What hipptned to the kids’' 

Mackenzie scratched his nose I don t remember Got put in 
a home most likely 
Seems wrong, doesn't it 

Depends on how vou lool at it »uid Mickenzie 'They 
ouldn't go on lising with a blokt tliat did their mother in * 
Draper turned the pages to the m xt he ning It s a point of 
view’ 

Ihe case ran through six weekly edition^ It had been before 
he joined Penning Tiut he remembend I tanng about it There 
was the middb aged husband who workfd nights the young 
wife, the goodloi^king lodger who woiked davs The old 
triangle, thought Dnper with twi/ kids who slightly spoiled 
the geometry He wished he knew what had happened to the 
kids 

*\ou were with the Gazette when this happened, weren't 
you ’’ he asked Mackenzie 
‘fifteen ) ears I've been with the Gazette' 

‘\nd you know the district?’ 

‘Born and bred here ' 
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Draper offered him a cigarette. ‘Did you ever hear anything 
about this house where they lived being haunted?* 

Mackenzie stared hard at the ceiling. It had been white once, 
but a fine film of oil exhaled by the presses next door had 
stained it a deep and permanent umbre. ‘Haunted/ he said 
finally, ‘you always hear stories like that/ 

‘But you have heard them about this house?* 

Mackenzie studied the end of his cigarette. ‘Have you talked 
to the neighbours?* 

‘There are no neighbours/ said Draper. ‘It‘s a derelict row. 
They’re all supposed to be coming down this- year.* He was 
beginning to sweat slightly. The chances are that Mackenzie 
knew nothing, but it was hard to tell. The only certainty was 
that he expected to be paid for his story. 

‘Look/ said Draper, ‘I'm not even sure that we'll use this. It’s 
just something I want to know for myself . . He broke off as 
he felt Mackenzie staring at him with candid disbelief. 

‘It's not important then ?’ 

Draper attempted a nonchalant shrug. ‘Not very.’ 

‘There was a rumour, now that I come to think of it/ said 
Mackenzie. ‘But seeing as how it’s not very important . . / 

Draper dipped into his pocket. Ten bob/ He watched the 
note disappear into Mackenzie's overall. ‘Now let’s have it/ he 
said. 

Here were footsteps, said Mackenzie, and screams, and there 
was an old meths drinker who used to camp out in one of the 
upstairs rooms who said he'd seen the figure of a woman! She 
was wearing a nightdress and h':r face was covered in blood. 
TJie blood was important, becau.^f* it fitted in with the evidence 
in the court case. The husband had used an axe, and one of the 
coppers at the station said that it looked as though he'd tried 
to scalp her. 

Draper swallowed hard. ‘Was she pretty?’ 

‘Not when they found her/ 

‘I mean before it happened/ 

‘It depends on what you fancy/ said Mackenzie. ‘As far as I 
can recall she had red hair and a nice little figure. She was about 
nineteen/ 



Draper stuffed his notebook into his pocket, and opened the 
door of the cubicle He was not feeling very well It was stuffy, 
and there was a strong smell of oil When he licked his lips he 
could taste it, like rancid margarine ‘Thanks very much,’ he 
said, ‘that's what I wanted to know ' He went out, closing the 
door behind him Mackenzie said nothing, but Draper knew 
that he was laughing at him; silently, of course, but up- 
roariously 

He reached the top of the stairs and sat down The Gazette 
was an old fstihlished paper and the presses were housed m an 
old building Theie was wood everywhere hcnning leckoned 
the whole place w is a fire trap But m i wav thought Dr iper, 
it was reissuring Awiv fiom the machines thfre was the feel 
ing of being in a barn or a stable, as if the timber hid pn st rved 
a pocket of country quiet It was all imagin ilion though 1 here 
was nothing peaceful about the i,a/ette ii rcpoiud the news 
but Its biggest htadhms were rcstivtd foi death and human 
miseiy He heavcd himself up iiid looked at his h ind<^ Both 
palms were coaled with grime, a miMure^f pnt ind oil whi< h 
clung to his skill like gnphitc 

Outside m the street he. spat on his handUrchicf and tried 
to scrub the dirt aw iv I he re was soap and w ncr next to 
Mackenzies room but he had no intention of going back 
there Within seconds his handkerchief a as i blick rag. and 
he threw it in the gutter Across the street he aw T rnie Cope, 
and he wa\(d to attract his itteiitum Cope lookea up, and for 
a moment the ir eyes met I htn he look ed aw iv 

Jhe lights at the juiulion chmgcd, ind a stream of traffic 
roared between them Draper stood on the kerb and shouted 
He saw a bus pud up on the oppo>ite side and ( ope get on 
He took a seat b> a side window hut although Draper waved 
franticallv, the pale face did not turn in his direction 

The bus pulled out and Draper watched it gather speed, 
crossing the lights as they turned to amber and tilting to the 
right as It swerved round a delivery van It was almost like a 
getaway car, he thought, and he grinned at the idea It was 
ridiculous to think of Lmie running away from anything 



Cynthia Afton regarded her husband through the small 
thicket of flowers on their lunch table and wondered yet again 
why he chose to wear a bow-tie. For one thing, he was too fat. 
For another, it made him look like an actor, and although a 
Sage could afford to look eccentric, it was almost certainly a 
mistake to look theatrical People distrusted that kind of flam- 
boyance, and it was in conflict with the image of everyone’s 
uncle who could be stirred to wrath only by a national outrage. 

Correction, she thought: by what he considered to be a 
national outrage. Recently the targets for Guy’s indignation 
had been broadening. Republicans still came in for the lion’s 
share of his fury, but the list now included fox-hunters, aboli- 
tionists, unilateralists, and shop stewards. Occasionally, one 
burst of spleen cancelled out another, but only isolated ciitics 
drew attention to the fact. 

Guy snapped his fingers and the wine waiter came running. 
’Another bottle of number twenty-three.’ He beamed across at 
Cynthia. ‘You’ve nothing urgent to do this afternoon, I hope. 
Nothing that needs concentration. 

She shook her head. ‘It’s delicious.’ 

They were eating roast beef, cut-in thick red slices from the 
joint, and charred to a varnished blackness on the outside. 
Cynthia had ordered a green salad, but Guy was working his 
way through roast potatoes, Yorkshire pudding, and beans. 
She knew that he did not particularly like beef, but it was the 
first part of the new, biutf personality that he had consolidated, 
and he could not bear to disipantle it now. Beef was John Bull’s 
food, and it w^as also an important prop in the public trap- 
pings of Guy Afton. 

The waiter poured an inch of wine from the fresh bottle and 
Guy rolled it round his mouth before spitting it back into the 
glass. He pointed w'ith a thick finger which quivered with 
indignation. That won’t do at all Not at all’ He grabbed the 
bottle and inspected the la^l. ‘Vintage 52 ? I wonder. Chateau 
bottled ? Not unless there’s a chateau somewhere behind Earl’s 
Court.’ His voice had risen to the calculated bellow of his tele- 
vision outbursts, although it still had several decibels to go 
before reaching full volume. 
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The waiter looked hard into the glass. 'Whafs wrong, 
m'sicur^' 

Afton thrust it in front of his face, so violently that some of 
the wine slopped over on to the cloth ‘What’s wrong?* he 
mimicked ‘You can see whit’s wrong Just use your e^es, man 
There’s half an inch of sediment in the bottom It’s piobably 
the dregs of half a dozen bottles you’\e got hidden away in the 
back there It’s a disgrace * 

The waiter dabbed at the spilt wine with his napkin ‘I’ll 
bring another bottle * he said 
‘Not from that lot, warned Afton 
Ihe waiter bowed from the wjist ‘As >ou say, m’sieur* 
Gu>’s manners were still intolcriblc though^ C>nthia, but 
they were not onl> tolerated, people even found them amusing 
Sexeral fellow diners wen sinning m their direction It was 
homage of a kind an e\pressiori of lelnf that they were 
sitting suffuiently eiosi Ki the c>e of the whirlwind to escape 
harm 

‘ 1 here w no need to shout, she ,aid 
‘I wasii t 'houling 

‘You were lude to that jpan, and a wan»’t at all uccessaiy.* 
‘I w ts pcTltcllv justibea to complain about Lht Wiiie ’ 

She smiled weiiil) It was all anting a) iin tht re pioaehf s, 
the denials and the self justihc at»on \\ as it reallv as bad a^ ill 
that” 

Tt was undnnkabb * 

‘All right then I orgci I said an\ thing ’ 

Guv sat back in his chair is tla waiter ipproachcd with 
another bottle ‘Ihis is diileient from the last he de- 
manded 

‘from another bin, m*sieur’ 

It was all nghl, in fact, it was excellent Guy insisted on 
shaking hands with the waiter and invited him to take a glass 
of wme with them ‘You see/ he 5 aid, when they were alone 
once more, it’s lik'* tiaining animals When there s something 
wrong >ou let ’em know about it When they behave,.) ou give 
them a reward ’ 

She pushed her plate away The beef had grown cold, and 
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the pink meat was covered by a fine glaze of fat Tlafs too 
cynical lor me/ sh(‘ said. 

'Nothing cynical about it.* He chewed appreciatively for a 
few seconds, and then drank a mouthful of wine '1 like people/ 
he said, ‘I like to tiy and understand them. We*re all subject 
to the same w.mt& and fears It*s just that we reait differ- 
ently You don't think the waiter felt he was being hard done 
by?* 

'Yes. I do* 

Gu> slK»okhi‘ bead empbatk ally ‘He was trying to pot away 
with something He l^mw that wine was oft, but there was a 
ch tnce that Td auept it When I made a fuss, he knew he'd 
got It ( oininp ’ 

'It s too simple,’ 

‘Ml truth IS simple/ 

‘No/ she Slid It's the sort of thing >ou sa^ to a cam^^ra, and 
because >ou sa> it loudl\, and t*eciusi \<m*ro Guv Afron, you 
idij fonviii'C t**!! milU'‘U people ^on can male an> he sound 
convim ing * 

Rfally** he sai<j 'fou leilly think tbat^’ He took oft his 
glasses ind poll hui them 'Us just as well that people believe 
me ’ lie said, because it looks very much as though Ym hoping 
to be an M P * 

Ihoie was a sudden burst of laughter from a party sitting by 
the door, und to < > niHia it sounded like response to Guy's 
annoum ement Jruth md 'onsequeiu.e Down with the ham- 
mer and nng the bell 'When?' slit asked ‘And where?* 

Gu> replaced Ins glasses, and molded his bands on the table. 
'There’s a by-eiection coming up in the lutuinn Ou- chap's 
retiring, and the Party want me to stand It’s a safe seat, has 
been for > ears 1 h* le s no doubt I'll get m * 

'But you ve never been really miercsled in politics/ 

*Then*it's about time I was It’s a que>tion of doin^ one's 
duty.* 

He looked almost virtuous, she i bought The wine had flushed 
his face, and the skin shone as if it had been polished with soap 
and water. She was not even sure how much he believed of 
what he had said. To be invited to stand was a comphment, and 
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Guy was not averse to compliments. ‘Flattery/ he had once 
told her in a rare moment of intimacy, ‘will get you anywhere/ 

‘This is why you asked me to lunch V 

‘This, and the pleasure of your company/ 

The waiter appeared at her elbow, and she started nervously. 
'I don’t want anything else/ she said. ‘I’ve had enough.' 

Guy studied the menu. ‘Strawberries/ he said. ‘Imported, I'm 
sure. But just the thing.' The waiter still hesitated, and Guy 
handed him the menu. ‘Strawberries, for two/ 

‘With cream, m’sieur?' 

‘Certainly, with cream/ 

‘Not for me.' 

‘You hear that.' said Guy. ‘without cream for the lady.' He 
stretched across the table and patted her hand. ‘1 should have 
remembered.' 

‘You ran forget a lot in three years/ 

‘You can indeed.' The virtuous look was giving ground to an 
expression which seemed to signify profound regret. 

‘Come on. Guy,’ said Cynthia, ‘let’s havewt.' 

He waited until the strawberries were set in front of them, 
and before speaking he anointed the p>Tamid in his bowl v;ith 
cream. Tye never done anything about a divorce,' he said. 
‘We’re as^married now as we ever were.' 

Cynthia bit into a strawberr}^ It was icy cold, and the juice 
made her mouth water. ‘But you have ample grounds,’ she 
said. ‘After all, I left you. You could call it desertion.' 

‘Certainly I could, but what good would it do ?' 

‘I’m not coming back, Guy.' she said. 

He waved his spoon like a baton, dismissing her answer. 
‘Don’t be too hasty, I wasn’t going to suggest that we took 
up where we left off. I w^as thinking of something quite dif- 
ferent.* 

‘Such as?' 

‘A business, relationship.' he said. ‘It’s not essential for a 
Member of Parliament to have a wife. Divorce doesn’t matter 
a damn these days, but there’s no doubt the voters prefer a 
family man.’ He dug. into his strawberries and selected two of 
the biggest. ‘All I'm asking is for you to put in an appearance/ 
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he said. *It’s on the record that we’re married, and it would look 
very odd if you didn’t show up.* 

‘Is this your idea, or the Party’s ?• 

‘They know about it/ said Guy. ‘Fm not trying to pull a fast 
one, if that’s what you mean. But it’s my idea.' 

She studied his eager face. ‘Silly of me to ask/ 

‘Not at all. Perfectly sensible question. But there’s more to it 
than that. There’s the business side of it.' 

She felt for her gloves, and half rose to her feet, but he waved 
her back. ‘No, wait/ he said, ‘let me tell you about it/ 

‘1 don't think I’m interested/ 

‘Don't be a damn fool,* he said,* ’how can you possibly tell 
until you've heard what I've got to say?* 

‘I can tell/ 

He signalled for coffee and swung back to face her. ‘I've 
turned myself into a limited company,* he said. ‘I’m going into 
TV in a big way, and 1 could do with some help.' She raised her 
hand to protest, hut he waved her aside. ‘Look/ he said, ‘at the 
moment I’ve got this series called “Brass Tacks”. Do you ever 
.see it?' She .shook her head, but he hurried on. ‘It’s not im- 
portant, you’ve seen dozens like it. One or two clever Charleys 
on a panel answering questions put by a lot of nits in the 
audience. The only difference is that we look at some of the 
questions in advance, and if they deal with anything interest- 
ing we put it on film/ 

He drew breath wliiic the waiter poured coffee, and then 
continued. ‘We’ve got good ratings, bloody good in fact, but 
they’re only half as good as they ‘^ould be. Most of the audience 
look in to hear me have a go at something that gets up their 
noses. Something - or someone - that they haven’t a hope of 
touching themselves. They feel I'm doing their talking for 
them/ 

Cynthia sipped her coffee, fascinated in spite of herself. ‘It's 
not so different from being an MJP/ 

He nodded in agreement. *Tht point is that the series finishes 
next month, and I think it's time I did something on my own/ 

'What sort of thing ?’ 

'Canning my own programmes. Inquiries, interviews, the 
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lot. The market’s wide open. I was talking to a man from CBS 
the other day, and they’re ready to take any amount of stuff. 
We’ve got to go for the big names. People like Montgomery, or 
Henry Moore. Get them involved in some kind of controversy 
and we’re away.' 

‘And where do I fit in ?' 

‘It needs organizing/ said Guy. ‘It means getting a staff to- 
gether, and renting offices. We’ll need researchers, and camera- 
men/ He drank his coffee in a single gulp. ‘You know exactly 
what’s needed/ he said. 

‘What about money?’ 

‘Twenty-five per cent of the gross/ 

‘When do you want to know?* 

He packed his tobacco into his pipe, a stubby briar, which 
she herself had chosen to match his features. ‘There’s no rush/ 
he said. ‘Take two or three days. Take a. week if you like/ 

‘And the arrangement includes both jobs?* 

He puffed fragrant smoke towards the roof. ‘They’re one and 
the same,’ he .said. ‘You’ll be looking after my interests.’ 

Cynthia shook her head doubtfully. ‘1 don’t know. I’ve not 
seen the programme. I’ve not even got a set.’ 

That’s soon taken care of.* He made a note in his diary. 
‘Still at tfle same address ?’ 

‘The flat? Yes/ 

‘I'll get one sent round.’ He took the pipe from his mouth, 
and polished the bowl again.st his nose. ‘You can't tell me 
you're not interested.’ he said, ‘Anyone's interested in twenty- 
five per cent of the gross.’ 

Bill Brewer kicked the wastepaper basket out of his way, and 
perched on the edge of the desk. ‘He’s vanished,’ he said, ‘dis- 
appeared into thin bloody air. Him, and his wife, and the dog. 
We hung around for a couple of hours expecting someone to 
show up. and then this geezer from next door told us they’d 
gone away.’ 

‘Gone away where?’ demanded Penning. 

‘Christ only knows. Someone picked them up in a car around 
half past nine, and that’s the last anyone’s seen of them/ 
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•He knew you were coming?’ 

•Of course he knew I phoned hst night to check the time/ 
Brewer btuck a cigarette in his mouth and struck a match with 
shaking fingers ‘You tan ask Tommy Hall He was there with 
his gear He knew what time to turn up We all knew' He 
pulled an ashtray within reach ‘By the way/ he said, Tommy 
asl^ed me to tell you, he'll Ik st nding in an invoice ’ 

‘He didn't do any work ’ 

‘No, but he was ther#* Well ha\e to drop him a couple oJ 
quid 

kenning threw himself violentlv into his chair ‘Maybe he's 
got a sick aunt Mavb# he got in S O S or something/ 

‘Does that sound likdv to >ou 

‘It's possible * 

‘Anything’s possiMr , bu^ it dof sn't mike sense I asked at the 
station but nr) one knew a thing about it I tdt an absolute 
berV telling them about thr dop in i t\er\ thing ' 

‘What about Draper^’ asDd Knnmg ‘Has he been round 
there todays’ 

‘He called in to say he d liceu to the Gazette,* said Doreen. 
‘And he i ollected bis mone> , bciore that ' 

‘Where is he now 

Doreen loolcd .orrowlulh down at her tv^ijew'nter. as if the 
admission had been wrung '*roin her under thieat ol sudden 
death ‘Hr said he d ht a bit I ite I le s getting his shoes mendc^l ’ 

I enning glanced at hi wan h ‘It ifur three ^ hy can t he 
leave them there and pu k the m up IjU i ?' 

'It's the while >ou wait plue -iid Doreen ‘He was w'earing 
them ' 

Brewer gave a short densne snort ‘Typical/ he said ‘Not a 
clue about looking after himself He needs someone to wipe bis 
nose f Ol him ’ 

Distantly they heard the street door oj en and close, and then 
the sound of footsteps on thr stairs 1 hat 11 be him now/ said 
Doreen 

There was still no light on the staiis. and Draper felt his way 
down cautiously The smells weie less strong at this time of 
day, but there was no doubt that fish had been on the menu 
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for lunch. After phoning Doreen he bad eaten at the pub next 
to the repair shop, but his timing hgd been all wrong. When 
he had finished his meal the shop had been full of office girls 
waiting to have their stiletto heels repaired, and he had joined 
the queue, tucking his feet beneath a leatherette chair while 
random facts on the love life of the typing pool filtered into 
bis ears. 

He knew that he was late, but Fenning’s expression as he 
entered the office stopped him in his tracks. ‘Fm sorry/ he said, 
‘there was a queue/ 

‘Obviously,* said Penning, ‘but, of course, you intend to make 
up the time.’ 

‘I couldn’t help it/ 

‘I’m not interested in that. I said, you’ll make up the time/ 

It was the moment for revolt, realized Draper The pettiness, 
and the injustice of Fenning’s clock- watching made his heart 
thump. TTie correct thing for him to do would be for him to 
ram the wastepaper basket over Fenning’s head and tell him 
to do the impossible with his job. But evan as he considered it, 
the impulse died. ‘I’ll make up the time/ he said. 

‘There’s another thing/ said Fenning, ‘did you go round to 
see Mr Banks today? This morning, before half past nine?* 

'I went to the Gazette/ said Draper, ‘you wanted to know 
about that murder/ He took out his notebook. ‘I’ve got it here. 
About the ghost too.' 

Brewer shook his head. ‘He wasn’t there.* 

‘Do you think I made this up?* Draper pushed his note- 
book forward. 

‘I mean at the Banks’s place. He's scarpered. There’s no one 
there.’ 

‘Where’s he gone ?’ 

‘You tell me that and I’ll give you a bonus.’ Fenning spun his 
chair from left to right, and then back again. ‘I suppose we’ll 
have to hold the story. It’s no good without pictures anyway.’ 

‘A pity/ said Brewer. ‘There’s no way round it though.* 

They both sighed, like partners in a double act. ‘Draper can 
keep an eye on the place,' said Fenning. ‘There’s just a chance 
he might be back later on/ 
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Brew«*r bt another cigarette ‘You know what I think,’ he 
said. 

■What>’ 

‘I lliink. he’s been g-^'t at I think whoeser picked him up this 
morning got on to the story He never signed that contract with 
us you know’ 

ienning did not reply immedntelv and Draper began to edge 
his way towards the door Iht signifu ance of what Brewer had 
'■aid was appalling If someone hid got at Mr Banks, there was 
not much doubt who it w is He might be back by now,' he 
said. ‘1 11 get over there and tak' a look 

Brewer regamed him with cold cyrs ‘'\ou ve not been shoot- 
ing off your big mouth tn any one I suppose 

‘Who me’ 01 rouifc n«jl Dnpc' woiked bird to stoke up 
his indignation, but succeeded merelv m sounding petulant 
‘I'll ring through is soon t' 1 gel there, lie ^ iid ‘I’ll he as quick 
as I cm ’ But there was no pc^mt in hurrsing, he thought Mr 
B.mks w as not there Mr B ir > s w a » sc/mev here el jC and it was 
most unlikely that Imic Cope wa. pr'pired to dr..w a map. 
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At midnight he nng through tor the h^t time ‘Banks isn't 
back yet and I \e seen one for the pa^t hour/ he said ‘they 
go to bed early round here ' 

lenning v^as not impressed ‘Better kno« k oil then Get back 
there fam thing toinoiiow * 

‘It IS tomorrow 

‘Look laddie* said lennirg claborattlv patient we can't 
choose the time that we work Wt do the job when it comes 
up Have vou ever heard me complain 
Often thought Draper but not the <-amc reisin Not be 
cause ^ou arc stindmg in a pi one box it midnight ten miles 
from home, with i bus going your w i\ ju«»t one r in hour AH 
right then * he snd ‘1 11 call you mmnd nne * 

I enning sighed despondently and his \( n t sef nud to struggle 
through la>cis ot pun When I <j\ hrst thing tints wnit I 
mean Be there bv h df past sc\cn fJc nng off leaving Driper 
with th< receiver still f damped to his ear and a stunned * xpres- 
sion on his face 

He turned up the collar ot his rainroit ^nd walked to the 
bus stop Dear mother and f ither he thought at this moment 
you are ashep in bed with ftie dishis washed ane^ every door 
locked and bolted But spare a thought for >our wandtrnig 
boy Mr 1 enning is a bistard Lnm Cope is a thief, and I am in 
dead trouble A white rat minccd ahtid of him treading the 
edge of the gutter like a tightrope w alkti and he iloopcd to 
scratch behind its ear Animils trust me, he thought and 
they're supposed to know something about a man s character 
But I d have gi\en Cnppen a testimonial if he d asked me If 
they hadn't topped him, he added If thev hadn t strung him 
up like the bloke who went for his wife with an axe 
He stopped in mid-stnde It was round here that it hap- 
pened He was followmg the route taken by Mr Banks aijid 
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Trixie on their nightly outing*? Darkness changed the whole 
appearin^'e of a district, but now he rtcogni/ed where he was 
Iht new scmi d*s A/ith their golden privets ind pastel front 
doors, were behind him He had rev hr d the boundary l)etween 
the post war developments, and the pre war slums, terraces of 
bomb shattered buildings, thur windows blind and their floors 
foul with faeres and odden plaster When he walked oil he 
rould smell the desolation, a wet breath of deray that hung in 
the an like mi^t 

He looked for a trerr jign and found one stuck like a tilted 
e>ebrow on the curie r v i n Myrtle Irirare Further on 
wa« Posebay Terrace leading to Ins Cns ent, and after that. 
Campion Street Thry were all named alter flowers, and once 
flow* IS had glow i in the >mall bar kv nd plots u iided by Uien 
in brace's who v itf red rtieir few squire feet <vf soil on summer 
e/enings wbilr rbilci/ ii i ickft* d in tnt roul outside Ihryhad 
?') movrd out though Now thcv liv d in Issec, or Surrey, or 
Herr, working in light ► right far tones and coming home to 
light bnght houses fringing the new town* It was i gexxi 
thing too, thought l>ipr Their w is something sinister about 
these hu»ks of house lhf\ were not ju’-t ugl\ they had been 
ibused \nrl not onl) bv boiiibs but by the people who had 
stripped thrm of had and hltings, and left them gaunt and 
empty, waiting for thr buhdrvera 

The»-e were no nrect lights but ihr muon showed occasion- 
ally bftwctn clouds a ^ ii the junction ihcid h® ‘aw the 
outline of a hrge shoot rjg |>nkc ‘It w a, p-irked by the side of 
the nud ind from ♦he ncdrest hou>e the house. Draper 
r< ali/cd, where the woman iiad »een killed - came a bnght 
steads radiance, sin iming through the open doorway like a 
bitter V of candle > within a rotten turnip 

He flattened himself agimst the will and waited He heard 
voices, and a sudd# n shnll barkmg It st*jpped abruptly and at 
the same instant the light went out H*' si' lined hiS eves and 
saw the figures of three me n leairc ^ house One of them was 
carrying a fxipod, and what might have been a suitcase; one 
of them had a camera slung over his shoulder, and the third 
man was leading a small dog I hey got into the car, and the 
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engine snarled into life. It set off with a ferk, and he watched it 
go, bumping over the littered road, its tail light jerking like a 
ruby on the end of a string. 

Soberly. Draper blew his nose. There was no doubt as to who 
at least two of the men were, and he could imagine what they 
had been doing. The white cat weaved towards him, and he 
squatted down to tickle it beneath the chin. It pressed against 
his leg, and began to purr loudly. When he walked on. it fol- 
lowed, and he waved it away. *Go on,* he said, 'bugger off. 
You’ll get yourself killed if you come after me.* Nine lives 
were not enough to escape contamination from an accident 
prone, he thought. There were plenty of natural hazards with- 
out going out to look for them. For people as well as cats. Pen- 
ning could wait, he decided. He would learn soon enough what 
had happened. The only hope was that he would not also know 
who to blame. 

At 7.30 he rang Penning from the digs. ‘No sign of Banks 
yet,’ he said. Mrs Barrow squeezed past hyji with a tray loaded 
with packets of cereal, and he covered the mouthpiece with 
his hand. Mrs Barrow wwe silk next to her skin, and she 
whistled when she walked. Billany had once estimated that she 
was audible at a hundred yards, the shrill rustle of her petti- 
coats forging ahead of her like an endlessly crumbling sound 
barrier. 

‘Have you rung the bell ?* asked Penning. 

‘Yes, I've tried that.' 

‘You’re sure there's no one in ?' 

‘If there is they’re either dead or stone deaf.' 

It was almost enjoyable, thought Draper, or it would be if it 
wasn't nerve-wracking too. He was one jump ahead of Penning, 
and that was a good position to be in. But the gap was closing 
fast. ‘I was just going to get some breakfast,’ he said. 

‘All right, but keep in touch,' 

‘Is anyone coming over to give me a break V 

‘Later on,' said Penning, ‘I'll get Troy over there before 
lunch/ 

Then he was safe until noon, decided Draper. . 
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He could take it easy, and still get there in good time. ‘FIl 
call > ou lat^ r/ he said I’ll keep in tou( h ’ 

Billany loined him in the dining-room He was always on lime 
for his meals aheid of time li po:>sihle In that wa> he made 
sure of all the butter ht wanKd, and he wis certain ot a fresh 
pot of tea As the meal progressed the teapot as replenished 
but the tea grew steadilv weaker Billany hkf d it strong enough 
for a mouse to trot on ‘You’ve been adding to the flock, I see,* 
lie said biting into i round of tom 
•What flock 7’ 

‘Don t ( od on now 1 lu ones Witli fe ilhers ’ 

‘Oh, those Draper lufiked over )us ^h«>uldcr in ease Mrs 
Barrow had fouml 'ome w in whu h to minimi/e her whistle. 
‘Just one or two, hi admitted 

‘Jhey’re as thick as tlic« >nd Billmv ‘^ou should let up a^ 
bit, > ou knovs Sh>* s bound to ig *i>on ’ He helped himself to 
a scrond pi»r# of Un t and pin ad it thirkly with butter. 
Sometimfs, he n minded Diipfi of a bricl layer, hippy in his 
work and prodig il w 'th tht moitar 

Dont soil f\{r worr ibout puttuip on weight’’ he asked 
Billanv wiped a Ikcl of biittfr fioin his niou»tache ‘blot at 
ail 1 d be hard put to gain an oun^c in this bouse He rased 
his tea< up in a mock salute ‘And a vcr> good moniing to >ou, 
Mr r\am ’ he <^aid 

Mr tvins nodded to the room at laige. ind immediately re- 
tr^ated behind his papt He and Dnper had not nrt ance the 
mght in the pub, and lliev werc*bfirh aware of i feeling of 
constraint It wis he^ghttnrd h the p^'ntrait cnirounding 
them Ih^rc were ey > on all sid^*- punted hut still watchful. 
The guests of Mis iHrrow weic under constant supervision. 
Draper cleared his throat ‘I «n|o\ed the other evening* 
‘Good, good* Mr lvan> rattled hu paper in acknowledge- 
ment 

‘I'm sorry you had to go off like that I had to talk shop with 
that bloke * 

*I sec * I he paper remained at the same height. 

‘He*s a reporter, >ou know.' 

‘So you said.* 
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Billany lunged for the toast again, and irritably. Draper 
pushed two other racks within reach. Billany beamed his 
thanks. ‘Do I know this fella?’ he asked. This reporter.’ 

‘He’s a very fancy dresser,’ said Mr Evans. 

*Is he, indeed?' 

‘Wears what you call them . . . winkle-pickers.* 

Billany nodded encouragingly. His beard was spangled with 
crumbs, like sequins on a mop of black nylon. ‘Can’t afford 
them myself/ he said. ‘They cramp the toes.* 

‘But you’d wear them if you wanted to?’ said Draper. 

‘Of course I would.’ Billany raised his head sharply as Mrs 
Barrow arrived with the bacon. ‘But I’d put in for a pair of 
crutches too/ he said. 

Mr Evans lowered his paper and permitted himself a small, 
stiff smile. It was no onp’s game, thought Draper, but at least 
he had not been defeated. Tht bacon was properly cooked too, 
and - incredibly - there was a fried egg for each of them. If 
this was the way the day began, there was no telling how it 
might end. He cut into the egg with hisjtnife and watched the 
yolk gush over a piece of toast. The portrait hanging opposite 
stared sternly down at him, but he stared defiantly back. It 
was not a day to call a truce. The omens were, without doubt, 
propitious. 

Troy arrived at one o'clock, and Draper walked down the 
street to meet him. ‘I expected you an hour ago/ he said. 

‘I got held up, there’s another panic in the office.’ 

‘About Banks?’ 

‘No, that’s panic number two. Fenning’s had his car pinched.’ 

Draper felt his spirits rise like a loaf in a hot oven. ‘Where 
from?’ 

‘Outside the court.* 

They both broke into shrieks^of laughter, and three women 
with shopping baskets turned to stare at them until they sub- 
sided weakly against the wall. 

‘What’s he doing about it ?* gasped Draper 

‘He was down at the station filling in a form, when I last 
saw him.’ 
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Thej gloated in silence for a full minute ‘Wa^ there an3rtfaing 
in It’’ asked Draper hardly danng to press his luck 
Troy nodded slowl>, whetting his appetite still further *A 
pair of binocular* and half a case of srotch ' 

There was a God in heaven thought Draper, a little unpre- 
dictable perhaps, but most rertainl> ther'^ He gave thanks 
for services rendered ‘What are tlie chances of getting it 
back’* 

He’ll probably yet the car/ said Troy, ‘but he’s said good- 
bye to the rest ’ 

*Fift> quid worth'** 

More,* said Tro> He jav the binoculars alone were worth 
fort} ’ 

Diaprr claspej h’ hands tog^rhci and bowed his head T 
hope they yet awa> with it ht- >e.)d fervcnil} T hope they 
have the sens# to flog it Mght awav rot hang aroi nd waiDng 
to yet c aught 

Let'’ hope said lro> hr glaiictd down the street ‘Which 
house K It ’ 

Draper pcnritid to the tth phone So»^ ‘ih»ectlv opposite The 
um vMtti the bluf door He dr band whethci he ‘hould tell the 
whole stoiy to Frov and dended that it was wiser to say noth 
my I he le<is everyort knew the id»r it w i* On considf ration 
there was no ^a*on to suppose ti at Lrnie ( ope would broad- 
ci»t the fact that he had poa^-ked the stoi> from under Pen- 
ning s nose and still le^ hki ly that h< would boast about how 
he had conned Draper nto putting him on to it Smtrt opera- 
tors were idmired m Plctt Street, * ut tlv le was honour amongst 
thieves, and it Cope revf iled his i letliod* hf wouU prettv soon 
run out of tnends It was no^-hing to do with ethics If the 
competition was vUtthroit no one was going to work with a 
man v ho came d an open razor 

I m ofl then * he >aid T n]o>^our It * 

‘What’s the pub situation 

‘I here’s one furthei up the road ' ivdull’ 

‘Yougomg out’* 

‘Yes/ said Draper, ‘is a matter of fact. I’m taling Cynthia 
out to dinner * 
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Troy whistled softly* Tou old ram/ he said. 'You got in 
there fast, didn't you ’ 

'Not at all It’s not like that* 

‘Not yet, you mean ’ 

'Thaf s not what 1 mean ’ 

‘Give it time,' said Troy, aware as he spoke that Sally had 
given him exactls the same advice ‘lake her to Soho/ he said, 
‘there’s an Italian place called Alberto’s \ou won't go iir 
wrong there Very intimate and all that Candles on the table, 
and a bloke going round with a fiddle * 

’Did >ou take her there?* 

‘1^0 I didnt,’ said Iroy ‘1 used to go there wit'i another 
bird Before your time * 

Draper scribbled the name on the bark of an envelope He 
underlined it ind put the envelope in his wallet There were 
four crisp one pound notes there, md he fingered them nerv 
ouslv Ts It expensive ^ 

'Dirt cheap/ caid Trov ‘just d<m t go mad, and i1 won t cost 
you more than a couple of quid * 

Everything was nlative, thought Draiier Dirt chtip tc» you 
extortionate to me \nd then he nnKmb(rtd he had some 
expenses to daim There wis Mackenzie s ten bob, and even 
Fenninp ( ouldn t begrudge him a couple of taxis With lui k ne 
might make enough to cover himself and with better than 
average lurk ht mighr eve n «how a profit 
He tapped Troy on the shoulder 1 m off tlicii ’ he said 'Be 
good’ 

‘Be careful/ said Harr> Troy 

He knew it was a mistake after they imved at Alberto’s 
The room was long, low, and dim At tlir tar end there was a 
small bar, and stuck all over the walls there were* photographs 
ol Alberto - a bullet shaped ma% streamlined by his tuxedo - 
shaking celebrities by the hand 
A waiter met them at the door Have you a reservation’’ 
‘No, but rd like a table for two ’ Draper lelt the keen eves 
rakpg over his best suit, and pricing it to the nearest shilling. 
‘With our backs to the wall,' he added. 
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•Would you care for a dnnk while I inquire^* 

Cynthia nodded Let’s Jo that ’ 

Ihey sat side h> side on tall stools whil** a cluster of waiters 
conlfrrqd on wherhf r or nrt they rated a ftble I should have 
booked in advance said Draper, 1 simply didnt think theyd 
be so full * 

‘Have you been here before^* 

•No he >^id but it was rer ommcnd( d * 

She dranK her sheii> and made a f if c I iski d for a dry one. 
rhat was JiVe s>nip 

Draper experienced a sinking feeling He disliked complain 
ing to barmen espccnliv in a pla^e hkf thi< Thev had the 
gift even while aUtn'hng to voui romplaint putting you m 
the wrong Ihf cu^tom^r light onl> an accident of 
nature and it wa a privilege that always cost monev m the 
end It w 1 j drv h^ rrj I a led hr he sud ingratiat ngly 
One^wiet one drv 

No T wo drv sherrif< ifis vouc he WiS glad to discover, 
wastei^onabl) firm 

The barm m remcn id L> nthi i s gl iss as if it ' on tamed some^ 
thing uiivpiakible md nphreJ it witn a Iff h one One dry 
sherry he aid fhtly He worr i white dull jacket and the 
name Dennis wa^ unbroidired on thi brevse pocket 
Will you have one yoirsflf ^ asked Dnpfr 
Dennis aimed a sivige b' w i block of ice with a small 
sieel picl Not it the mimcnt thank vou sir Me wrenched 
the pick loose and struck again Drapers flesh cringed in syin 
pathy Murdtr was being dom be fore h eyes 
Cynthia tugged at hi sleeve and iie turned fo the waiter 
signillinp them to i tahh It wa, in the rentre of the room* 
and directly m the mam vtre im of traffic from the kitchens 
I asked for one ag unst the w ill he said 
T m sojTv sir there nonc^vailablc ’ 

‘What about that one ' 

Reserved sir 

Draper clenched his hsts You re quite sure ** 

‘Certain sir* 

He looked at Cynthia ‘Shall we take it ^ 
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She thought of the scene diat Guy would have created, and 
hastily said Tes * Instinctively, she knew that Draper was not 
capable of handling the situation, and she dreaded the possible 
consequences 

They studied the menu, and as his eyes travelled overi.the 
fine print, Draper lelt his wallet sagging in his pocket like a 
package of lead foil Ferning had <ome across with another 
two pounds but prices here were unbelievable He wondered 
how long It was since Tro> had paid a visit, and whether in 
some wa> he was not reminding him that in this world you 
were entitled only ti> what you could aflord 
‘to start with, sir’* 

The waiter had grev hair, crimped like steel wool and his 
face was pleated b> two \ertiral tolds descending from each 
nostnl like turks in a dress ‘A little smokrd salmon perhaps? 
Hors d' oeuvres'* Melon *** 

Draper sei/t d on the suggestion gi atefull> Melon foi me * 
‘And for me * said Cvntlna 
‘And to folio A ’ 

Why did It hi\e to in Itihan’ wondered Draper lie 
looked pleadingly tow nds Csnthid, but de had ahr ad^ put 
her menu down I just feel like something light,* she said ‘An 
omtlelte, perhaps* 

‘Shrimp chcfst mushroom ham, oi Spanish ’* 

‘Shrimp * she said 

It was no help thought Draper lit had eaten no lunch and 
he was hungn Something more substantial w »s called tor He 
scanned the double column of t>pc. looking for i familiar 
landmark, but th^re was nothing that he lould recogni/e 1 II 
have that,* he said pointing blindly to an item on the left It 
was a longish item, with a lot of rapital letters Me hoped that 
the length of description indicated the size of the portion 
‘And to dnnl^ ’* 

Draper disregarded the wine list ‘Mcursault,* he '•aid He was 
on sale ground then* He could be sure he liked that 
The waiter swept away tq the kitchen, and almost for the 
first time that evening he studied Cynthia She wore a green 
linen dress, high at the neck, with big silver buttons running 
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from the base of her throat to just above her knees Her hair 
was cut short and ht notued how it swooped back m ensp 
wings o\er her ears He had the same feeling that he had ex- 
pel lenced as a child when he had been taken to an exhibition 
of model nreraft Ihe model wer/» made to scaie out of per- 
spex and aluminium and he remembered stroking them with 
his finger marvelling it the elegance and the apparent simpli- 
iiv of the r hnfi There wa nothing arbitiaij about them 
I heir flow and design hid an inevitability that was deeply 
satisfying They were prictic il too ind tint added to their 
btautv Ihev were made u* wo’^k the' hid a purpose I here 
was nothing fanes about them nothing to distiict the eye 
from the bigu of fb< ir form 

h it are vou tliinkin^ he asked 
He did not attempt to explain You* he said 1 was just 
thinl in? hf)w nice ^ ou looked 

1 h mk /ou She w as touched I \ the v armth ol his eompli- 
ment 

'It w is i pretty er z> thing t j phone you tJir other night ’ 

I m glad >uu did* 

Hinfitlv 

It w !<• a sweet thing to do 

‘I had thr ktiing of w inting to tell * amcone how maivel- 
lous tverything was with the moon and evervthmg iiid you 
weit the fi'^si person I ou^ at of He corrected himself You 
w f re the only pe isem I thought of 
At the far eiii of the room a violinist began to jdav thread 
mg hi‘ \ ay between the tables n ogling captive audience 
He reronnoitred his va\ tov «ds them and stationed fimself 
behind Dnpers chair lor two excruciating minutes they sat 
unproiesting while t^o strains ot Come had to Sorrento 
dripped over them like thin >>rLp and then the musir stopped 
Draper smiled di^mis>ively at the man it his elbow but he 
remained where he was the viof p tucked beneath his chin, 
and how paused in one hand 

'1 think said Cynthia, hut^tlraper already understood 
He gioped in his porkti and pressed a coin into the yiolimst*s 
hand It was blackmail, he thoupht, money (rfatained under 
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duress The violinist bowed and smiled inquiringly at Cynthia 
She shook her head, and he drifted away to harass the next 
table 

‘I can't stand fiddles said Draper ‘not when they're plaved 
like that, anyway It always sounds like someone making a 
speech full of phones promises and t<*ai jeiking' He pressed 
one hand to his heart L*‘t me tell you how my mother scrubbed 
floors/ he intoned, ‘ten hungry mouths to feed, and a drunken 
husband to keep m booze ’ 

She laughed dehghttdly ‘I know what >ou mean ' 

•'you do don t>ou* 

The moment budded and bloomed between them lil'e a per- 
fect flowtr and lit caught his breith certain that he could 
suspend time if on^ he wilhd 't hard enough The melon 
am\ed but the*' migic persisted while- thf> ate ind ^ven the 
waiter with the wine ouM not di’-trut him Pnallv though 
the ‘pell was broken a a the nnin cour»f was wheeVd to the 
table rheomehm was ^rveij first \ sehov envelope bulging 
with pink corpses Draper surves^d it without enthusiasm, and 
turned to ste v h it he hid onlcr d foi him clt 
The diA was covered a silver iid entombing thr contents 
and with a flounsh the w ntcr whipped it off Draper stared 
unbeliev iiigl V as i dirl- brown porndge lumpy w»tb meat and 
vegetables was 1 idled on to his p^ate Wha*^fver name it went 
under at Alberto '' and whatever it tost he knew exactly 
what It wa Three limes a weef ir was '■civcd for dinner at 
hi. digs and - without an) attempt at dissembling - Mrs 
Barrow called it stew 

He noticed the tflcvision t after they had been back at the 
flat for half an hour ‘Whats this in aid of' he asked ‘I 
thought you were slnctlv I hird Progr mime 

It doesn t lielong to me, she said, it s just on loan ’ 

‘Doc s It work’ 

‘Of course it woiks' She turned the switch and a small 
snowst 9 rm spun across tl^^ screen laetore dissolving into a 
picture of a fat man in a dinner jacket dancing with twelve 
gills in top hats and stnpcd pants ‘There's something I'm sup- 
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posed to watch later/ she said, i’ll just turn the sound 
down * 

The mime continued thp fat man gave way to three boys 
iMth guitars and teeth llwir mouths opened and closed with 
idiot passion There were close ups of legs twitr hiog in unison, 
and ihrrr pairs of hips rotating around three enormous belt 
buckles It was a fish s eye view, thought Draper, with all 
sound shut off bv a wall of water He stretc hed himself out on 
thf settee and then n memht rine his shoes sat up again 

fake them off n \ou liki siid ( >nlh»a i never wear any- 
thin? on my fef t when 1 m at home 

A good idea he said Her tttt weie small and white, and 
narrow ind the nai)*^ wcie <;tri'ght 4t smiled his approval 
Moslp#^opl( have ugh letf 

ll > we'nng th^ wrong kind of shot*! tliat does it' 
litc winkle pulci^’ 

That s 1 ight I h \ squash iht bones out f ihape ' 

He slipped off h'« shoe and crossed over to the window 
It s getting dai^ 

‘W oul 1 \ou like till lighi- on ^ 

No ht said quickl v Not unit ^s vou w ouid ' 

I like It like thi'» she sa‘d 

Ihev were drinking brands out of laret goblets and Draper 
feh the fumes swirling iroiind each Lrevee within his skull 
It w is an evtraordinanl^ plei>jnt stn^ution a long way from 
being drunk Ju^t the opposite in fa<t btrause although his 
body was rtlaxid, his mind wa<- altit If, at that moment he 
was pul thiough a test to delcri nr his h' thought he 
would bt acrlaimtd as a geniu> ^n impi>ver»hed genius 
though The restaurant bill had come to over four pounds, and 
he had added i s< rupuloas u n per cent Subtract the taxi fare 
back to tilt flat and he had about one pound left He emptied 
his glass and twirled It between both hands JTic time to worry 
about mono was later He could a^ ^ a\ s ask Penning lor a sub 
and if Fenmng refused Tro> was i ually good for the odd 
couple of pounds 

'Come and sit down ’ ^aid Cynthia, ‘‘people who walk about 
make me feel restless ' 



He obeyed her instantly, sitting beside her, but far enough 
asvay to be able to forus on her profile outlined against the 
dusky glow of the window 
She stined unea'ily ‘You re watching me.’ 

‘With admiration ‘ 

‘My God,’ she said, ‘you are drunk this time ' 

‘Not at all, not at Watch me do a knees bend’ He bal- 
am ed in front of bar with his arms outstreti hod and bobbed 
up and down until - uniicountabK - he overbalanced .md fell 
hick on thf ‘ettec his legs 'pnwling Mdeways imi his f hftl 
wedged against her shoulder Neither oi them made any attempt 
to move, until deliberatelj he kissed the bare skin beneath her 
bps 

She did not pull away, but bent down to 'tudv his face His 
eyes appeared to be closed and sh« rm her finger ilon,» the nm 
of one car Mmost drowsily he put hi, nti' round her, and 
tlicir bodies slid grntly down until they were lying side by side 
He kissed her eyes, her mouth and then h^r throat ^^lthollt 
fumbling he undid the big si'str buttflii, on her dicss and 
kbsed her breists She helped him then dipping swiftly out of 
her clothes, spi^iduig he > sell on the narrow mshions, and 
pulling him into her At the moment of climax she called out 
‘David but he did not hear Ih*’ lay locked together like 
sumvois irom a 'hipwicck jntil he propped himself up on 
one Ibow and stared owlishly at the television si rcen 
He saw a short, burly man w< iring a bow tie md blandishing 
a pipe [fe appeared to be angry about something, and m silence, 
hi rhuinped the table in trout of him 

Whos tJuf' asked Draper, not caring, but sagucly curious 
‘What’s Ins name’’ 

(,ynthia looked bnefly and then pulled him back lieside her. 
'Hjs name's Guy Alton, she said ‘He; my husband’ 
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Waking, she thought wis often tht worst moment of the 
di> the time to irvew the nights bid dreims and devise 
[Jins with which U) hll the hour, thit stretched ahead It was 
the time Thit she lolt most vulmr''hl( certain that the world 
outside w IS f nlircly hostile I rom v here ,he lay she could see 
the rfllectioii o* the door in her pur ghss and sometimes she 
imagined that the l^nob was turnim» mpertepobl) and that 
on the landing there w»re men with hump lacks canning 
sc IS ors and ru tv l^nive^ They were tJic tomiortibl^ bogeys 
rci’allnl from chddhood Ihen thc} had bun trulv fnehtenmg 
(she T( ncmbc’^cd how she lud Iain clenched m i ball with the 
shuts pulled o;(r her he ad; l»ut now thc\ v en sul^Otutes tor 
ncr real fears lejr of lonelmr s tf ir ot aSindonment fear of 
old age 

Ihc h't fear was premature she knew that but Jni ly alone 
she had thought about it too much and tor too long Dra{>er 
was stdl asleep breathing quictlv his arin^ Iddtd a(rc>,> ms 
chest and - careful not to wake him she slid out ol bed and 
la< cd hci itfUction m tin gla*- Hf hui not been violent there 
were no bite marks or bruise* on tier bod\ Sht ran her fingers 
through her han massaging her scalp and as she raised her 
arms her breasts tiuicncd the n »phs stradiirg into pinl 
ohiongj She was pre ud of her bre ists and c ^ her slim \ aist, 
although the skin there was slightiv dingv as if it Jiad been 
smudged b> rough hngtrs lhat was time, she thought rhat 
w as a sign of how thc ye''r> mauled } ou committing no sudden 
assault, but piwing and prodding until the texture was gone 
The rest of her wa> wlute, though ♦ne flesh ot her bell> con- 
trasting viUi the black bush of h u between her legs She 
reached for her dressing gown, and tied it loosel>, the cord 
dangling like a sash 

She walked soltl) to the kitchen and filled a kettle. It was 
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not yet eight o'clock, but the sun was already hot and the 
floor was warm to her bare feet She measured out coffee and 
sat down to wait Sparrows chirped on the sill and she opened 
the window and threw out a handful of c rusts As a child she 
had kepi a tame ja< kdaw which had followed her about flut- 
tering around her head and perching on her shoulder On her 
fourteenth birthday h i father had gi\en her a horse It was 
a mare and she had called it Sophie If sl^ f losed her » vt'’ she 
could still imagine tht reins Ijetwetn her fingers and the warm 
barrel of a bodv hi tween her thighs But Sophie was deid 
and whatever she decided to do now, the decision wis heis 
alone 

She s* aided the coffee and put cups and siucers on a tra> 
There was a carton of c ream too she rememberc d and * he put 
It be ide the sugir bowl wiping a wav the be ids eff condensition 
that flung to the wa^ed paper Draper wa» nil a'lerp and she 
combed her h«r and put on lipstick beforr liisnne him gently 
on the forehead She ki sed him three times nu/zhng th#* 
shallow ekft h^tw^fn h^s eyebiows, aiW he opened his eyes, 
and re irhed up w ith b )th irm> 

‘No she said you don i want the coffee to get cold * 

He sat up and she piled the piIiow > behind his head Amaz 
ingly thev were not sh\ with one another Iherf was no 
tension between them but instead a wain current of affection, 
hke a dr night of heated air thit flowed calmly and comfort- 
inglv across the. bed 

‘Black or white? ‘he asked 

White please 

Sugar? 

Two please' 

She handed him his coffee and sat beside him ‘Are you 
working today?* 

Imoncdir 

‘ 1 hat means you re likely to have to go m ? 

Probably, said Draper, there s a bit of a panic on at the 
moment 

‘There always is* 

‘It s what w e thrive on, he said. 
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She had never felt so relaxed with Troy always aware that 
he was watching and waiting for her to reveal how njuch she 
needed his physical presence Not for love, not even for sex, 
but simply as a charm agiinst the phantoms (the ones that she 
was afraid to name) who clamoured wordlessly in the limbo 
outside h'T door Despondency was something to guard against, 
she told herself All lovers were cruel, and the knowledge that 
ibey wen nced#*d was like the first taste of blood It must never 
happen again not to ner Tm mustnt become a habit, she 
said What happened list night wa« very nice 

M irvtilous 

but It can t go on like this * 

‘Why not’ 

‘Because its all wrong ^he >aid ‘For one thing Fm 
mamtd * 

‘Yoii told me about him He s not important * 

He < jtill my husband 

Rut >ou don t h>' e him You vc not been together for three 
years Sin« e then he thought Afton had been cancelled out by 
Harrs liov And John Dnper had succeeded Trov One body 
erased mother I here wa< nothing that remained exactly as it 
was no attachment that coaid not be broken 

Cynthia took his up and refilled it I think vou should go 
home she said ‘You can < ill me liter bat now 1 think you 
ought to go 

He got out of bed and s^’Oud up while he drank his coffee 
He vvas not at all self conscious he thought ind she took it 
as a warning sign He wa« not d ying himself not showing 
off in the way that 1 ''viy h id done v») often, bi i wa> too c sual, 
too soon 

ou know where the bathroom is,’ she said ‘You can have* 
It first 

He walktd out (his hick broad his legs sturiy) and she heard 
running water and tlien the sound his voice, loud and tune- 
ful She had never known a man v n > sang in the hath, and 
she sat quietly on the edge of the bed and listened He sang 
well, she thought, he oanded happy And when she looked m 
the mirror she saw that she herself was smilmg. 
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Mrs Barrow was standing at the foot of the stairs when he 
came in through the front door She was staring at the picture 
and he felt his stomach lurch with apprehension 'Good morn- 
ing * he said bnghtly, ‘If s a beautiful day * 

She turned tow ards him, her face still troubled 'You're too 
late for breakfast * 

‘That s all nght.* he saia ‘Tve had it * Slowly, her head ^legan 
to swivel back, and he gabbled on 'I was staying with fnends 
We went out to dinner on the other side of London, and I 
missed the last tube' It wi* like a military operation, he 
thought How to draw the enemy's fire m one easy lesson ‘They 
ha\e a house in Blackheaih he said, ‘plate-glaiS and potted 
plants e\ cry where Very contemporary You've no idea what 
they had to pay tor it though Co,t the earth, and only a thirt> 
year lease at that But I wouidn t like it at all I d always feel 
there was someone behind me. just waiting for me to clear 
out 

Tt s the wa> they do it these da vs said Mrs Bairow ‘E\ery- 
thing's either rented or on the HP It was ont of her favourite 
themes and Draper bra(ed himself for a five-mmute monologue 
He had heard it all belorf , but it was a small price to pay for 
safety, how ever temporary 

While she talked he studied the picture. It was a mystery 
how anyone could tail to see whit bud happened He could 
still plot with a lair degree of accuracy, where the original 
four gulls were but .r tooK a practised eye to pick them out 
from the bUrk horde that coiled over the wave caps like a 
billow of sn*ok( I he transformation, when he recalled how 
the picture had looked before he made his first improvement, 
was startling ‘Mrs Barrow,’ he said, breaking in on the story 
pf how a landlord she knew had doubled his money withm 
twelve months, ‘have there been any telephone calls tor 
me 

She heaved herself over to the pad beside the telephone 
‘Three,’ she said, ‘all from Mr Penning. He wants you to ring 
him nght away ’ 

‘Did he sound upset?’ 

‘How do you mean, upset 



‘Did he shout, or an)^ing?’ 

*No, he didn’t shout. Td have hung up on him if he'd been 
at all discourteous.’ 

‘Of course you would/ said Draper soothingly. *I just won- 
dered. He*s had a rather trying time. His car was stolen, you 
see/ 

‘Nice to be able to afford a car/ 

‘Yes, isn't it.’ He stacked four pennies on the coin box, but 
waited until Mrs Barrow had gone before inserting them. Occa- 
sionally some of his fellow guests were forgetful, and Button 
B sometimes }delded a small but useful dividend. Not today, 
though; Billany must have been there before him. 

He dialled the number and Penning answered immediately. 
‘Where the hell have you been ?' The time for courtesy, thought 
Draper, was past. 

, ‘I've just got in/ 

‘You’re supposed to he on call/ 

Draper looked at his watch. ‘It's just gone ten. Nobody starts 
any earlier than that. Not on Sundays.’ 

‘You start when you’re needed. Have you see the papers 
yet?’ 

‘No. 1 haven't. Which ones?’ Draper leaned across the hall 
and plucked his sheaf from the rack. 

‘There's only one that concerns us,’ said Penning. ‘The one 
with half a yard of tit on the hack page.' 

Charming, thought Draper. We’re on form today. ‘Where- 
abouts?’ he asked. 

‘Centre spread.' 

With difficulty. Draper flatteneu the paper on the floor and 
opened it in the middle. The left-hand page was entirely filled 
by a photograph of Trixie. Facing it was a smaller picture of 
Mr Banks, and acrossTboth pages ran a banner headline : does 
NELLIE MELBA LIVE AGAIN IN THIS DOG? 

Oh God,, thought Draper, Dear suffering Christ, what am 
I supposed to say now? ‘It’s a grxxi- picture of Trixie/ he 
said. 

‘I’m not interested in whether it’s a good picture. I want to 
know how they got it/ 



Draper glanced rapidly through the text that framed the 
photograph of Mr Banks Apparently it was a sort of trailer 
The actual senes was to begm next week, and it was to be 
wntten (a great cavity replaced his entire thorax and abdomen 
as he read the words) by Special In\cstigator Tmie Cope 
*Ernie Cope, said Penning, ‘isn’t he on the Gazette?’ 

‘He was last week * 

‘And weren’t you round at the Gazette on Pnday 
‘Yes, I was/ said Draper, ‘I was there asking about the 
woman who was killed Panic made him weak at the knees, 
but gradually - so gradually that he heard Penning bellowing 
into the receiver at the other end - confidence surged bai k He 
, stood firm, testing his weight JHe was m the clear There was 
nothing to connect him with the disappear mt e of Mr Banks 
‘Sony/ he said We had a crossed line for a minute 1 was 
saying that I was at the Gazette but Banks w as already away 
before I got there f never saw Irnie Cope either The only 
bloke I talked to w is Mackenzie ’ 

Mackenzie’* 

‘I he proofreader* 

Ts he a friend of Cope 

I shouldn t thin! so 1 didn t tell him d out the dog, an> way 
F cnning grunted discontentedly ‘W ell, how did he get on to 
It, then 

‘Its right on his manur’ said Draper I bet we werent the 
first people that Banks came to must have chatted up half 
North london trying to find someone to take an interest in his 
dog’ He was surpnsed to find how easily the lies and the 
theones camc li wa^ as if the whole mechanism rould be 
started by pressing a ‘Single button It w as 1 reflex action, noth- 
ing more First panic then self-preservation There’s not much 
point chasing it up now is there’’ he asked I mean, it's ten to 
one they’ve got the senes taped Pictures and everythmg I here's 
nothing we c^n do about it * 

‘I dont know about that We can stir it up a bit for Mr 
Cope ’ There was a note of relish in Fenning’s voice that made 
Draper flihch uneasily 
‘How can we do that?* 
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Tut in a complaint to the Editor. Raise it with the Union. He 
can’t get away with a tnck like this.’ 

‘And what am I supposed to do? Now, 1 mean ' 

There was a flurry of wind igamst his ^ar, a signal that 
Penning had lit a cigarette, and was puffing it as he spoke. ‘Get 
back over to Banks’ place, and let me know if he's come back 
yet. I doubt it but I want to know it he’s around. Don’t talk to 
him yourself. Just see if he's there ’ 

‘How long should I stay 

‘A couple of hours As! if they've heard anything at the 
station yet ’ 

'Anyone relieving me 

I enning blew into the receiver ^gaiii ‘I’ll send someone. Who 
took over yesterd-'y 

‘Iroy did the afternoon 

‘Not Tro} then He's off today* Ihcie was a rustle of paper 
as if Penning was thumbing thremch his lists and w hen he spoke 
apain his vcnce wis almost pleasant ‘Dont worry/ he said, 
‘someone 11 be along ' 

It v^as the spirit of th< chase thought bnper I cnning was 
on to the scent of something and be was prepared to forgo 
the usual O'fiiiemeiits of buf lying and sarcasm while the eVcite- 
lAcnt lasted The outlook was gloomy The omens were no 
longer propitious Without mw h hope he went upstairs to try 
and borrow a pound from billany. 


The lawn had been mown to within an inch of its life, and 
the late afteinoon sun clung to tif birberM grass as if to the 
pile of a carpet ITic r * were no wetds in sigh! Ruthless pj unmg 
had reduced the rose bushes to rigid skeletons, and tlie crazy 
paving looked as though it had bee n sc rubbed 
'We’ve always encouraged to bung her friends home, 
but she's never seemed very keen * said Mr \ ntue. 

Troy nodded m a way which hoped was noncommittal. 
'It’s very gcxxi of you to ask me ’ 

T know we must seem very tame to you, but we're not quite 
the old fogeys you think.’ 
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"I've never thought of you as an old fogey/ said Troy truth- 
fully. He had tried hard not to think of Mr Virtue at all. 

‘All that we ask is that Sally lives up to her principles. That's 
not asking much is it?' 

‘Certainly not.' Unobtrusively, Troy looked round .for Sally, 
but she was still in the house helping to prepare tea. He could 
imagine the sort of tea it would be ; cucumber sandwiches and 
frigid conversation, with Mrs Virtue keeping him undex close 
watch to make certain that he did not steal the silver. He 
could be wrong though. He had certainly been wrong about 
their appearances. Jn a way Mrs Virtue was like Sally, with 
fair, fine hair, and a clear skin. She was plump, though, and so 
was her husband - a short, bald man, whose scalp had the deep 
gjOss of a piece of antique furniture. The coloration went down 
in several layers, as if years of devoted care had gone into en- 
riching the patina. He was the area manager for an insurance 
company, and already he had inquired whether Troy was ade- 
quately covered. 

The invitation to tea had been Sally’s idea. At first he had 
baulked, shying away from the possibility of involvement, but 
when she asked again, hinting that seeing her parents was a 
condition of any further meetings, he had agreed. So far, it 
had been painless. Mr Virtue was a Dickens lover, and Mrs 
Virtue liked Jane Austen. The first skirmishes had been fought 
on unimportant ground. % They had talked about books, and 
plays; and journalism. The conversation had remained casual 
and Troy bad held, his own. It was the posthumous advantage 
of having had a monster for an English teacher, he thought. 
He had concentrated on the lessons instead of looking at her 
legs. 

‘Are you interested in gardening?' asked Mr Virtue. 

‘I don’t know much about it.’ 

Mr Virtue stooped down to see whether a plantain had man- 
aged to struggle through the hormone-saturated soil. ‘Fascinat- 
ing,' he said. 'Even a place as small as this, it takes you right 
back to nature.’ 

‘I can see that* Troy looked round the garden, which was big 
enough - if one was pressed for space - as a compound for a 
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fairly slothful dachshund. There was a rockery at the far end* 
where concrete gnomes held apathetically on to fishing rods, 
and opposite there was a bird bath, on the rim of which a 
small boy urinated ceaselessly into a shallow pool of water. 

Mr Virtue jogged his elbow 'Picked that up in Brussels A bit 
naughty, some people think But I say it*s good clean fun* 
The onginal's a worl of art, you know * 

'Really 

'Oh yec, veiy famous You see it on all the postcards’ 

Roll on tea thought lioy *1 went to Pnnee last he 
said Diov( dll thf* way to the south and stayed at one of those 
< imping sites 

'Did you go alone ’ 

'It costs loo m irh to go alone I our of us shared expenses * 
He did not add that two members ol the party had been fe- 
male It was a piece of information that he had kept from 
L.> nlhia too 

'Sallv leep*' talking ibout going tofrinte’ 

'She’d like it* said Iro> He could just imigine her on the 
long, flat l)ca(h wh'T^ thf pine trce> renhed <iown to the 
water*^ edgr. and there w y a smell crushed th\me, and the 
shrilling of the ^ic idas wa. a background noise that >ou only 
noticed when it stoppeil He < ould imagine how hei skin would 
tan. turning first to a transparent gold ln*» a roasted chicken, 
and then darkening to an allostr sheuth of fragile bronze 
which was saltv to the ‘ isle Her hair would bleach too, whit- 
ening like thf driftwood they used to baild their beach fires He 
was prepared to bet that she wore i h}\ ini 

Mr Virtue cleared his throat V eve no objection to her go- 
ing, of course But wc*d like to be consulted In advance, 1 
mean Before an \ihmg’s fixed 

Thi' subje* X s ne\er come up,* said Tro} ‘\\e met down at 
the club ’ 

Mr Virtue smded indulgently 'There wa nothing like that 
when I was > our* age j^ll this nigh ] ♦e, and gadding about* He 
put his hand on Troy’s shouMer 'Of course, we know there’s 
no harm in il ^ oung people are muc h more responsible than 
people of m> generation give them credit for.* Hie grip on 
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Troy’s shoulder tightened ‘Sally's a good girl/ said Mr Virtue. 
‘We know we can rely on her And on you ' 

The threat was veiled, but it was undoubtedly there Tm 
glad you think so* said Troy He looked around for something 
to remark on to steer the conversation bark to safe lines The 
concrete gnomes peered along their fishing rods and the boy 
on the bird bath simpered obsessively over his puddle It was 
naughty, thought Troy, just as Mr Virtue had said But it was 
not at all nice 

Tea w IS over by six o clock, but they continued to sit on the 
red bnck terrace wjiile lawn mowers churred m neighbouring 
gardens, and midges somersaulted like blobs of boiling milk 
below the leaves of the ornamental chcriy I thought we 
might go and see a hlfn * Trov ventured The prosper t of spend 
ing the evening with Mr and Mrs Virtue filled him with deep 
depression 

Sally lay bvk in her chan 'Whats on’ She wore t lliyi 
sweater and white slacks and her eves wgre hidden behind 
dark glasses 

‘1 don t know Where d you w ant to go 

‘Somewhere near * 

There s bbund to be »omething worth seeing at the Lvery 
man ‘ 

Isn’t there a music al on somewhere 

‘1 don t know/ said Troy, anxious to be away ‘We can drive 
round and see * 

I hey don’t seem to make musicals any more. Sally com- 
plained ‘What d’vou thinks happencxl to all those dancers 
There must be thousands of them out of work * 

Mrs Virtue began to collect th<* cups and saucers together. 
‘Has Sally shown you her records ‘ I ver> time we saw a film or 
a show she used to go out and buy the ret.ord of it She must 
have well over a hundred * 

She sounded as though she was declanng the company’s 
assets, thought Troy ‘I’d like to see them,* he said 

Sally rose to her feet ‘They’re in my room * An expression of 
slight apprehension flickered across Mrs Virtue’s face, and Sally 
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picked up the tray before she could protest. 'I'll ukehim on a 
guided tour while Tm at it/ she said *He’s too polite to ask 
where anything is ' 

Iroy followed her into the house feeling the eyes of Mr and 
Mrs Virtue drilling holes m his back ‘1 don’t think they approve 
of me, he said 

They’re worried about your intentions ' 

‘Strictly honouiable’ 

‘Ha t she said 

‘There s not much chance to U anything fisc here' 

She took him by the hind Fhi wi;' fhey wfnt upstairs, 
the smells of polish and lavender ind duenet disinfectants 
advancing to meet them a cool tide She pointed towards 
a door embla/or d with i smill pi iqut sho\/ing a handle 
at the end of a cliaiu Ihetf s the lOo A.pd that’s my 
room 

She went in and when hf ]0 ned her hortlv aturwirds she 
wa> Incehiig down unrounded b i bnght Utter of record 
sl^e\t> He closed the deci’' brh nd him but she wagged her 
tingfr Itiveitopcn 

Why W» r'* not up to un thing 
It s w hat Ihf V might tbinK th it matte / ^ ’ 

Hf > It on 1 ^tool beside her ind stroked her head Poor 
Sallv 

Ihert > nothing wrong wnh im She uaiidcd him a record 
1 hat s one of the first 1 l 'r > /Ught 
It wi 1 Jelly Roll Morton I P and whiU she put it on the 
record player he studied the rorm Three of the walls were 
whitf one was pud and the cf iing was blue There was a 
c mdlcv lek counter nne on the bed md around the shade on 
the bedside lamp frolicked a proce^-^^ion of white, woolly 
hmbs 

She snapped her fingers m time to the music ‘Isn t he 
terrific ’* 

Terrific ' said Troy He Ht like npist who nad blundered, 
by mistake into i nursciv* Ihe nmutence of the room dis- 
armed him look, he said we ought to be moving’ 

She waited until tiie track came to an end, and then lifted 
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the needle*. *Am I presentable? Do you want me to put on a 
dress?’ 

‘'V ou’re perfect as >ou arc/ he said 

She clasped both his wnsts. and stood close to him so that 
their bodies touched Her mouth was smiling, but her expres- 
sion was grave, and he was overwhelmed bv tenderness ‘Let’s 
go,’ he said Over her shoulder he saw the lambs again, gam- 
bolling nose to tail, absoibed in in endless game He sensed 
danger, but tven as he struggled to alert himself one hall of 
his mind ga\c up the battle It was capitulation Already, he 
knew. It w as too late 

‘He’s not back,’ said Draper, ‘thf y mast have got him tucked 
away somewhere Ihe dialogue was becoming a bit repetitive 
From noon until >evcn odock he had waited outside Bank*- 
house, and - even with Penning at the othf r end of the line - 
he made no attempt to sound inythnie but leise 

‘AU Tight ’ said T er ning ‘you c an I noc k olt 

It was ]ust as well that hf nid done preji>eh that an hour 
ago, thought Drap<*r, or he would stul be marooned in North 
London 

‘What about tomoi row ’’ 

‘You’d better look in it the office You medn’t tome m till 
midday ' 

Draper replaced the receiver more gently thm he had been 
proposing to do I here is some gcxxi c\i n in the wort of us he 
seimonized, and Basil Penning - who not onlv tailed to get him 
a relief but had not bothered to apologize - was about the 
worst there was 

He backed out of the phone box and glanced at the nation 
clock It was just after eight and bv walling briskly he could 
be at Cvnthia’s flat within ten minutes He dtbahd whether 
or not he should phone, and decided against it On the tele- 
phone he could tell him to slay away and the object of the 
exercise was defeated by remote control She hid sounded 
pretty firm when he had left thali morning But there was a 
silent waste of nfarly twelve hours between then and now: 
time enough for her to have changed her mind. 
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niere was a Sunday tempo to the streets Peoi^e were walfc 
ing idly, drifting past clos^ shops or standing in groups by 
the open doorways ot pubs If he was put to sleep tor an unspe- 
cifKd number of months and asVcd at the moment of awaken- 
ing what day it was, he knew he would be able to tell instantly 
if It was Sunday He had never discussed it with anyone, but 
he was sure that tliere were others who felt the same way. 
Cynthia, tor example She had that kind ot awareness They 
thought along the 'amt lines they had a lot in common He 
increased his pare, dodging the loiterers, and scowling at them 
when the) did not get out of liis wa) 

Slit could tell him to go home he knewr and she was capable 
of doing ]ust that He < ould not ton e hi w iv in like Troy He 
WdS not sulficientiy sure ol himself not yet There had to be an 
invitation, not in so many words but implicit in an action or 
an attitude He ran up the 'tairs, two at a time and rapped on 
the door A lull minute ehpsed belorf 'he opened it, and he 
stood waitmg, aasing nothing while she ,tmd into his face. 
Ihcre was mu* if phving in tne roorii behind her and it welled 
out in i wff t wa/C of Aiuid is she open' d ♦he door wide, and 
said Come in 
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This was whal they me nt by happiness, decided Draper He 
lay on his back, the sunlight warm on his face and stretched 
out his hand to make sure that Cynthia w as still within reach 
His eyes were shut and he felt him'clf sinking into a deep and 
comfortable trough where there was no wind and no motion, 
where time itself was suspended and there was no Penning no 
agenc> no worry ol any kind 

C)nthias lips brushed against his chfei and he opened one 
eye to see her leaning over him the sl«y behind her a bright 
blue and one of the towers of Hampton Court framed against 
a puff of w hite ( loud 
'Hungry'" he asked 
'Just friendl) * 

‘Me too That s how 1 fc( T 

They smiled at each other, and he notiitd liov white and 
regular htr teeth were and how tht linr of her throu plunged 
smoothly into the df ep ne^k ol her blouse It had bt en C vnrhn i 
idea to come to fiamptori Coun. and although he hid btin 
doubtful at first he was ghd that h had agretd It w is mid 
week and there W(re ilmo t no other visitors A tew >ards 
away the nvtr flowed beneath the trees and i tarn ly of sw ans 
swam in (onvov close to the ban! He >jghed deepiv and nar- 
rowed his e>es against the light ‘Come lure he said and she 
stretched out be>ide him her hand resting on las shoulder 
‘How long ago sintt you wire last here > 

She t ounttd sil( nllv ‘About fifteen year/ 

Tou m ver f ame here with Harry ’ 

Never he said ‘The last lime I tame I was by myself and 
it rained all day 

'It am t gonna ram no n\o, said Draper. 

'Oh yes it is 

'3ut not today/ he said 'Just look at that sun ' He pointed 
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with hts free hand, and the shadow fell across his lip like a 
moustache The swans oiled by and he watched them go their 
black feet r burning like paddles Do vou like birds ^ he asVed 
She nodded 1 used to live in the ( ountry 
*Wheicabouts^ 

In Sussex We had a hou^e near an cstuir> We hid all • 
kinds of animals there * 

Must have been nice He plucled a blade ot grass and 
rhewed the end ot it 
VxhM about \ou’ 

\\c hid a dog 
1 meant wht le did a ou hv» 

In the Midlands said 1 nper old man ssas in accoun- 
tant His finn did Vu bool- *f r a lot d f ittMics He was a bit 
fed up when I camt down heie 
I in gl id > ou did 

So \m I ht ^aul \ gl id indf t d Ht ihouphl ot hi* father 
his hill gn V a<- hi ird ,, n and th# bitftrncs*^ w»rh which 
h rcc iv< d the d(< ision tr mo f south \ou don t know what 
Us like up there It snd lou nut a vleir >hirt on in the 
moinm^ md it < filtln m i coupK of houis 1 Jicv se got a local 
ojKiatK society and thne timf« i >f ir the\ do Messiah at the 
lov n Hall 

She miled «‘lightls at his \fhf m^nct and slid htr hand inside 
his shut Never mind s^^^ juvl >our< noi there now 
It w IS true enough thought Dupci but t\er\ so often he 
needed to be rtnindtd ol the ^act C>nthia was the best re 
assurance th^rewas Shr wasa y ol almost ol the kind of 
lift he had always imigimd ll wi hard to define but above 
all it mr ant freedom with no one to riiticize or ask questions 
It me lilt getong Jrunt it he felt like it or ^taiing up half the 
night tilkmg It meant confide nc«s f^chan)^,cd in a dark room, 
and it meant King close to son^tom xn oro d da\ light Cyn 
thias fingers crept across his chest ind he trapped her hand 
beneath his i vn Thank \ ou, he sam 
For whal>' 

Tor everything said Draper 

It was less than a week since they had first made love, bi^ 



already their relationship had shifted easily - and, it semed« 
inevitably - into a warm channel of understanding along which 
they travelled independently, but side by side. They were like 
boats» linked by wireless, and carried *,by the same current. 
There was no talk, no thought of permanence. But there was 
.no hint of separation, either. 

‘Are you happy ?’ he asked. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then raised her head to kiss 
him on the mouth, ‘Happier than I’ve been for a long time.* 
‘I’ve never been so happy/ he said. ‘Never in my life. Pen- 
ning came in the office yesterday and asked me what I was 
grinning at. I couldn’t tell him. I didn’t even know I was grin- 
ning.’ He touched her hair. ‘Do you do that? 1 mean, do you 
find yourself grinning at nothing, just because you feel good.’ 
‘But that's not nothing. Not everyone feels good,’ 

Ae waved his hand impatiently. ‘I know that. But most people 
grin about something specific. They’d think I was round the 
bend if I said 1 was grinning because I was happy. They’d want 
a better reason than that.’ 

looked at him closely. ‘Does it bother you?’ 

I^ot a bit/ said Draper. ‘Nothing bothers me now.* 


They Went to a concert at the Festival Hall, and they walked 
home along the embankment. A few yards past the R.A.F. 
Memorial, Draper let go of Cynthia’s hand and jumped up on 
the wall. There was a high tide, and small waves slapped at the 
brickwork beneath his feet. 

Draper spread both his arms as if he was about to take off. 
‘I bet I can stand on one leg.’ 

She swung her umbrella like a pendulum. ‘Go on then.' 

‘D’you dare me?’ 

‘I dare you,* 

He turned to face her, and cautiously raised his left leg until 
it was parallel with the ground. Behind him the river tugged 
at the tethered barges, and a pa.ssing taxi braked suddenly as 
the driver caught sight of him silhouetted against the lights of 
the South Bank. 


^raper waved his hand and jumped down to the pavement 
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i had Um worried for a moment' he said. *He thought I was 
going to tal&e a dive.’ 
don’t blame him ’ 

•Js that how it looked’* 

“You know how it looked ' 

He stroked his chin and ^^lanced over the wall ‘It’s pretty 
deep/ he said ‘What would you have done if 1 d gone in?' 

She shrugged her shoulders ‘Shouted for help, I suppose. I 
can't swim ’ 

‘Honestly ’’ 

‘Honf slly/ she said. 

He sn on th^ piraptt and Puled a dead match into the 
water Then it might have been a bit truky, he said refleo 
twely ‘I e an'r swim < ither ’ 

They went to St Paul’s and dimbfd the stairs to look out 
ovfi loudoii Tow lids ihr dorks long nn\s of cranes dipped 
Their heads like gaunt mctil bnd<- ind to the west, smoke 
oo/ed like toothpaste from the (himneys of Bmersea Power 
Station The wind filW thru mouths and tousled their hair, 
and when they ♦ mbr ired the v both could feel it jostling them 
like 1 strangely gentle crowd at rudi-hour 

Inside the dome, the stlenc* roared in their ears and in the 
listening ^jallen C^nibii luriifd round to ,cr Diaper sUll at 
the TcKit of the stairs lie pcnriud to the wall, and when she 
bent her head, his lips mt ed and '’he heard hu words, whis- 
pered but perfectly dMinct 

She smiled at him ^crovs the g*''ery and he repeated the 
message *1 love you, he said ag iin 

*I love you,* he said as they «ai in the kitchen of Cynthia’s 
flat, a jug of coflee steaming bclw* en them 
She did not reply, and he took hold cd her wnst and traced 
the words with his finger on the soft undtrfii of her arm. 
‘Better not jrut it m w nting/ she sa. ’ '^htK 
He tweaked the sash ot her dressing gown. ‘But 1 want you to 
believe me * 

‘I believe you.* 
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•You don't sound as if you do * 

‘I believe it s what you think you feel ’ 

*I know what I feel ’ 

'All right, shtsaid "You know w hat jou feel 
He sat bark in his chair and stirred his coffee 'There’ii no 
need to humour me I m not a < hild ’ 

'I never said you were ’ 

'Don t you want mi to sa) I love you 

'Itsnotthit <bt «aid It > just that I m superstitious ’ 

‘How doyoumnnt 

‘Lilc the Chines** Wbtnivir some*thing good happens to 
them they pretend its i trigedy She loved with the sugar 
spoon, starting a small landslide in the haqn So the demons 
won t be jealous 

He thrfw back hu head and laughed Ihits ridiculous’ 

‘I know it is But don t say It PleiM don t say it 
Only on Sundays 
‘Not even then 

‘When Knning gives rar a nst ’ 

‘Six months alo r that 

1 11 bi old >iid Draper ‘1 11 lie in i wheel » hair Ttou 11 hav* 
to liKik alter me 

1 11 do that shi promi ed 1 11 look aftei you But who she 
w ondered w di be Iwl ing alu r me ' 
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JTiere were aspiragus tips rolled in thin slices of brown bread, 
looking like (amper^ in ground sheets There were four dif- 
ferent kinds il sindwKhts and besides them phtes of 
meringues oo7ing mu<k cieim I hue was tea in fat silver 
pi Ted pots ind there were flowers lire i J} wilting m the heat 
of the ovv-rcrowded room Ihf windows were closed but noth- 
ing could Aut out the »mell of the foundries It was an ahen 
smell thought C}nthu a if the air hid bren burned and the 
freshness baked away After six hours she felt the skin of her 
face drying like parchment the moiuure being blotted ^lom 
me sunacc Her lips piichcd ind when <‘ht licked them 
^•he tistfd ^oot 

Ml the women wcjrt hit Th c nt in the War k stnw Doiter 
was Mrs fa I he othu two <ro\\dng her agamst a bunch 
of gladioli were sisters Ihev won tweed coit^ and their noses 
gkamed bene ith a dusting P>wdtr The> wen called Binns 
( vnthia smih d ngidlv it tnem and sipped hf r lea 

'The nice thing a* i^ui Mr AJlon is that ht ' not at all stind- 
oflfish said Mrs C is He u” k ^ i *i d > people and he s not too 
proud to come ind talk to then 
*Oh Ciuy Iikfs prople Arro>s thr nxim she saw the top of 
his head, the hair unn n the hnids o isionillv reaching up 
abo\e the romjRgation to tniphi i7c i ooint hrom a*di>tance 
It looked as tliough he w performine an operation the mas- 
ter surgeon busv with the scalpel, surrounded by fiithfiil 
students In snatches ^he heard his voice Great opportunities 
being missed because of apathv trade u the life blood of the 

country too man) strikes tjekle the problem on the 

shop floor ’ 

*What are your news on jusenile delinquency asked Mrt 
Cass, tapping her smartly on the wnst 
'It’s a most serious problem * One good platitude, thought 
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Cynthia, deserves another ‘I can’t believe that imprisonment is 
the complete answer. We need to think along more construc- 
tive lines ’ She hoped the tone was right , firm but progressive, 
forward-looking but not controversial ’ Guy had warned her to 
leave the controversy to him 

Mrs Cass bobbed htr head eagerly. ‘You’re so right Putting 
them in prison s no answer at all ’ 

‘I'm glad vou think so * 

‘Quite the wrong thing to do/ said Mrs Cass ‘Whqt we ought 
to do IS brand them On the forehead So tvervone can see 
People are entitled to h< warned who tbtir enr miCi are Then ’s 
no sense in mollycoddling these young thugs Wf’ve got to 
protect ourselves ' 

The black straw bnm quivered with her vehemence, and the 
sisters murmured encouragement They had nitc faces, thought 
Cynthia, ordinary but nice She could imagine them ordering 
the weekend ]oint or filing into the family pew f»uy would 
desf nbe them as ‘homeh’ d< opening the fnst vowel so that the 
word evoked coal fires and warmth an^ brasses twinkling 
in the shidows If was j key word md thf e were key 
people They were members ot thf pack, domesticated but 
still fierce in their defence of property and possessions, 
and Guy knew the importance of winning them over to Ins 
cause 

Guy knew the importance of everything He knew the value 
of a handshake, the moment to em outage the question, and - 
above all - the time to remain silen^ Here, thought Cynthia, he 
was in his element He had rome t«> be judged certain that the 
verdict v^uld be in his favour Ihcro was no doubt that he 
would be adopted as the official c andid ite, but it was important 
to go through the motions It was the democratic thing to do, 
and Guy stood hrm for democ racy 

She excused herself and went out to the cloalroom wheie 
she repaired her make-up Through the open window she heard 
the throb of the foundry hammers, a steady pul«:e which sig- 
nalled the good health of the town During a slump, Guy had 
told her, the hammers were idle The heart of the community 
stopped beating Bui they were beating now, and the town was 



rich. That mcHming on the drive, she had stared incredulously 
at the almost militant ugliness of the streets. Every 4)uilding, 
except the new self-service stores, and a Christian Science 
Reading Room - luminous with strip lighting - wore a uniform 
coating of black grime. Bricks and granite were anonymous 
beneath the same skin, and bird droppings on the face of 
the town hall looked like tattoo marks, punched into the 
stone with acid. Their car had jolted over an iron bridge, 
and below she had seen a canal, its surface streaked with 
oil. and barges, low in the water, their holds humped with 
anthracite. 

Draper had warned her what it would be like. This was his 
part of the world, and she knew now why he had left it. She 
washed her hands - for the fifth time that day - and noticed 
(just as she had noticed on the four previous occasions) how a 
black scum ringed the bowl as the water drained away. Dirt 
was in the air she breathed, silting down like a long and dingy 
snowfall. She replaced her wedding ring - it was the first time 
she had worn it for three years - and went back to the recep* 
tion. 

It was being held in the town's biggest hotel, and Guy was 
footing the bill. Over sixty people had been invited, all party 
members, and for over a week Guy and his agent had revised 
the list, adding and subtracting names until all parts of the 
constituency were covered. There was an equal number of men 
and w'omen. Their incomes varied, but few of them, she esti- 
mated, were under forty. Support for Guy had always been 
strongest among the middle-class, middl«>aged belt of the com- 
munity. Privately Guy referred to his following as ‘the middle- 
aged spread'. Publicly, though, he was careful to address each 
one by name, flipping through a mental card index as he shook 
hands, and never getting the names wrong. 

‘Another cup of tea. Mrs Afton?' 

‘No thank you, Mr Dewar.' He had been at the station to 
meet them, a swarthy smiling man, in a Lheck suit and glossy 
brown shoes. In the car he had sat between them, pressing 
against her thigh with his knee, as he pointed out local land- 
marks, ordering the driver to slow down to a crawl as the car 
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passed his own small factory His firm made brushes (The 
finest quality. Mrs Afton’), and he had insisted, m spite of her 
protests on sending her samples 
•And what do you think of our town When he spoke, he 
lunged forward with his body, like a runner poised for the 
starter's gun 

Well, It s hard to say on such a short visit * she temponzed, 
‘but there s a tiemendous feeling of vitality everywheie ' 

He nodded briskly Thats the vvord Vitality Especially 
here* 

•Here’* 

‘In this room These are the peopk with thit old get up-and- 
go ‘ He leaned forward another inch Just the quality we need, 
Mrs Afton Just thf quality I think your husband s got * 

‘It*s \ erv kmil of > ou to say so * 

He v^aved a hand tutted on the buk with long black hairs 
‘Not at all Tve spent most of ms lift judging men It s one of 
the secrets of running 3 sivcessful busmess Never been wrong 
about an V one's character yet * 

'Thais fascinating 

‘All business is fascinating That s why we ve ‘'ta\ed a nation 
of shopkeepers It’s not the money we make We simply get 
absoil^ed in the thing an’t lei\e it alone 
He paused waiting lor C>nthia to speak, but she had ex- 
hausted her fund of small talk Ihe start of 1 headache tugged 
at her nerve ends and she w anted d^ spe ratelv to be gone I vc 
a feeling we should be thinking about our tram, she said ‘My 
husband always leaves it to the last minute but we really 
mustn t mis* it ' 

'Of course not 1 11 see that the car brought round ’ 

He bowed from the waist (where did he learn to do that, she 
wondered) and strode athletically tuwiids the door Cynthia 
edged her way into the circle surrounding Guy and tugged his 
sleeve He complex d the sentence and then put his arm about 
her waist I think you all know my aole 
The faces bobbed and smiled, and her mouth stretched 
obediently in response ‘I’m afraid I have to lake him away,* 
she said 
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‘So soon’* She recogm/ed Mrs Cass, flanked on either side by 
the tweedy sisters 

*We must citch the tram/ she said firmly ‘We must be back 
in London tonight * 

‘It seems that you ve only just arrived 
*1 know/ said Cynthia But we really must go * 

She laid her hand on Guy’s arm, and si*rrepiitiousIv pinched 
him through the cloth of his jacket karlier on he had suggested 
sta>ing at the hotel overnight but shi had refused There was 
no sense in letting him suppose, th'^ough negligcnre, that she 
had changed her mind 

He sighed regretfully Dut\ you know * Hands shot out 
like spokes conscrging on the hub of a wheel, and hi shook 
them one by one 

Mr Dewar strode ba^k toward ihfin F\cn tep was a 
spring as it his shoe< wer^ kjI d with >mall balls The 

V ai s waiting * he s nd H< r k Gt nthi i s arm and guided her 
pisi the remains of ihf m( im^ac> 

Plenty of time he s nd lh( tralhi not too bad at this time 
of das ’ 

She smiled mechanically sqaecrmg the hands a^. Guv relin- 
quished them, and wincing as the headai ac auddenl> and vici- 
ously ‘tabbed at the bas( of hu sluU 
Anything wiong ' asked Mr w ar 
‘A slight headache' 

I le patti d her arm Aspinn in the c ir Alw a> s carry tliem, 
just in case ’ 

But the\ were difli< lUt to swillov and on the platform, 
w-aiting tor the trim to pull m ‘•he g ’ /id them down with ? 
glass of tonic w an r It w is tepid, and she *''el( hed lamtly as 
the bubbks broVe e i^silv m her stoinich Mr Dewai pretended 
not to have heird 

*We need hilf a <lo/cii hotels here he toid Guy ‘Big ones 
with thirl) or fents bedrooms apiece Wc le turning people 
awa) all the tintc People who could dc a lot of good* 

Guy looked intenselv senous ‘No doubt about it I m con- 
vinced you re right He thuDiped his hst into the palm of his 
hand ‘Expansion I hats the word weve got to ram home. 
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We've got to persuade people to tibink big. All it needs is initia* 
tive, and a little faith. People have got to bebeve in their own 
future.' 

Cynthia glanced sideways at Mr Dewar He had the look of 
a man who had heard the oracle. The fact that it spoke with 
his own voii e - with the language slightly heighten^ - was a 
coincidence that, appaiently, had not occurred to him It was 
a technique which Guy employed constantly Chameleon like, 
he could adopt whatever idiom and attitude he chose, absorb- 
ing local lolour imperceptibly until he was able to antiripate 
the next twist of the conversation, ready to leap in with the 
most appropriate phrase and reaction whenever the timing was 
right 

Far down the line, the tram wormed into view, its head 
muffled in a cloud of steam Ihey all turned to watch it, and 
Cynthia felt Mr Dewar's fingers sei/e her arm above the elbow. 
She straightened her arm, and his hand fell away fhis was no 
part of the agreement, she thought She would speak to Guy 
about It Vitalit) notwithstancbng, Mr Dewar could learn to 
keep his hands to himself 

Th'^y got into a first-tla>s carnage, and Mr Dewar du>ted the 
seat with his handkercbiet before she sat down 'None oJ this 
when W'e're electrified, he said 'ProgrebS all along the line, 
that's what Vve want * 

He trotted down the corridor and out on to the platform. 
Guy leaned out of tht window and shook h^ hand again Tm 
most grateful for all your help I think evciytlung went oft 
smoothly ' 

'Couldn’t have been better ’ 

'We‘ll be in touch 

‘Very soon ' Mr Dewar stepped back, and glared inquiringly 
at the engine. There was a schedule, his glance implied Ifii 
ciency meant keeping to timetable ‘Very slack, some of these 
people, he said. ‘No sense of urgency. None oi that get-up-and- 
go' 

rhe slight jerk as the tram started threw Guy off balance, 
and Mr Dewar ran beside the carnage, groping for a final hand- 
shake. ‘Nothmg to worry about,' he said. 'Everything went 
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splendidly. Great success You and your lady wife.’ He 
stumbled against a heap of mail bags, and stood massaging his 
shins, as the train gathered speed 
Guy gave a final ave and then sank bark into his seat ‘God/ 
he exclaimed, ‘what a bloody bore ’ 

*lhe next time you see him you can tell him to stop hand- 
ling me as if I was one of his brusht s ’ 

*\A^as that what ht was doing ^ Gu> felt for his pipe, and 
then, on reflection lit a cigarette ‘Would vou like one^’ 

‘Not for me ’ She sat limply her b/j^ly pitc hing from side to 
side as the v rattled over the points 

‘Anything w rong’ You lool^ a bit sec dy * 

‘Just a headache ’ 

Ih gave a short amused bark im nf>t '■urpnsri Did you 
have the woman in ihc black hat’* 

‘Mrs Cass^’ 

That's the one Hog ill tne fust oftonders and cut "-he balls 
off sex cnmmais 

She closed her ( \e^ c'arciul '»dc mg of the public 

you love* 

\ ou don t hive to Tt V me I kroN/» iP rh it * He blew out a 
stream of smoke ind v it( hen it ]erk ’■hrough The window as it 
someone was tugging it from the othf r iidc 

Guv she said how ( an vou do ii > ou re not a fool You’re 
all sorts of things hut vou’ic not 'tupid How can you.tolerale 
these people'^* 

He brushed i flikc of v li I'-otr hu lape* and grinned con- 
tentedly ‘Mean^ to an c nd mv dear No more than that Noth- 
ing sinister about it fdher ’Vou n <Thi call it mutual aid At 
this moment we can a >i'it each o her In a roupl** of >ears 
time everything ma> ' difitrent* He pulled hi-s brief case into 
his lap, and unbiickUd th^ strips You Know me better than 
most people, but vou ‘■till undt irate mt ’Vou think Tm vain 
and "VOU mav he right Bui there s no great lory attached to 
being an M P It s what comes next that interests ne. the long- 
term investmc nt ’ 

He took oft his glasses and polished them with his handker- 
chief Naked, his e>es wetc much smaller than she remem- 
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bered They looked tired, too T know precisely what Vm 
doing/ he said, ‘but what about you ’ Do you know why you're 
in this 7 He settled the glasses back on his no«e and opened a 
file marked Correspondence Give it some thought,' he said 
•Just so that we know where we are ' 

The tram slowed down before a level crossing and Cvnthia 
glanced out over rows of back to back houses, their chimne 3 ,s 
whiskered with aerials and bevond them to the black cones of 
mine tips, linked to th#^ i^itheid by steel cables along which 
crawled a shuttle service of refuse trucks fhe^y were like rits 
deserting a land lo< ked ship she thought or ant« working in- 
cessantly to raise in enormous stockpile She began to calruhte 
how many miles a day each wagon travelled and tlu n irritated 
by the pointk ‘'sness of the < ul ition ab indoned it All busi 
ness u fascinating Mr Dewar had said Wt simply get absorbed 
in the thing And it was true she realized true for Mr !> w ar, 
and true for Guy and true for her The money was important, 
but It was not the main thing What was engrossine was the 
guesswork, and the manipul moii the tempt ition to makf the 
ne^ct move and to mc whar followed It f^u*d be c died dedi 
cation but she was dedicated to nothng She was phaing 
a game, and her proficiency wis sufluient reason tor pining 
It 

When ( hid asVed for her dec ision at the c nd o^ llie first 
week she had not lie^itatcd Iherc wtre no lovaln*s to eon 
sider only wis mvohed Ihf relationship wa^' not with her 
husband, bu^ with Guy Aflou limited and the company de 
manded not lo\e but service In a month he had rented an 
oflicf, and hired staff She had Kcompanied him to dinners, 
and edited hi spec hes Icji ng down the belligerence, and 
injecting stray pelhts of st itesmanship I hoy were courteous 
toward^ each other and there was no fnetion 

The train lumberc^d on through spoiled fields where the grass 
was choked at the rcKits bv slag piled in black ic^els like 
diiseascl coral The tips were more frequent, meeting and 
merging so that the ground was carpeted with a thu k layer of 
shale Pink willow herb bloomed between ru ty lines where 
wagons stood empty with words chalked on their flaking sides. 
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Overhead, the trucks crawled against the sky. She saw one un- 
load, its refuse spilling down the flanks of the tip, addii^ an- 
other fraction of an inch to its bulk. 

Then there were trees, and green fields, and cattle, and the 
tips were left behind. She -could still see them, though, ranked 
like pyrapiids around the town. They were monuments to 
nothing, stockpiles of waste, and suddenly uneasy she drew 
back in her seat until they were out of sight. 

The train was due in at nine o'clock, and Draper had an hour 
to kill. Troy was typing a report at his desk. Penning and the 
rest had gone home. 

'Are you sure your watch is right?* 

Draper held it out for inspection. Tes, Vm sure.’ 

'Ring up TIM and make certain.' 

'She won't run away, you know.’ Draper put his feet on the 
desk and reached for the phone. He still found it strange to see 
Tniy wf)rrying about punctuality^ He was a changed man,‘and 
not all the changes were for the belter. For one thing, the occa- 
sional beer was out because when work was done, Sally was 
waiting. Crumpet was no longer discussed, and that was a great 
blow% for Troy's observations were always noteworthy. He 
could no longer be relied on for the mid-week loan. And al- 
ready he was hinting that he would be glad to see the return 
of the £5 that Draper owed him. 

‘What time are you supposed to be meeting her?’ 

'Eight-thirty.' 

‘Dinner with Mummy and Daddy?' 

‘No. if it’s any of your business.* 

That w^as another thing. Troy was becoming increa.singly 
touchy. Certain subiects were taboo. Mummy and Daddy 
among them. Once, Draper had inquired how Troy fancied 
Mr Vinue as a father-in-law. and Troy had almost bitten his 
head off. He was afraid, thought Draper, afraid of finally spring- 
ing the trap. The bait was delectable, but if he snapped it up 
he was in for life. Daily, the tensic'^ increased. There was no 
doubt that Troy wanted the goods, and mauling them was no- 
longer sufficient. 



He dialled the number and held tbt receiver at arm’s-length. 
‘At the third stroke it will be eight ten precisely.' As always the 
genteel voice fascinated him. ‘ 

‘I wonder who she is?* he said reflectively. 

‘Who d'you mean ?' 

‘This bird. The one that does the talking.* He replaced the 
receiver, and rested his chin on both hands. ‘All alone up there 
in a dirty great studio, clocking off the minutes.* 

‘It*s a record/ said Troy. ‘You don't imagine they pay some- 
one to tell the time all day.* 

‘It*s a marvellous thought, though.’ 

‘Bloody mad/ Troy hammered for several seconds, and then 
ripped out the sheet of paper. ‘Finished.* 

‘What about a beer.’ 

‘Haven’t time.* 

‘Are you going my way?’ 

‘Shouldn’t think so. Not unless you’re going to the club/ 

Draper shrugged his shoulders, and almost lipped the chair 
over as he did so. ‘All right, then. See you tomorrow.' 

‘Tomorrow/ 

Troy raced up the stairs, and a minute later Draper heard his 
scooter tear past the grating. One more item to add to the list 
he thought : a motor scooter. They were cheaper to run, said 
Troy, and Sally liked to ride pillion. He aimed a paper clip at 
the light bulb, missing it by several feet. The clip fell on the 
filing cabinet, and bounced to the floor. Every sound was mag- 
nified in the empty room, and moodily. Draper reached for the 
phone again. 

The rime was eight fourteen and twenty seconds. ‘And what 
are you doing tonight, darling ?* he asked. 

The pips answered him, and leaving the receiver off the hook 
he walked into the back room. The voice, however remote, was 
conipany if he needed it, and the cost would go on to Fenning’s 
account. It was only just, he thought. The previous week he 
had asked Fenning for a rise; the request and the refusal were 
standard fixtures in the scheme of things. Obscurely, he felt, 
Fenning still blamed him over the Ernie Cope business, although 
nothing had been proved. Cope had joined the’ staff of the 
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Sunday, and his editor had ignored Fenning’s protests that the 
story had been poached Mr Banks was stjll missing Fhe local 
dairy had received a postcard from Ski-gness cancelling de- 
liveries until further notirt, and the curtains were diawn 
tightly across the windows of the house 

He ran the cold tap and halt-filled a cup There was some- 
thing wiong with the water in the office he decided There was 
always a taste of < hlorine. as if somev here beneath the rubble 
in the back garden there w is a pnvite tank of ^disinfectant, 
st‘Lrtl> installed by a well v jsher on the ater Board whose 
aim was to protect IhMii from the lH(tena tliat festered in Mr 
leafs kitchen He dnnk the water and made a face What he 
really fmcied was a beer but it was Wednesday, and money 
w‘i> ^hoit It w'ls even shfirtcr than u ml r)n Monday he had 
taken Cvnthn to lunch ind ilinouph he hid steered her on to 
the cheaper dishes the fnll hid still come to almost i pound 
Iwue during the pi^r ce>nplf of wefts he Ind earned some- 
thing extra bv suppl\irg transujpts of endenrf* to solicBors 
in the court, but h( soent Mcr^/ p nri'' h« e >rned 

I he cunouv tiling v thit Cynthia >tf mc<l to have no idea 
of liO'\ poor he was Ihc / d d nothing extnv'^gaiit but just as 
with Troy a double stand ird catm into eflert whenever the 
question of monev jr»>se ‘Cheap ana *cvptnsiv<*’ were words 
which had no meaning in tUmsches Ihev h'ld to be related 
to the cish in hand ind m his case thit wa^ practically ml. 
He was in debt too not cml) to Tro' hut to Ihlhnv wfll He 
need(*d i new ‘uit new smrts and hi*- s(Kk> were falling apart 
Now the weather w is w irmiiig up hr no loitge i needed to wear 
pyjimas, but 't also ni ant thit tl* rijneoit he used to cover 
up his shin> elbows and the tear i his jacle*’ which he had 
mended himself, was unromrortal Is hot 
He refilled the cup ind then thought hette» of it Cvnthia 
would ofie r him a dnnk, and there v as boufid to bt some food 
111 the fndge He leturned to the front loom '*nd picked up the 
phone 

'At the third stroke it will be eighi - '^nty-five precisely/ the 
voice assured him 

It would take only twenty minutes to walk to the station, 
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but there was no point in hanging about He was already de- 
pressed and there was nothing in the office to make him feel 
any more cheerful He listened to the pips, and then replaced 
the receiver 

*Not tonight, vou gorgeous thing,’ he told the emptv room 
‘A bird in the hand is wonh two m the bush Vulgar he told 
himself It was not the sort of thing that Cynthia would 
appreciate 

Hurrying down the platform she saw him at the barner His 
face was set in the sullen expression that he adopted - quite 
unconsciously - when he was worried ox unhappy She waved, 
but could not catch his eye 

Gu\ trotted behind hti his short leg^ tr>ing vaml> to mat* h 
her rapid steps \ reci pfion committc ^ 

*Oi one she said cnspl> 

'Do 1 know him 

Mo, you dont I m*t him at om of Gwen A^dam'’’ parties’ 
She paused to allow him to i at* h up with hex His name s John 
Draper 

H( looks nthei voung ’ 

*He ii rather voung Slu stopped dt ad md he almost collided 
With her, clutching at his brief Mse as it slithered from his 
grasp 

I merely pa*scd a remark/ he said ‘You mustn t take it as a 
cntif ism ’ 

1 don t intend to ' 

‘Very well, then* Gua buttoned his ]ack<t and settled the 
bnef-^'ase back under hij arm ‘All 1 ask i> that U docsn t inter- 
fere w ith busiiie s We don i want an> gossip at thij st igt ’ 
‘Mind your harliS please A luggagt tn>Ile\ rolhd towards 
them, and the/ stood close together while it «'nak^^d by 
'I m simply putting in a pi< a for discretion/ he said, his lips 
brushing the lobe of her ear I m iio« demanding a thing He 
looks \ perfer tly reasonable ) oung man/ 

‘It*s not senou », said Cynthia 

‘Then why haven’t you mentioned him befon this^* 

‘Because it’s not important It wasn t worth mentioning ’ She 
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had nev«’ lied to Guy m all the years she had known him, and 
she was not sure thit ohe could convince him now He was not 
easily deceived She had watched him conduct an interview, 
digging for the fa< ts which he knew to be there until his sub- 
ject was forced into the open He was not partV uhr about the 
tactics he emplo>ed either She hop^d that Draper would not 
attempt to kiss her when thev iret 
Guv nodded and wilVfd on an induation that he was satis- 
fied She beat him to the b irricr and a Draper came towards 
he r ihe said I don t \ elit \ t \ oa vp met my husband * 

He was ^-tartkd but he handled it well ^hc thought smiling 
readil> and rear^iin/ out to Juke hind I ve often seen >ou,' 
he ** Aid On tht sr rr e»i r f rour e t m vf r\ gl id to meet vou m 
the flesh 

loo much of It 1 m afriid ( Icarl) Guy wa** prepared to be 
charming He loolcd it them lioth benevolently ‘^^ould you 
]oir me in a driiii* ’ 

I dont think * sh^ ^-fgan but nc shooed her in front of 
h»m 

A long lourncv MrOnper he iil or mav I call oujohn^ 
A Ion y ]ouTne> gur me i tl r t lil nothing el e on earth Its 
probabU the heatup it sceni*^ to v t right mside the lining of 
your throat and iitk thing kmg anJ cool is the onh thmg 
th at V ill put It right 

I Hiow the lee ling' snd Diaper He was wearing his ram- 
co‘>t <-hc noticed and < foM r v i Hii} vith grease She 
m ade a nu ntal n )t( fo < mu b lad it < leaned 

lhc\ paused m the ^ortcouir tfe station and Guy looked 
restles'-lv from left to light i, if tr ng to deride where to lead 
tlKni Mow about thf h ml loom* ’ he suggested Its not a 
bad pi If e Nil t ind q tt in the m ddk of the w eek 
Draper produced h’s smile igan Sounds all right' 

Suit vou < \ nlhia’ 

‘If vou ide I here hid been no qje^ticn where they would 
go Guv wa< known at the hotel, and th** l6unge was familiar 
ground It v is simple i que tion i tics If Guv was trving 
to asse>s a situiiion (and at the moment it seemed that Draper 
was the problem! lie pre* *red to do it where he was most at 
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ease, where he knew the prevailing conditions, andi could 
make the proper allowances tor them 
‘After you then.* He steered |hem through the revolving 
doors and padded behind them along the corridor lined with 
display cases. There was thick carpeting on the floor, a blue 
stream that suddenly broadened into an estuary as they reached 
the lounge They sat down in leather armchairs, and a waiter 
hurried to their table with a dish of oli\es, and another of 
pearl onions. He boweo to all three, but he contentrated on 
Guy. 

‘Good e\ ening. sir Wliat would you like ’* 

Guy glanced at Cynthia and Draper, his eyebrows raised ‘Gin 
and tonic? With icc? Good* He turned to the waiter. ‘Laige 
ones, pleas#* For a moment he studied the table, then called 
the waiter back *\nd see if >ou tan find some gherkins. Not 
that overgrow n kind; the small tmes * 

He stacked his hncf-ri<e against the side of the chair and 
lated his hands together in hi« lap. ‘Well,* he «-aul ‘this is my 
nice* 

‘Isn’t It/ said Diaper He still wor*‘ his r.yncoat, and ht undid 
the buttons tarefully, tucking the matcnal over hi<- knees so 
that the mend in his jacket was concealed. ‘Was it a gcjod 
trip '* he asked 

Guy pujtsed his bps judcriously ‘I think so * 

'John comes ir<*m that pirt of the world.’ said C>nthia ‘He 
probablv know s some of the people we met IolUv ’ 

'Really?' Guy brought fjut his pipe, and stroked the bowl 
between his hngu and thumb 'Which of thr pcoplt 

'just mention a lew names,* said Draper 'I suppose Dewar 
was thw/ 

‘He was 

‘And Mrs Cnss?* 

‘Mmm Cjuy squinted through a cloud of smoke, and blew 
out the match. ‘You know what we were doing up there, 
then?’ 

'Well . . .* Draper flushed with embarrassment C> nthia did 
mention that >ou were going to meet some of the nobs.’ 

‘The nobs?’ 
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The local big-wigs There’s only about a dozen that count 
It’s easy to guess which ones you were interested in.' 

The waiter am\ed with the dnnks. and Guy slid a note on to 
his tray It was a five prjund note observfd Draper He tried to 
guess how mijch ch'rye there would be, and what Aflon 
would consider the proper tip 

‘Chef rs,’ he said, raiding his glass ‘I ots of luck and all that' 
'Do you think 1 11 nerd i1 

‘1 shouldn’t think so ^ ou \e got nothing to worry about’ 

He leaned forward to put his glass dov n and as he did so his 
raincoat paited He pulUd it liad* ovei his knees but not soon 
enough He was sure th it Caiy )nd st e n the mend in his jac ket 
*Jr hn's a journihst * said ( \ othu 
’Which paper 

Defensi\<ly, Dr per .tadifd lor hi gli.^ jgiin I work toi 
an agency ’ 

ReiiPrs’ hxteP’ 

Neither Its ju't a mall one ifnnuig > 1^' inures Basil Fen* 
iimg s tne boss * 

’Dvou lik( it^’ 

Not miK h It s a bn ot t d ad t nd ’ 

’Wi»\ sta^ then’ 

Draper spre id bis h md »iid i dr^ p from hi^ glass spilled on 
to the cirpct 1 ni Supp^iscd to learning I don t Inow where 
I’d go to ’ 

‘Arc vou anv good’ 

lie lelt tht itienn of cit (|ut tic ns pinning him piece by 
pK*C'>‘ agiinst the chair 1 i ■»' I w is cuiiipcttnt llieres not 
muf h chanc e to liiid nil w itb I enriK o 
<jU> emptied Ins pies and anpunticall) Draper followed 
suit Ihc >im< again lb I'odded and a sc rt.nd liter panic Ked 
F \en without inspecting 1 1 '* v illei he kn w for ^.ertain that he 
did not have enough rrumey to piy to*- thr round He con- 
sidered staging a taint, or armouming that nt t It ill but Afton 
- he knew - would noi t#L tooled 

He crossed his leg, tlunUul at Ic »lnt Ins shoes had been 
mended ’1 m ilwiss on the look-out, he said The trouble is I 
got fed up with applying for jobs, and being turned down for 
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lack of expenence I must have been for at least twenty intev 
views but nothing’s ever happened ’ 

Out of the comer of his eye he saw the waiter approaching, 
and as the fresh dnnks appeared on the table he reached 
slowly for hi^ wallet Afton wailed until it was half-way out of 
his pocket, then signalled to him to put it back 
‘On me’ he said 1 insist* He nodded genially over the nm 
of his glass and as the alter turned to go tugged at the seam 
of his trousers 'Gherkins * he said The small ones ’ 

There would be no scene tonight, thought ^ vnthia Guy as 
intent on creating quite a different impression He was being 
percepme amiable and tolerant Sometimfs he reminded her 
of one of those revolving globes that hung on the ceiling > of 
ballrooms The surl k#* w is a mosaic of small mirror each one 
set at d ^-Jigliilv different angle so that the refheted image was 
fragment iry But it wa^ not meant to thiow back a complete 
image It turned sIowI> m the beam of a spotlielit scattenng 
slices of radiance around the room like soapllakes The pat 
terns were v-onti oiled bv the number o^ light and whf re thev 
were placed But the dr ign wis ilwavs purtnl ilwa>s sfitt 
five And so It was w*ih (>uv Ht showed him>rlf in p^irt only, 
alwa>s choo^ng in whdt bglit he ‘hould > c seen 
‘How longhaveyoulivedinlondon^ h^ aded 
Draper frhed thr Jkp of lemon from his dunk and nibbled 
the iirid A roupit of vear^ 

Did \r>u have any trouble finding i U 

‘None It ill* 7 he oil burned his tongue ind ht topped up 
the glass with tonic water before taking another drink I live 
in dig^ 1 c s nd 

Suddenly ht fired of the rro« examination In less thin fif- 
teen minutes Alton had discovered that C>nthia confided in 
him that he was short of monr> that he was probably too 
dim to find a decent job, and that he lived und< r the thumb of 
a landlady, although why he should find the information inter- 
esting It was difiicAt to under *and 
Cynthia pulled on her gloves, s/noothing the fabric over each 
finger 'I think wt should be moving ’ 

She stood up at the same time that tlie waiter brought the 
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gherkins. He stood there undecided^ while Guy finished his 
drink, and picked up his brief r ^ve He looked at Draper, who 
shook his head, and then at the di«^h in his hand 

‘ I he gherkins, sir.* he said I he small ones * 

Guy settled the biicfca^e undrr hi arm ‘Yes, those are the 
ones* 

‘You asked for them sir 

‘1 beJiese I did I ilte« n mmuic vo ’ 

‘But sir we had to opt n ibottU 

Guy patted him m iht shoiiMt-r I undcr-itarid * He 

kntKkcd out his pipf in the ashtro, nd turned to Cynthia. 
‘C ani ofler >ou i btt ^* 

‘We go in oppos \t d«re» tions ' 

‘t)f course we do In tuimd to D»‘iper ‘What about 
you'* 

) m seeing Cynthia nc me 

(iu\ turned the niDf bark into his poikft His f cc was 
llush»d but hr ^xpn' /o\ vy I iinnsfd It wa iimost a> if he 
A as enjoying ‘ome pn> ite jokf \\fh I hope we niut again 
soonTnswiU isfi’^ethf u>rud 

He hd the w lami iht oeinw v ir^o jt a barkward glance 
at the w Hi* r who 1 11 «t^ t v ‘'»if I iblt the di h of gherkins 
held wa'stbigh like an ofkrtur’ plih but Guv had made no 
donation thought < viilhn the w liter nid not bfcn opped It 
was not torgctlulncsj ^he w i ctriain of tint Ihe omission 
b'»d been dtliUnh She vas h M through lh^ revolving 
doornhtnsht und<rtfK>i m# sne n»ilcipfntl> much as Guv 
had dom Uci lo* th# l»s on »v is i ^ mplr one Gu> paid for 
vervues prompiK rtndt^ci did not interest him He 

expected to be ,applitd ivjth w/ii/ ^ vsanttd, wher he wanted 
It 

1 he dooi spun round and sht nt- ird Di tper follow her across 
the pavfmt-nt ^Ke w !«■ not vshoii> sure \\l > h»r husband had 
thought the lis'un nnc'^ny But be Waa no doubt about 
one thing, it w as addres »ed to them aP 

In the taxi she « 4 id nothing, but lemcd agiinst him, her hair 
pricking his chtek, her H^nd lesiing bn his thigh He poked 
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back her glove, and drew his finger across the skin of her wrisi 
but she did not respond. 

Tired?* 

‘It*s been a long day/ 

He stared at the passing shop fronts, jumpy with neon signs, 
and garish with Hire Purchase posters. ^He’s not so bad. Not 
when you talk to him.* 

*I suppose not/ 

‘He*s sharp, though 1 got browned off with all those ques- 
tions.* 

She straightened her glove and sat upright. ‘Guy's a great 
believer in finding ouf what he can.* 

didn't say anything wrong? Nothing serious, 1 mean.* 

‘I don’t know. Guy just collects information. Some of it’s 
useful, some of it isn't. It depends what he finds to do with it.* 
Her voice was matter-of-fact, but he was alarmed. ‘He’s not 
got it in for you ? Or me V 
‘Not as far as I know/ 

‘You would know if he had, wouldn’t you?* 

She patted his hand reassuringly. ‘I expect so.' She leaned 
back again, and the headlights of a passing car flickered across 
her face, stamping it briefly on his mind’s eye. It was so un- 
expected^, and so vivid that he thought ‘That is how 1 shall 
remember her five years from now.' 

'What do you think of the place?* he asked. ‘Was it any 
better than I told you V 
‘Worse, if anything/ 

‘And w^hat about old Dewar. Did you have to warn him off?’ 
‘What do you know about it?’ 

Draper chuckled reminiscently. ‘Everyl)ody knows about 
Dewar. He’s supposed to take pills. He can’t keep a secretary 
for more than six months. There was a row about one girl just 
before I Jeft home, but they hushed it up.* 

Ts it as funny as all that?’ 

‘It is if you know Dewar/ 

‘I don’t want to know Dewar/ 

‘All right then,' he said soothingly. ‘But it looks as though 
you’ll have to. He’s a big man up there/ 
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Hie tvd pulled up outside thp flat and Drapa stej^sed out (n 
to the pavement 'Careful,' he said as he took her arm, ‘he’s 
right by the grating Yfiu don’t want to get your heel caught’ 
He paid the dristr ind lollowtd her irto the hall, but at the 
foot of the stairs she stopped and put her hand on his chest 
•Not tonight.’ she aid* ‘1 ve got a splittmg head I just want to 
go straight to bed ’ 

‘That’s all right w ith me * 

“To sleep ’ 

‘Butjts early he ‘jd Ton have a bun Ahik I get vou 
something to eat iU ttndwd hrr liphtlv on the side ol the 
nec k Doesn’t th u ,ound like ? goofl i<lt a > 

Not tonight She i in <iuicHv up tht »tiirs und called down 
from the landing Phtnr nir tom iri'tw flier) her door opened 
and (losfd, and the time switch ihrttd oft and he was alone 
in the dark 

H( stood there for a miriut'' li tf iiit)< to the house shift on 
itstimhtr» smal'ujj'id tnitMJ be' n foiri^ on foi fifty years, 
.md Aou’d eontinne nil' tff\ pulled ihi budding down The 
walls were tiicd hhI he prc'ud h lorrheid aeainsi the t'Xil 
gli/' H* w IS hung'} ind I* w i otvilofd uter pacing tiie 
ta'i i^are he h id ’■ s thin t< n ‘1 illing} to 'i't him until ^/tdav, 
and then he had to 'are lro> and Biilani I 'em mother and 
father he thought tne Ion* of moii j ina> 'e the mot of ill 
evil, but how int i' vou c in wha* cUt ti love this tioubled 
night lie >t"pp* d out on vo th' pav' m 1 1 ip i tilled w ailing 
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He had arrived late at the court, and now the jailer was waiting 
to take back the charge sheets. ‘Hang on/ he said, scribbling 
down the details. ‘I’ll be through in a couple of minutes/ 
Tou‘ll have to get them later/ 

‘Just a couple of minutes/ 

They're wantea now.' 

Draper flipped through the pile, trying to absorb at a glance 
whether anything interesting was likely to turn up. There was 
always a panic if he arrived late. Looking at the charge sheets 
in advance was a concession, negotiated by Penning when he 
had taken over reporting at the court. It was unofficial, but it 
was paid for by surreptitious but steady gifts of .scotch and 
cigarettes to the jailer's office. Not everyone received the same 
amount of loot There was a scale of payments, just as in any 
other business. But the jailer himself did very well. He had no 
right to turn awkward now. 

He pushed the sheets along the top of the pre.ss box, and 
stuffed his notebook into his pocket. Take long, d'you think?' 

‘Not the charges. 'Fhe remands may go on a bit ITiere’s that 
suspected persons. They've got three counsel between them.' 

Draper groaned and eased his way oiit of the box. The mills 
of God ground slow, he thought, but they were jet propelled 
compared with the speed of proceedings in this court. He had 
time for a cup of tea while the applications for summonses 
were heard; then there were the drunks; then came the only 
real meat of the day. At a rough estimate he had half an hour 
before things became interesting. 

In the entrance hall there was a small queue outside the door 
to the public gallery, and several women were sitting outside 
the probation officers' department. One of them with a baby in 
her lap had a black eye. It was a hard life, he thought, when 
you had to go to a total stranger for help and complain about 
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your okj man. Of course, the probation officers were good 
listeners. They were unshockable too, and they needed to be. 
When he had first joined the agency. Penning had made him 
sit through session after session of the matrimonial court, re- 
porting the cases not for publication, but for practice. He could 
still remember how he had dreaded those Thursday afternoons 
and how he had sat, unable to watch, as the witness stumbled 
through a recital of quarrels and indignities, all of which spelled 
the ruin of a marriage. It was remarkable how many probation 
officers were still prepared to risk marriage themselves. At 
least, they knew the snags they were likely to encounter. But 
he still found it hard to understand how anyone could listen to 
such a catalogue of appalling cruelty, and perversion, and 
neglect without absorbing a percentage of the misery. It was 
unnatural, he thought, although the training probably helped. 
If blankets Could be moth-proofed, why not some kind of 
prophylactic for probation officers? Pills to be taken before 
meals : one a day to keep the anguish away. Large economy 
size reserved for employees of Fenning's Features. 

‘Got a moment?* 

'Yes, what is it?* 

*I just want a word with you.* It was Detective Sergeant 
Fuller, his jaw gleaming from the razor, a small square of tissue 
paper marking the spot where the blade had nicked his throat. 

Draper felt a pang of unease ‘Yes?* 

‘Is there somewhere private?* 

‘Not here.* He glanced round the entrance hall. There's only 
the bog.’ 

‘ThaCll do.’ Sergeant Fuller pusher ’ the door open, and when 
Draper was inside, stood with his b.,ck pressed against it. 

There was a reek of urine and carbolic, and trapped against 
the dull glass roof, a single fly buzzed in a tangle of old cob- 
webs, ‘What’s it all about?' asked Draper. 

Sergeant Fuller took a paper bag from his packet, and offered 
it to him. 'Have a sweet.’ 

‘No thanks.’ He found it difficult tc .^A^allow, and he started 
nervously 'when there w^as a gush of water in the stall behind 
him. 
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•Have you se^ the charge sheets yet?* 

TMot all of them. I was late getting here.* 

Sergeant Fuller rolled the sweet from one side of his mouth 
to the other, and as he licked his lips. Draper caught a whiff of 
aniseed. 'There's a friend of yours up today.* 

‘Who's that?* 

‘You remember him. Bernard Swan. The bloke who had the 
break-in a few weeks back.* 

Fascinated, Draper watclved the scrap of tissue paper bob up 
and down as Sergeant Fuller spoke. ‘What's the charge?* 
‘Receiving,* said Sergeant Fuller. ‘Someone flogged him half 
a ton of veneer that came from a shop at Old Street. We turned 
it up while we were over there on the wages job. He's going 
to plead.* 

‘Very wise.* 

‘He*s very worried about it, though.* 

‘So he's worried. Why tell me about it? You nicked him.* 
Sergeant Fuller braced him.self more firmly against the door. 
‘He's worried about it being reported. He asked me to see if I 
could arrange for it to be kept out of the papers.* 

‘I see,' Three locals, two trade, and maybe^a paragraph for 
the evenings, thought Draper, ‘It can't be done/ he said. 

'He doesn’t want you to be out of pocket' 

Draper shook his head. ‘It’s Penning that'd be out of pocket, 
not me. I can*t go round and tell him that Tve skipped a case 
because Mr Bernard Swan doesn’t want his name in the papers.* 
‘It’s nothing to do with Penning.* 

‘I work for him.* 

‘But he's not here. You're the one who'll be sitting in 
court.' 

The fly buzzed frantically above their heads, and Draper 
winced at the frenzied piping. ‘It’s too risky,* he said. 

Sergeant Fuller reached into his hip pocket. ‘It’s worth 
tw^enty-five quid.' 

‘I can't do it.' 

‘Fifty then.' Sergeant Fuller unfolded a wad of notes and 
slowly counted out ten fives. ‘That’s the limit,* he said, ‘Fifty 
for you and fifty for me.* 
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Except that you were going to split it rather different!y> 
thought Draper ‘I can t tell you now/ he said 
‘Why not 

‘Someone else from the office might be m court when the case 
comes on You 11 ha> e to wait ull it s ov er 
His hands were greisv with »wcat and he wiped them on hiS 
handkerchief It'> the onl> way he said 1 m not t'^king any 
ch mces for your Mi Swan 

Sergeant fuller put th^ notes hark in his hip pocket and 
pulled his lacket str light fa»r niough he said but lets be 
clear about one thing It s not for Mr ^wan It s for hfty quid ' 

Ihe offif es of Guy Afton I imitcd were on the fourth floor of 
a new block behind University ^ >11* V\ thouT moving from 
her df^'k Cynthia could see the stent lions crouched bv the 
north door of thf museum and lecnrjes of rooftops where 
the nil ttmet*^ of Bloom^fury bent 'iharplv into squares At 
first Guv had * uggested tik ng pre mi t s m one of the squares 
Ihe compmys address he hid bit lould \ dignified but 
Cynthn had tilked him out * f it 
1 he \fton im igc ht Ind pointed ni t w is t lugh ani aggres 
>i\e Theif wa« no cii t »n o*t nin^, it \Mth fust is>omtions 
What they were selling iiid scUinj, hard ~ was an article ^hut 
was as functional is a spin drier lhe\ we^e hutl^sters whose 
mtrchindise was fict o a hat sU i k d w is the point of 
disguising It'’ Cuv had a^^cfd aiceptiiig the 'rgument, and 
♦rusting her in tine I For a m‘*n wt o Aa i spicious about most 
things he trusted hf r to i rc^ntarkibh degree she thought And 
then cometed her clt Gus tiu Ud her a hen tneir interests 
were idcntn al When tluv diverged h ucepted nothing until 
hf' was certain th it his pre bt wei^ sec u 
She had chostn the fuinituie the fittirgs and letterheads 
She had interviewed over forty girls before engaging a secretary 
and a copy typist Liter she would 1 n rese’arehers and a 
camera unit Guy had given bhnket approval *,» all her de- 
cisions It was only now since his meennfe with John Draper, 
that she felt thf faintest tremor of unce l unty like findmg a 
loose board in w hat she had believed to be a solid floor 
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Kjovld you come through for a minute/ Guy called from the 
next room Their offices were separate by a thin partition, and 
except for when he was making long-distance telephone calls, 
the door was always open They were relaxed as they had 
never been during the years they had lived togther, but there 
was no intimacy She had made sure of that 
*Wait there/ said Guy as she came through the door His 
back was turned towards her, and with a flourish he spun 
round to reveal a card fra.ned against bis chest 
She read the words printed m block capitals* *Afton asks 
why* 

‘D you like it’’ 

Tme ' She folded her arms and leaned against the book-case. 
T think It s exactly right ’ 

He beamed delightedly ‘It came to me last night At three 
o’clock this morning to be precise All of a sudden 1 was 
awake and the title was there ’ 

‘In letters of fire**’ 

‘Not at all He laid the card carefullv on hr desk ‘It was 
just a thought Nothing more But I vt n('ti(^d before how these 
things come in a flash, long after you\e stopped wonying 
about them ’ 

He reall) was pleav d with himself, thought Cvnthn. as if a 
title for the senes solved all their problems ^nd in a way it 
did certainly as far as Guv was concerned His fingers tra« ed 
the lettenng, spelling out the words, and she knew that behind 
the contented contours of his face his hi an. was making a scries 
of imaginative leaps vaulting from content to format dawdling 
for a second on celcbnty status, but never losing Mght of the 
central theme - Alton, the hero, the man of the people, the 
man who asks why 

‘There’s a list of subjects we ought to go through,’ she said 
He relinquished the card, and then, as an afterthought, 
propped It against his ash-tray ‘Very well, whenever you like’ 
‘It’s only tentative, but if we want to start shooting next 
month we’ll have to work out some budgets ’ She w< nt into her 
own office to find the file, and called over her shoulder. ‘We’ll 
have to think about a director too/ 
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*Do we need one?’ 

Cynthia sat down in a wing-backed chair. ‘Of course we need 
one. You can’t be on both sides of the camera at the same 
time.’ 

‘I sup[)ose not.* His fingers strayed back to the card, and 
intuitively she knew what he was thinking. The director's name , 
would go on the credits The glory would have to be shared. 

‘I’ll see who’s available.* she said. ‘It needn’t cost too much, 
but we don’t want any old hack. He’s got to have some ideas 
of his own.’ 

‘We supply the ideas.’ 

‘They’ve got to be interpreted.’ 

He nodded sulkily. 'AH right, then. Well come back to that 
later. What were the .subjects we put down V 

She handed him a carbon copy of the list. ITie headings were 
brief and there were large, blank spaces for pencilled additions. 
‘To start with,* she said, ‘there’s Morals. We can probably get a 
couple of programmes out of that. Teenage Petting. Rise in 
Illegitimacy. Fall in Church Attendance.’ She looked up at him 
and tapped her pencil against her teeth. 'Any comments?' 

He .seemed to be lost in thought, his eyes fixed blankly on a 
spot half-iVay up the opposite wall. Then, slowly, he focu':ed on 
the card propped in front of him 'Afton Asks Why/ he said 
loudly. ‘Why Ha.s Britain Abandoned Her Moial Standards? 
Why Are Our Churches Empty? Why Is There a Boom In 
Fatherless Babies? Why Have Our Teenagers Turned To Free 
Love?* He paused to stroke his plump cheeks. 'I like that,' he 
said. ‘It has the right ring about it.’ 

Cynthia pencilled a large tick against the top of the ILst. 
Then there’s the Monarchy,' she said. Very much your subje< t.’* 

‘Good for America, too.’ 

She nodded briefly and ran her pencil down the headings. 
‘Critics of the Crown. Function of Monarchy. Cost of Main- 
taining It. Reasons Against/ 

The reaction was immediate. ‘Why Can’t The Queen Answer 
Back? Why Do We Waste Our Royal .'4;ent? Why .Should We 
Want A Cut-Price Constitution? Why Should We Make A 
Change For The Worse?’ 
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Cynthia pencilled another tick, larger and blacker than the 
first *Qf course/ she said, Ve can’t advertise the programmes 
like that ’ 

‘I don*t see why not ’ 

'Don’t >ou really?* 

. He subsided for a moment, but within iseconds his face 
bnghtened ‘We don’t need to,* he said ‘When people see the 
name of Alton, they know what to expect* 

‘You think so?* 

‘I’ve got letters to prove it Thousands of them Of course 
they kno\v what to expect, and I’ve ne\er let them down vet’ 
Cynthia embroidered the second tick with a frilly border. 
TVlavbe >ou*re right/ she said \fter all, she thought, Guy was 
usually right in his forecasts But not entirely everybody knew 
what to expect from Guy Alton Not all of the people, and cer- 
tainly, not all of the time 

The hands of the rloc-k pointed to eleven and Troy was due 
to relieve him at eleven thirty Budleigh hid loitered over the 
list making a mei* out of a ci^e ol insulting words and mound- 
ing oft for hse mmutrs at one of thf local toms who was sup- 
posed to have harked the constable who arrested her on the 
shin Budleigh had asked to see the damage, and there had been 
a short interlude while the coppir rolled up his trouser leg, and 
proffered his shin for the court's in* pec lion From thr press 
box It had been impossible to see the hruime but Budkigh had 
been impressed and the tom had gone down tor a month. 
Bernard Swan’s chances, thought Draper, were prett) shm 
‘Number ten on your list, sir/ said the jailer ‘Eik^en Frost/ 
The door to the cells swung open and a small t rumpled 
woman, wearing a shabbv coat, was ushered into the dock. Her 
face was deeply lined, and her hair was stiff with dirt She 
dabbed at her lips with a vnmv handkerchief, and the move- 
ment released a strong smell of unwashed flesh, mixed with a 
stale t,ust of something vaguely chemical Draper’s nose 
wrinkled fn recognition fhere was no mistaking the smell of 
a meths drinker 

The clerk shuffled the charge sheets and cleared his throat 
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'Eileen Vmt: he said, 'you are charged with causing wilful 
and malicious damage to the value of fifteen pounds by break- 
ing the window of a at 14^ Upper Street, the property of 
Herbert Hollister. How do you plead? Guilty or Not Guilty?' 

The woman in the dock mumbled something unintelligible, 
and the jailer cocked his head forward. Tell me/ he said. The 
mumble was repeated and the jailer jerked his attention. ‘The 
defendant wishes to enter a plea of Guiliy, sir.* 

Draper dug his pencil into the desk top so violently that the 
point snapped off. It was the jailer’s day, he thought, and he 
was making the most of it. He had been a Warrant Officer 
during the war (‘One of nature’s N.CO.*s’ was how Troy des- 
cribed him), and his uniform was daubed with campaign rib- 
bons. His hair was rut short and heavily greased, and the line 
from the rim of his collar to the top of his head was perfectly 
straight. Men with right-angled skulls weft not to be trusted. 
Draper reminded himself. It was a warning that should be 
carved into the top of the press box for the benefit of his 
successors. 

‘Facts?’ snapped Budleigh. 

An inspector stepped into the witness box. Tour Worship,' 
he said, ‘last night at 10.15 p.m, I was called to a disturbance 
at Mr Holli.ster’s caf^. where 1 saw the defendant standing on 
the pavement waving a sauce bottle. I made inquiries and 
ascertained that she had been ejected by Mr Hollister when 
other customers objected the smell of her person. I asked 
her to go away and she refusc*d. When 1 asked her a second 
time she said “You bastard” and threw the bottle at the win- 
dow.* He glanced at his notebook, ' i -’.e window was smashed,* 
he added. 

‘Anything knowm ?* 

Draper saw Sergeant Fuller slip stealthily into court, and sit 
down behind the dock. Unless Budleigh got a move on it was 
fifty quid up the spout, for them both. It was the first time, he 
thought. He had l>een approached many times ]>efore, but it was 
the first time he had ever seriously v /insidered accepting a 
bribe. There was a risk involved, of course, but it had never 
been because of the risk that he had refused on all the other 
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occasions Ethically, it was all wrong, he was not kidding him* 
self about that, even now But never before in his entire life 
had he ever wanted - no, needed - mone> so desperately It 
was necessary for his sf If respect He was beginning to think 
like a pauper, and it was degi idmg 
‘Twelve previous convictions,* said the jailer. ‘All for 
drunkenness * He stepped forward to the edge of the solicitors* 
pen ‘I know this woman. Your Worship Shes received con- 
siderable help from the officers of this court, including the 
probation staft But she.s quite incorrigible * 

Budlcjgh nodded and lotted a note on his blotter. ‘Anything 
to sa> ’* 

The woman m the dork seemed not to he^r him Her head 
was stooped and - inrongruous in the matted hair - Draper 
notn ed a pink phstic bow 

'Any inonev founci on her when she was arrested’* 

The jailer cIkItchI his hc^ls One and sixpence ha penny 
sir’ 

Nev chance of raiding anv, I suppose 7* 

'No chance at all, nr ’ 

‘Vcivwell then Fouiuendiss' 

The time was ten minutes pist eleven and is Bernard Swan 
stepped into the dock Sergeant fullc? walked briskly round 
to the witness bo> He stood with his back to the wall, facing 
Diaper across the well of the court His expression was one of 
complete disinterest, but he straightened Ins tie his h3nd - 
with the thumb md four fingers cxtcnd(d - momentanly 
masked the white ^te of his shut before sliding down the lapel 
of his Jacket 

Bernard Swan pleaded Guilty His firm, said Sergeant Fuller, 
suffered a senous blow when the premises were broken into, 
and the wages stolen FooIishl> as he would be the firkt to 
admit the defendant had attempted to hilance his losses in a 
small way by pure basing stolen property But he had no doubt 
that It was an isolated oflence Swan was a m^n of good 
character and in the past he had been of considerable assis- 
tance to the police 

Automatically, Draper took down the statemen(. It was so 
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smooth. It was practically horoogenized Bernard Swan was 
an innoctnt who had bctn led i^itriy Th^‘re wis no mention 
ol the f'lct that the ll eft of the* wipes wis colored bj insur* 
ance no him that he had bought tht vf ncer hf fore the break in 
There was not much doubt uthcr ihit Swan had been bMtfed 
as to how he should it ni the- docl hi lieid in hi^ hinds his 
whole bod> bent forward i if wt iphf d aown by remorse 
*Is this man represe nt< d ’ i ked Budk igh 
Sergeint bullrr kept hi*- vouf de tcntl^ low No sir 
Another piece of stipe » raft *h<>u ^ht Draper Another triumph 
foi the fine Metropolitan hand ^ f :>« •■v.eant I ulkr Fmplo\ing a 
solidtor would do Sv an no harm hut dong without 

one VIS an immediib trokc n ■u> ^ivour lo Budleigh ii 
would sipnifs not »nl\ for tri irn 1 ut iNo trust n the judge 
men! of ih« court I iftv qi H w im n ill nve tmcnl for advice 
like th it 

Do vou wish to ‘i\ in in, to the vljpistjate’’ 

It wa th( f uf for whub Pern irJ >v 1 1 J lx on wilting and 
hi> performiiK? bore timp if th( ister H»* ro t >lowly 
to his ket hi hnd Of dio pnp Intn Ailh in ctiort that 
seemed liTlle hort (f h'T i he forced him tif to Ir^k Bud 
Icigh in the t^e fJnl tbV I m >or*'^ v( ur Honour h’^ ifhi> 
pe red brokenly 

It w i, a w ilkovir thought Draopr i n ct c'cairpk of 
bow to win withivt tr\inp I’e "lom t o bbed with >>m 
pith) he <ould l»(i it 1 s ii I wa pulsinp ilirougb the 
iir and con e rginj: on the li^ ur n the a rk 
Budlejgh un lewid his t( u lair ptr ind mide an entry in 
the regijKr Ik w i i small n ai impkte dwirfed hi his 
red Vitli'r clnir bit Icm iih hi ii In lui id i 1 igh 

sen f of di imi fhij vsi> his momuit and b( nhshed it in 
sileme Somctin cs lie nude sptuhts and frequently he was 
smistu but today the swelhng mood ot hi** audience was 
incjistiblc 

Bernard Swan he si d finally I im persuiT^d that you 
hive learnci) \e'ur lesson It is unn '>sar\ for me to point 
out the stupiduv of vour iclion I believe sou Inow already 
the grave risk >ou ran ncie this morning He blotted the rtgis 
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ter and scre^ired the cap back on his pen *You will be con- 
ditionally discharged, and you will pay twenty-five guineas 
costs,' he said 

Bernard Swan sagged the requisite six inch^^s to demonstrate 
his relief and irora all parts of the court came a light murmur 
of approval It was interesting, thought Draper, how happiness 
always had the same sound rather like the croon oi a dynamo, 
or the castrato hum of telfgr 2 |)h wires Anger could be tran- 
scribed too, and disgust, but the sounds thev produced belonged 
to the lower register Budleigh had heard the full range, and no 
doubt he too had learned to idmtify them Peering over his 
glasses lie know If^dged Drapers slight bow as he left the 
press box and crossed the ba< k of the court Narmallv, he used 
the jailer's door, but 1 roy was due at any minute and this was 
a short rut 

Seigeint lulhr wilting in the uitnne^ hall Hf smiled 
broadl>, and scrubbed hb hands together tht imprtsiiio tn 
joving his sueces' 'All right ihen^ Nc* snags? He gestured 
towards his hip pew ket 

Not he re said Drapr r ‘in the Mg * 

Ihe fl> wis ^till trapped igunn the rcK>f hut its buzzing 
was much laintei 'Fifty quid siid Strgt ant 1 ullt r Fie counted 
out the notes and folded them in Drape r s hind I c an U 11 them 
It s all faxed 7 

''Vou can tell them, said Draper 

‘Thits fne then' Sergeant Fuller piusod Aith his Innd on 
the (If or knob I d he ttc^ go out first Wi. don t w ant to mike 
It look !-» if wf ve been having a party ' 

He left immf diately, and Drapi r counted up to twenty before 
he followed Across the hall he saw Bcrnaid Swan surrounded 
by a group of people all of them laughing ind slapping each 
other on the hack Apart from them, sitting alone with his cap 
between his hands, was old Swan, and without thinking. Draper 
walked towards him 

His heels chimtd on the tiled floor and when he was half- 
way across the hall, old Swan looked up He saw Draper (he 
was certain of that), but he looked bc>ond him His eyes were 
blue, like those of a child, and his skm was crumpled like tissue 
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paper. Always before they had enjoyed their gossip but now. 
Draper reaJi/ed, they had nothing to say to each other. He 
turned abruptly and w' m back into ronrt. 

Cynthia was out when he phoned, but. at least. Billany was 
glad to see his money back ‘Join me in a jar, to celebrate/ he 
said 

They went to an Irish Hous^ind ciranV dnyght Ganness, 
and the froth < lung lo Rillaiiv s m<»ust u he like f ream ‘It’s good 
tor thpmusrles this stuff h*^ told Draper 

‘Who ne< ds muscle s 

‘I do huT the weights ’ 

Over his bod, Bilianv had i trani**d pliotorraph showing him 
in leopard stin bnoK. wiih an apparatus thn looked like a pair 
of loc omotivt whet V poise d ' c I ^icad 

‘Rut what d'>ou pel out ol 1 mean d*you do it for 
full ' 

Rillanv threw ba< k hi he'»^ ntid huplva Mis hp* wet and 
red against his beird * ( •^tnnlv t do it 1 »r liin ’ He tle\ed the 
musf If s of his right arm Mert. ieel that fjo on piSi n a pood 
squec/e ‘ 

Gingerly, Draper did as he w is told B'^ne^th the Wlj bara- 
thea ot Bilbn> ’s jacket there seemed lo be in outsired tennis 
ball ‘It s hard, he said 

‘Of course It’s hard Rilbnv sUm^I up tvi spread his arms 
wide 'Novv hit me in the f» llv * 

Drapers knu< kks boun ed aganisi a surfiu considerably 
less V It Iding than a sandbag ‘You \e got a coisf t on/ he said 

Tive bob on it?’ 

I le shook his head ou only bet on su>e thinj * 

‘Oh I’m sure enough Tike a look’ Billans upped open his 
shirt to expos* an iiuh of scarlet undcrpinv and a broad 
expanse ot flat, hairv Ulls I hicf gnis silting at the next table 
dissolvtd into a ht of giggle'' 

Billany flashed a smile *11 their d*’K tion Tserv ounce ot it 
homegrown but sou mustn’t touch 1 11 wint apphcatuins in 
wilting' 

How fortunate to be i n itural man, thought Draper, Not rich, 
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but with adequate funds; not worried about what people think 
about you; possessor of strong appetities» all of which can be 
indulged. ‘You’re a lucky sod/ he said. 

‘Don’t I know it/ Billany drank deeply and inspected the 
inch of stout that remained in Draper’s glass. ‘Come on, drink 
up/ 

‘I can’t take any more of this. It’s too heavy,' He hesitated. 
‘I wouldn’t miqd something shftt/ 

‘Try a ball of malt/ 

‘Will it mix all right?* 

‘The perfect combination. Like bread and cheese.* 

I must not get drunk, thought Draper. When he was drunk, 
he talked, and niust not talk about Beriiard Swan’s fifty 
jwunds. He only wished that he felt more cheerful. He was out 
of debt, he was in* pleas^it company, and the girls at the next 
table were looking their way. 

Billany returned with the drinks in time to intercept the 
, glance. ‘Not them/ he said softly. ‘You don’t want to go 
wasting your time with them/ 

‘Why not?’ 

They’re nothing but trotters. Taking a night off most likely, 
but it’d still cost you a packet* He raised his glass and winked. 
‘And youjmight get more than you bargained for/ 

'I see/ He turned his back to the girls, b,ut from their giggles 
he guessed that they were still talking about him. 

‘I thought you were nicely set up, an>^My/ 

‘You might call it th?t.’ The whisky slid down like oil.. The 
flavour was strange, but not unpleasant. Tt’s a bit complicated/ 
he said. 

Billany clicked his tongue wisely. ‘Like that, is it?* 

‘She’s married, you see.’ It was nothing to do with what was 
worrying him, but he felt that the explanation was good enough 
to provoke sympathy. He did not feel any more cheerful, but 
the whisky was relaxing him. ‘Tve even met the husband/ he 
said. 

Billany shook his head, and his beard rasped against his shirt 
collar. ‘That doesn't sound at all right/ 

‘What’s wrong with it?’ 
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*It*s a dec€it« said Billany *You'pp taking the man's wife and 
at the same time making yourself out to be a friend ’ 

‘I m not Draper brnged the table, and thrir glasses danced 
on the polished wood 'Hc\ not a fnend. and anyway he don't 
care; Or was it, he wondered, that Ation did not know? 
They're separated,' he said ‘Ihey vr been apart fur years.' 

He picked up the glasses and earned them to the bar. All the 
staff was Irish, the women with dark hair and fresh (om- 
plexions. the men with lugh. polished (heek-bones, and long 
upr>er lips. None of Them looked hVf Billany. but their move- 
ments weie similar Th-^v wrre brisk, and vigorous, rinsing 
glasses, slicing bread and puiubmg the till, is if the energy 
they used came trorn a vast resfrve that no amount of hard 
work could exhaust 
‘Same again, he ^aid 
‘’Was It the Jameson s’’ 

*1 expert so’ He wi‘ pa t larrng He (uuld not dnnk aw^ay 
the depression that iroathed behirtl his nhs like a small but 
heavy animal 

‘Let's move on alv r tins.' s i a dillany. 

‘Where to?' 

‘Wliere d > ou v <ir l to pu b* vou Lam y a bite to eat V 
He shook his bead ‘I’ni not hungry i rt cLou bed's the best 
place * 

‘That's all right by mt 

They caught i bu^ lo in ' enc the te,Ta e and then walked 
in silence fhe night » were gf ^tmg thought D’*apei and 

his spint» rose peueptibly Jhe svum weather wis no longer 
so much of a threat He «ould a if i to buy i new suit, and 
the raincoat could go to the ( learn • 

fhe hall light wa*- still on and th< v paused tat the picture to 
inspext the gull^ *H i\e you lunnu * ihem**' asktd Billany 
‘No, but sou can work it out Ivc bcin here for about 
eighteen months, and 1 \e ailc/w»U al > it four a month. 

That’s just an avenge, I w ent mad at h"t ' 

Billany stroked the cans is with T *’p of his index finger. 
‘You should have lett the man. he said ‘He helped the com- 
position; 
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•Maybe you’re right.* Draper undipped his ball point and in 
the trough of the biggest wave, drew two arms and a head, 
with the mouth gaping blackly open. ‘How’s that?* 

‘Give him a hat/ said Billany. ‘With a ribbon ' 

Draper added a pill-box hat with a nbbon that fluttered 
bravely in the gale. ‘Anything else?' 

Billany did not answer at once, and glancing up at him 
Draper saw him starit g towards the dining room He turned 
round slowly, already certain what was there ‘Good evening 
Mrs Barrow/ he said ‘We were just admiring the picture* 

He wondered whv they had not heard the warning whistle 
of her petticoats but the mystery was easily explained Mrs 
Barrow’s hair was in curlers, and she wore a dressing gow n ‘So 
it was you/ she said She was very angry he realized, and he 
wondered what he should do if she attempted to strike him. 
‘What was nie*^’ 

‘Vandal/ she said ‘Dcfaring m\ picture Sinbblmg all over 
it. and ]iuttmg birds where they oughtn’t to l>e ‘ 

He was about to protest, until he rem< mbered the pen in his 
hand ‘But it hasn’t spoihd it Mrs Birro^ ne said *We were 
just sa\ ing how dramatic it looked 
She folded her arms across h<r enormous breast ‘It wms a 
vduable work of art, and it’s ruimd/ she said ‘1 shall want 
compen^aMon ind I'm giving you both noln e ’ 

‘Hov/ much compensation?' It w loo late to argue about 
who was resp<jnsiblr. 

*len pound" ’ 

‘But Mf'v Barrow/ said Billanv ‘isn’t that rather a lot? 
Wouldnt you settle tor us just payinv to have it clemed?’ 

Mrs Barrow shciok her head, and her e bins quivered massively 
like a block of farmhouse brawn. ‘I’ll take five pounds/ she 
said Not 1 penny Ics' ’ 

*1 wo pounds/ said Billany ‘And vou get cash on the nail ’ 
There was a long, ancious pause, during whir h Drape*r began 
to count the gulls There were more than he had thought The 
estimate that he had given Billany was ridiculously modest. 

‘Iwo pounds, then,’ said Mrs Barrow ‘But I meant it about 
the notice. A Week from tomorrow and you’re out.* 
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They nodded in unison, and she swung round, the skirt of 
her dresMng gown swishing at htr ankles, and steadily marched 
down the sturs to tho basement Ncuher ot them spoke until 
lht> heard her dwir open and do e, jiid her bid springs shnek 
beneath the « udden wtiglit 

Billany reaihed tor the pen 'As wr r<‘ pas ing for ‘■he thing we 
may as well have it the wa, we want it, h' ‘•aid Ills hands 
wire large, but with oiipri mg delita<y he lx*gan to draw a 
pipe in the mouth of thf diownmg mm atid then mermaids 
rci kl( ssly eonjoinid with >qu id it a i mon>lei 
Whin hi had fmi.htd he tieiil hd lapt with adniintion, 
‘What about tliai now ’ h* d< m mdi d 
The gulb eould Aill hi f'n but the hip the rowing boat«. 
anil the* wa>es were ilno l ilottid i ut b an thletie frieze as 
ingenious as it w is i tuan,.h J 1 it lls ')ni)tr n mimlifTCil 
that Billany wa» min ’iiiti i le ‘nd b tn tram' d m the art ui 
putting thing logcthir 
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The suit was rcad>-inade but it had style Fven Troy had to 
admit that It wis chaKOal grey, with four buttons fourteen- 
inch cufls to the trousers, no turn ups. and raised seams from 
hip to ankle Draper turned slowly his reflcrtion m the triple 
mirror keeping him compari> Clothes ma> nor make a man, he 
thought, but they certainly helped to rearrange lam 
‘What d you think he asked froy. 

‘Pretty good ’ 

‘Don*! strain vourself ' 

Tro> put his he ad on one side finr he nid ‘It’s a great 
improsement H( about to continue, but instead, closixl 

hii mouth firmly 
‘Goon, then What else 

‘Well your* only hall wiy Thtre ^oii nied shirts and 
things You r in t go on weirinu th it r ip 
Dnper peered at tlie mirror Jhr colhis a bit worn* he 
admitted 
‘It*s tailing apart* 

Tt II do for a Im y< t * 

Trov shook his ncad (mplialc iPy Not with thil ^uit Not 
unless sou wml to bills it all up ’ 

The trouble with Pros wis thut he vvis a perfectionist, 
thought Dnper But he wasnglit all the same He needed shuts, 
soejis. ties, the lot Bui already the moiiev was running out 
The suit was rosting him twenty puinea> Tickets lor a play 
that Cynthia wanted to ^ee had 'ct him back anotticr thirty 
bob, and dinner would cost at leist as niu* h again It he allowed 
five pounds for two or three shirts and a li# , he would be left 
with around twenty two quid But he had forgotten to take 
away the five that he had repaid Iroy, plus two to Billany, plus 
the extra quid to Mrs Barrow plus the fifteen l)ob he hacl spent 
on drink the previous night. With any luck at the day*s end he 
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would have about nine pounds left of the fifty paid out by 
Bernard Swan. 

‘Will you pay cash, m by < heque sir?* 

‘riJ pay rash/ said Draper. Ih hid never owned a cheque 
book in his life. IX spite the advertisen'ents, it had always 
seemed to him a symbol of impossible alTlutnc** Money was 
something you spent Ihf re was never enough of it to put in a 
bank. ‘Have you got a bank a^ count ?* 

‘Why ? You're not on the tap again?* 

No, I ju^t wanted \o know * 

Troy noflded c urtly ‘^es, Pve got erne Sally usfs it too. We’re 
saving up for a holiday ' 

‘That all?’ 

*Thdl’s all for the nonient l li iH von know ^vhefl there's 
any development He star d a^ finja t hdnd(‘d ov. r the money. 
‘What happened to yju^ i ome up on the pools or some- 
thing 

‘No such lui k/ said Dnper ‘^ri aunt of mine pegged out and 
left me filty quid* 

‘Good for h' r * 

she was j ni(e old giM, « ud Draptr i met! to do her shop- 
ping on SaiurdcU morninp^ It v not i sen usp'red storv, 
he thought, but the last bit iddcd a rf*mh of \crarirv 
The assistant fame with his ^haipe ‘Will you lie 
taking >our old suit wdh \uu, or vvould 'ou hke us to post 
it.'* 

‘Post it, I think.’ He clid nor w uit to lug a brown paper 
parcel with him to the 
‘Very good sii Ma> I iiaif \oura ress'* 

He wrote it down on the b.'ck oi » ne ot Feni »tip/s cards ‘Vm 
looking tor new digs he tfiM jroy. There was a bit of a 
barne> last night with ilie 1 indl id\ 

‘Nothing tri\nl. I hope ’ fioy Ind met Mr Barrow just once 
and the dislike had been instint md mutud. 

‘She made it into a big drama, b'lt t wasn’t much really,’ 
said Draper ‘I ju^t improved one ot n . pietures a bit Put a 
few seagulls in. and that 't ou should see it now, though Billany 
had a go at it last night iflcr she*d gone to bed.* 
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Troy shook his head in mock reproof Tery anti-social/ 

'Very decorative/ said Draper He looked at himself once 
more in the mirror ‘What about those shirts then ' 

The shirts presented no problem Troy insisted and he agreed 
on white poplin with a black silk knitted tie The diiferenre 
they made was amazing, V* thought, not merely to his appear- 
ance, but to the wav he felt Status was something you could 
buy o\er the counter He not only looked a diftcrent person; 
he was a diflerent person See here. Penning, he told a Bclisha 
Beacon, >ou are no lc*nger addressing one of >our unpaid scrls 
You are meeting your superior in thought, word, and deed, so 
kneel before I give you a taste ol the 1 nout. 

‘Are you on tomorrow^’ asked 1 •"oy 

He kicked a matchbox into the gutter The crowd cheered, 
the t ameras 11 ished the game was ^aved ‘No.* he said, ‘I’se got 
the weekend oft W hat about > ou 

‘On tomoriow Oft Sund i\ * He looked up ai the sk> as i few 
fat drops ut ram blotted the pavement arounef the m I ni think- 
ing seriously alKuit, leaving the agency This weekend work’s 
murder ’ 

‘Sall> do#'sn’t like it, you mean ' 

‘7 don t like it NMthcr <lo vou I can’t tlimi why everyone 
tunr so blcKxiy coy whtn I start going around with a girl my 
own age ’ 

‘No one’s getimg rov ’ said Draper. ‘It’s just that you’re sur- 
rounded by well w nhc r** ’ 

‘Surniunded In bcudy eye^ more like it Including the 
family hr thought Iv^ryone was watching and waiting for 
him to male a move and they had left him in no doubt that 
it had hotter bo tlie right one Tlie pressure was building up, 
and although so tar no one had actually mentioned marriage, 
it hung over the proceedings like a cluster of cumulus, as fat 
and as yellow as butter to the man on the ground, but sopping 
wet and as cold as death once you were inside it Bnefly, he 
almost envied Draper, but not for long I hat episode was over. 
Sally was the proper objective now. he rtali/ed that But he 
would decide for himself No one was pushing him into any- 
thing No one was going to tell him what to do. 
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•You're late,* said Sall>‘. She closed the hall door and put her 
arms round him, running her tongue along the edge of his ear, 
and stroking the back of his neck She was wearing a yellow 
cashmere sweater and when she. moved her body, pressing 
herself against his chest, he could tell that there was no bras- 
sitre beneath. 

He held her at arm’s-length. ‘Where are they then?* 

‘Out. The/re away for the week-end; 

‘When are they coming back ?* 

‘Sunday night.* She swirled away and pushed open the kit- 
chen door. ‘We’re expected to behave.* 

‘Did they actually say that?’ 

‘Not in so many words, but that’s what they meant/ 

‘They’ve probably got hidden cameras all over the place.* He 
pulled open the china cupboard. ‘Filthy pictures of Miss Virtue 
in the nude. Naughty but nice/ 

She laughed delightedly. ‘Not a hope.' 

‘Really?* He caught her round the waist, spanning her broad 
hips, and drawing her close. ‘You really mean that?* 

‘We’ve had all this before.’ Her face was less than an inch 
away, and he could smell the fresh, grassy scent of her breath. 
‘You mustn’t be a bore/ she said. ‘You mustn’t go on about 
things/ 

He let her go with a sigh. ‘1 can’t help going on about some 
things. If you’ve got something on your mind, you keep on 
about it. You can’t help sounding a bore. It's just human 
nature.’ 

‘And you’ve got more human nature, than anyone I’ve eve^ 
met.* 

‘Lucky old me/ 

‘Lucky old you/ 

She filled a glass jug with w'ater, and dropped ii* a handful of 
ice cubes. 'Would you like a drink before w^e eat?’ 

‘Are we eating here, then ?* 

‘Unless you object to home cooking.* She counted her fingers. 
•Grilled steak, mashed potatoes, frozen peas, pancakes, and 
coffee. How’s that ? ‘ 

•Marvellous,’ said Troy. She was on the verge of being a 
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shade too bright, he thought Belligerent cheerfulness always 
made him feel like a patient, flat on his back with some pro- 
fessionally jolly crow telling him what a wonderful world it 
was if only he would exert himself to take a look at it But 
Sally was not like that Her patter piobablv covered a slight 
case of nerves ‘I will have that dnnk. then,’ he said *What 
about you V 

‘Nothing for m#*, but you go ahead ' 

‘Not if you don't * 

She put on an apron, covered with pictures of meek little 
men wearing haloes ‘All right, then I'll have a 1 iger/ 
‘Coming up,* said Troy. 

He poured the dnnks and sat at the kitchen table while she 
cooked the meal There was a frfling of constraint between 
them, and in the long silences he heard the ram. heavy now, 
thrash agamst the w mdcjw s ♦ 

*Jt*s like the night we c ame hack from f pping ' she said. 
‘Good job we rc not out in it ’ 

*lt s nice to li ten to though * 

‘Yes He put down hi< glass and watched her silhouetted 
against the window thr sleeves of her 'v cjier rolled up to the 
elbow her jeans light over firm buttocks ‘Silly/ he said, ‘I’m 
ver> lond of sou * 

‘I like you too * 

‘No i mean realh fond * 

The ‘teaks spluttered un<ler the grill and she turned them 
W'^ith a fork T nat’s what l me irt 
He reached out to touch her but she stepped to one side. 
‘Sally/ he said ‘please ’ 

‘It’s time to eat * 

‘f or Chnst s sake »’ 

‘Inst things first/ she said ‘I paid good money for these 
steaks, and I’m not going to sec them spoiled * 

Throughout the meal they lept breaking off eating to hold 
hands, and over coffee she shartd his cigaictte When he put 
it back into his own mouth the tip tasted faintly of her lip- 
stick They stacked the dishes in the sink, and ran hot water 
over them. 
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‘WTio's going to wash?’ he asked 
‘Leave them ’ 

‘I don't mind doing them he siid 
‘Leave them ' 

‘What do you want to do ih^ i 
‘What do you want to do ’ 

He loosened the stnng of h'r apron I don ll now What 
about pla>ing some rttords ' 

The ipron dropped tr thi floor lut ntithf i of them picked it 
1 D They w ilktd out of the km h'^n in I up *'h** stairs 'ind not 
unlil they rev bed the door ot her room dd Iroy notice that 
It was Sallv who led the way 

Thf plav thought Driper was a anO los‘ It was set in a 
nilw'iy station whrrr tv o >0111 g kivci< t Ik 1 about life to a 
Mystf nous Stranger and the Kpt ootipy significvitly 

bv to the jccompan ment vl a v 4itz turn ph^ed on a barrel 
organ 

But what does it rrif in^ he p^otc'-tcd they battled tor 
a dnnk m the stills bir 

I should have thr uglit it w r pretn oh\ iou** 

Not to me He agnalled fnhtirdly to the barmaid 'Dry 
sherr> ind a light ah denr 

theyn all waiting nbmtj 

The) re what'* Dnper gnbbei the drinks and sho^efled 
money on to the bir Whos the v1>sicrioiis Stranger then?’ 
He hid 3 hrm bclitf wh’ h he hid not ^t tried on C'nthia, 
that all books ind ph\s ini^ »lvinv cr 1 ttrs known e ther by 
their initials or b) sy^mb lu tticc , not wor*’ii bothering 
about Art was diflirult enough without turning it into a dub 
for members only 

‘He s whatever vou wint him to be ’said Cynthia An angcL 
if you like Or Death Or Cod 
‘Oh God said Dnper 
'Very funny ’ 

‘But honestly * he s i d do y ou iC ill v enioV it 
She caught sight of ^omtuiic across the bar and waved her 
programme ‘Yes, lenjovit’ 
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•Well I don't; 

‘If you’d just make an effort/ said Cynthia, ‘It's not above 
the level of any normal intelligence.’ 

'Meaning I'm stupid/ 

'Not at all, just lazy ' 

The pattern, thought Draper, was becoming familiar On an 
average they quarrelled cnee a week, although 'quarrel' was 
not the best description foi the indecisive bickenng that was 
usually touched off by a difference of opinion gver something 
quite unimportant The trouble with Cynthn wa^ that she was 
better informed, better read, and - as far as money was con- 
cerned - lietter off than he was At first, her arrogance had not 
been apparent The need for companionship, as much as for 
lose, had overlaid any form of asseition on her part But now 
the con\alescence was over, and the )ob with Afton had 
spe-eded her reemery She used him, he «omf limes felt, as a 
punch ball to tone up muscles whu h she had allowed to be- 
come flabby 
'I’m not li7V/ he nid 

'If sou wtren’t lazs vou’d look for another job "Vou’re 
wasting your time where vou are * 

'All right Suggest somewlicre I haven't alreads tned ' 

She shook her head, ind the clips in her tar» swung like 
small candelabra 'Il’s not for me to suggest an\ thing ’ 

Not much "Tou never stop ' 

The bell ring for The start of the second m t and she got up 
immediately ‘Perhaps you’d rather wait htie if you dislike it 
so much ’ 

‘No I want to see who the Myslenous Stranger is ' 

‘You make it sound like a cheap thriller * 

‘I wish It was, said Draper 

She did not reply but turned awas so violently that she 
knocked over a small gilt chair He puked it up and hurried 
after her ‘I’m sorry, he said 'I was just being bloody minded.* 
‘Ye^, you w ere ' 

‘I’m trying to apologize/ 

‘Try harder ’ 

He caught her by the wrists and held her against the wall 
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while men in dinner jackets pushed by them, and women in 
evening dresses glanced at them with quick curiosi^. ‘You're 
making us conspicuous/ she said. 

‘I don't care about that I said I was sorry, and you tried to 
make things worse/ 

‘I did nothing of the kind/ 

‘You did/ he said fiercely. 

Suddenly her shoulders drooped and she leaned against him. 
‘All right/ she said ‘I was annoyed, that’s all Let’s talk about 
it later I'm sorry 1 went on the way I did ’ 

He relaxed his grip and gently massaged her wnsts ‘I didn't 
mean to hurt you ’ 

‘You didn't hurt me Lei's go in now I et's see the rest of it’ 
The lights dimmed as they found their seats but as the cur- 
tain rose she was aware of his profile to (me side of her, creased 
in concentration He did try, she thought, and it was stupid* 
to argue over things whuh were not debatable Not by John 
Draper and herself, she imended Their difterenres stemmed 
from more than simply oppe^ing po.nts of view. The real 
trouble was that Drap» r had not Vet found his point of view. 
He was still feeling his way, and her impatience and his 
sentment were two sides of the same < oiii He w'as so young, she 
thought, although - in y^'ars at least - he was older than Harry 
Troy. But age. and intelligence, and sophistu ation were re- 
lated only by accident Taki’^g stock she could not honestly 
say that she was any more shrewd than she had been ten years 
before Time had given her nothing except experience (and 
anyone could a< quire expeneiicel, and KHse (with which she 
could cover anything from a menstrual pain to a sudden grief). 
Time gave nothing without taking something in return And 
there was no bargaming with time Tlic rates of exchange were 
fixed, and no one - whether they were clever, or foolish, or 
greedy, or generous - showed a profit in the e id 
Beyond the footlights the lovers embraced and the barrel 
organ iriayed its maudlin tunc She reat icd out for Draper's 
hand, and uncoinprehendingly he took it. ITiere was no tune 
Dke the present, she thought, no other time that would bw 
thinking about 
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There must be at least twenty lambs on the lampshade. Troy 
decided. They wore blue bows round ^ their necks and their 
hoofs shone like patent leather. 'Have they got names?' he 
asked. 

Sally rolled her head from side to side on the pillow. *No 
names.’ 

Her voice was drowsy, and he snapped ofi the light. 'Why not 
goto sleep for a bit.’ 

'Oh, no.* She squirmed against him, spreading herself like 
butter. 'I don’t want to sleep. I don’t want to waste a single 
minute.' 

‘There’ll be other times.’ 

'Not like this. Not ever like this.' 

He kissed her in reply and she burrowed closer, twining her 
legs about his. and dabbing with her tongue at the sweat on his 
chest. 'It’s salty/ she said. 

'All sweat’s salty.' 

'I know. But yours is saltier than mine.' 

He bent his head and caught one nipule betw(‘en his lips. 
•Very tasty.* 

‘Harry, don’t/ She pressed his head back on the pillow. ‘What 
time is it?' 

‘About halt past eleven ' 

‘You should be going home ' 

‘Why? rhey’re not coming bark till Sunday/ 

‘That’s not the point We don’t want the neighbours talking.* 

‘I don’t care about the neighbours/ 

‘Ido* 

Spoken like your father’s daughter, he thought, conscious to 
the last of the vigilantes laying in wait behind their nylon net 
curtains. But it was not unreasonable, he could see that There 
was no sense in stirring up gossip. ’All right, then,’ he said. Til 
start moving * 

She held on to him as he shifted to the side of the bed. ‘Not 
3^t I didn’t mean right away.’^ 

It was still raining, and they listened to the liquid sounds of 
the gutter outside the window. ‘Have there been many others?* 
she asked. 
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He hesitated. ?4ot many.* 

‘How many?* 

‘Does it matter?’ 

•Not really but I want to know.* 

‘One or two then/ 

‘Did you love them?* 

He gripped her face between his finger and thumb, and shook 
it gently. ‘What if I did. lt*s you I love now.* 

‘Fm glad * She lay beside him breathing quietly. ‘You*re the 
first/ she said. ‘I’ve never gone all the wav with anyone else/ 

‘1 know/ 

‘Was it . . . all right? You must tell me if I do anything 
wrong.* 

He stroked the length of her body and brought his hand back 
to bury it in her hair. ‘It was wonderful/ he said. 

‘You’re sure?* 

‘Quite sure.* 

She sighed contentedly Tmglad’ 

The curtains shook in a gust of wind and he cradled her in 
his arms ‘W'hen they gtt Inrk w^1I tell them want to get 
married/ he said No questions had been asked, and no tn'^wer 
given, but there was no need Jhe underst.ind»ng had always 
been there. All that had beem m doubt was how long it would 
take him to acknowledge it. 


Draper rinsed his face with water and spread a blob of 
shaving cream along his jaw' It smelled medicinal, and on the 
tube he read that it contained mcni A Cynthia had bought it 
and left it in the bathroom without mentioning it to him. She 
had also t»ought the razor and the blades (rigid, one-sided things, 
whereas if she bad asked him he <ould have told her that he 
preferred the thin, double-edged variety). He was not ungrate- 
ful, but he wished that sometimes she wouM give him credit 
for having ideas of his ow n. 

ITie shaving mirror had been m t-iled by Troy. It was 
screwed to the wall on a collapsible arm, and it magnified the 
pores in his skin so that, m a bad morning, they looked like 
craters in a patch of pink asphalt. Nothing else of Troy’s re- 
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mained in the Sat, and he had not - as far as Draper knew - 
stayed there for any length of time. Cynthia would never have 
allowed it, he thought. Although she was glad of company, the 
Sat remained a bolt-hole, a place to which she could retreat and 
be alone. She had found it shortly after leaving Afton, and 
without being told in so many words he guessed that it repre* 
sented independence, a decisive break with the life she had 
found unbearable. 

Even now, when she was back helping to run Afton's busi- 
ness, the break was still clearly deSned. The books were hers, 
and so were the pictures on the walls. The records were her 
favourites, and the curtains and lampshades reflected her taste 
and no one else*s. He had told her that he was leaving his 
digs, ha^f-hoping that she would invite him to move in, but she 
had not done so. He was not offended. They were close enough 
as they were. Intimacy was not an unmixed blessing, and the 
quarrels - which would have been unavoidable if he had shared 
the flat, as well as Cynthia's bed ~ would not only become more 
frequent; their intensity would grow' too. 

He creamed his face again, and shaved half an inch from his 
sideburns. Cynthia had suggested that too. he recalled, when 
the damage was done She had also gi\en him the name of a 
new barbet, but - as he had already discovered - all Cjmthia’s 
suggestions entailed spending money. A short back and sides 
at the barber-shop recommended by Cynthia would set him 
back at least ten bob. What was more, they would probably 
haul him back for a shampoo, and dry him off under a hair net. 
He brushed down his fringe, and - using the nail scissors - 
trimmed it level with his eyebrows. It was a bit ragged, but at 
least it was free. 

He washed off the remnants of the cTeam and dried his face. 
Tlierg was nothing she could do about that, either, not that she 
ever Complained. In fact, she seemed to like it, studying it .at 
odd minutes during the day, and at night feeling if all over with 
her Angers as if she was blind. Or as if she was about to go blind 
and was committing to memory a familiar object which she 
feared might soon be broken or lost. 

The collar of his shirt was slightly soiled but, with his jacket 
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on. it baldly showed He knotted the tic and pulled it tight 
Cynthia had approved of the entire outfit and belatedly it 
occurred to him that the clothes she had ronsidered to be in 
good taste had been chosen principally by Iroy It might be 
a coincides e, he thought but there was a strong possibility 
that Troy’s preferences were not wholly original He had been 
around Cynthia long enough for her t'' have mjected him with 
her own likes and dislikes It took time to develop an anti- 
bodv in Troy’s case, a full year And even then, some of the 
eftec ts were permanent 

He ran the taps and wiped t aiefully round the bowl (Cynthia 
objected to tide marks, ■’nd >tra> hiirsi, and walled through 
into the bedroom Thr breakfist tray was on Jie floor beside 
the bed, and as he piJ c d it up the arurr .lell rang 
‘Want me to see who it is?’ 

‘Would you’’ She w is still wearing her dressing-go* m, and 
her face was plastered with « Iransing r iram 
He tlosed the bttlioom door, and ^Imred guirUy round the 
lUing-room to see d there were ana diitv glasses There was 
one beside the solders on th* IkwH ase and a> he hid it behind 
a ( ushion, the door bell rang igain 
‘Coming,’ he alh'd out and Lckmg tlie papt rs to one side, 
pulled the d(x>r open 

The shcKk wa^ so great that for stienl seconds he forgot to 
breathe, and when he di’ >n he had the fechng that ho chest 
was corseted with baling .irt (lood momuig, he said, rcgis 
tering the fact that hii voitc was hard') more than a croak 
’Good raormng, said Ga> Afton IxMevt you already know 
Mr Dewar.’ 
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Guy Afton enjoyed being alone in tbe office on a Saturday. The 
rest of the building was locked and silent. In the lobby there 
was a smell of floor polish, and his heels squeaked along the 
waxed corridors, where fire extinguisheis and buckets of sand 
lined the walls like ? guard of honour. The lift was self-operated, 
and he could come and go as he pleased. The'e was no need 
for secrecy, but he enjo}^ the sensation of having no one there 
to obseij|re his movements. He was a devious man, and although 
he mingled when it was necessary he had found that strength 
came, not only from unity, but also from solitary mampula- 
tion and private rehearsal. 

To function efficiently he needed a staff, but there were times 
when the staff was superfluous He sat at hi%desk, and unlocked 
the tape recorder, and pressed the button to playb.ack. There 
was a faint rustle of paper and then his own voice, loud and 
confident. He turned down the volume slightly and sat back to 
listen The last edition of ‘Brass Tacks’ was said to have had a 
viewing figure of twenty millions, but Guy Afton was his own 
best audience. 

‘My friends,’ said the voice, ‘and I know that I can truly call 
you mv friends, because during the time I have spent among 
you I have eni ountered nothing but warmth, and hospitality, 
and candour. Especially candour, and I welcome it, for friends 
spjak {dainly one to another. They say what they mean, and 
even those of you who cast your vote for my opponmit have 
dune me the honour - 1 repeat, the honour - of telling me your 
hopes, your fears, and your dearest wishes for this constituency, 
and for this great country of ours.’ 

There was a long pause, and Afton scribbled on the block at 
his elbow: Delete ’hospitality’ insert ‘kindness’; delete ‘con- 
stituency insert ’great town’. He underlined the revi^ons «nd 
the voice continued, but now it was muted and close to tears. 
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*You have chosen me to make known those wishes/ it said, 
•You have chosen me to represent you in Parliament And at 
this moment I am touched, and humble, and deeply grateful * 
There was another paus^, during which Afton counted to ten T 
will serve you/ <»aid the voice firmly T will carry your cause 
to the highest places of this land When you reed me> I will be 
here When you need a c hampion, I will be ready My voice 
woll be your voice I shall be with you always/ Afton pressed 
the ‘Stop’ button and scowled It was not right y^t \ Biblical 
note always went down well, t-pecially with a provincial 
audience but at the momc nt it ounded faintly sacrilegious He 
wrote on the pad Delete toucher^ insert ‘moved’ Check fresh 
quotation Query Good Shepherd leading us aH His speech of 
acceptance was in «^erond draf^ now, and it was one which 
he did not propose to show to Cynthia 

Cynthn knew about tact, and how to make fnend^ and m- 
. flueme people but no one rould tell him how to handh die 
big emotional moninit He krew the secret (li i technique so 
apparent could be called i '•e^ ret) of going to the heart of a 
mass audience It wa< simpi\ to take onf nep lieyond the 
limits of g<x)d taste, not lust to state the obvious but to shout 
It or sol it so that iht sentiment I ec ame as • lude as an illas 
tration on a box ol (hofc'blcs o*- i pop song pla}fd on an 
electnc organ Dnvuig through the black streets ol his con- 
stituency (alre^d> he reg tided it is his own) he had noti^'ed 
the plaster figures in the inmiws of the flats and the terrace 
houses Theie w^re gilt ^kitiins pcasint lx»ys in ragged 
trousers, and, ubiqui^oush small »rls eating rhemes They 
were simple and ouifimcntil and they were looked on as 
reverenth as househc/ld gods Of course, as voters they haePthe 
telly and the fndge, and cotktail cabinets wh^ch lit up when 
the door opened hut tn< se wc re innovation^ I hey had not yet 
taken rcxit thev were not p'ln of the tradition The figures 
were Ic^v ed bee ausc the y fulfiPed a deep mstinc tivc need They 
touched the core of feeling And ti » was i lesson there for 
anyone with something to sell, thought Guy, including poli- 
ti^jians. 

He rewound the lap and played the speech over again The 
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accent could do with a little broadening, and some of the 
words were still too long. But the sentiment was right It was 
a pity, he thought, that they no longer had those torchlight 
processions, the streets alive with hundreds of small flames that 
gathered in a great shuddering pool outside the town hall, the 
wind plucking off threads of Smoke, and the helmets of the 
police glinting like spark? as they were jostled by the < rowd. 
Reputations were made ai times like that They gave people 
something to remember And the ability to reimnisce, to recol- 
lect a shared expenenre - not in tranquillity, but in yf aming 
- was an asset which he would do well to acquire He wrote on 
the pad 'Inquire Fire Regulations Queiy availability of 
torches.' Attention to detail was what consolidated a man's 
success 

Afton locked the tape recorder and put it to one side Lighting 
a ugarette, he padded through (he communicating door into 
Cynthia's office and poked through the papers on her desk He 
did not expect to find anything mcnminating, or even interest- 
ing (Cynthia knew his habits too wcU) but •ccasionally he had 
come across the odd memo, or the indiscreet letter which he 
read attentively, and then replaced exactly where he had found 
it He took no notes, memor> was his only aid, and if he forgot 
the vifonnation he had uncovered, it was bee ause it was not 
really impoitant 

It was surprising, though, how often, and how useful the 
random scrap of intelligence could be It was from a pencilled 
note, whuh he had retrieved from the wastepaper basket of his 
former editor, that he had learned how highly he was regarded 
by the proprietor of the paper, and accordingly he had de- 
manded a rise A confidential report on the st'xual indis- 
cietions of a fellow panellist (left unguarded for one moment 
by the producer’s secretary) bad prompted a series of innocently 
phrased questions which led to the panellist's resignation In 
formation, however trivial, was always impioitant. And Afton 
was aware of its value, not only to himself, but to others 

There was nothing on Cynthia’s desk, nothing in the files 
which he did not already know about. He zipped up his brief- 
case, and gave a final adjustment to the card still prop]^ 
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against his ash-tray. ‘Afton Asks Why* was sure to be a winner, 
he felt It in his bones The windows of his office faced west, 
but as he stepped into the corridor, the late-morning sun struck 
back blindingly trom the polished floor The entire building 
had an air of careful grooming There was no doubt that 
Cynthia had made the nght choice. 

He pressed the button for the lift before noticing that it was 
already on its way up He frowned slightly It was unusual for 
anyone else to visit the office on a Saturday morning At Afton’s 
floor there was a mellow 'ping' and the doors slid open ‘Why, 
hello there,’ said Mr Dewar, ‘I was just on my way to see 
you.* 

They shook hands vigorously. ‘Should we go hack to my 
office asked Afton. 

Dev\ ar was the last person he had expected for wanted) to 
see, and a certaiii fonrialit) hdpeii to speed the proi eedmgs. 
In an office one could ilwavs plead the imminence of more 
work. 

‘But you were just on your way out,’ said Mr Dewar. 

‘Well, actually I was just going for an early lunch and then 
coming back for another < ouple of hours.' 

‘Going home for lunch?* 

‘Yes, that's right’ 

‘Splendid,' said Mr Dewar He pressed the button and they 
fell smoothly towards the ground floor '1 promised your ^ife 
some brushes,' he said jUSt a few >amples trom our htest 

lines I'd like to hand them o\ er in person ’ 

*Vcr>' kind of >ou,’ sa»d Aflon I s stomach tightened with 
apprehension as they passf d the hr^ floor, and turned smartly 


over as the lift bounced to a stop. 

Mr Dew ar chuckled 'hast lilts fot speedy people ’ 

•Yes indeed.' If he took Dewai to his own flat he was bound 
to realize that C^Ttthia did not Jise there I^e plac- was n^ 
only small; it showed no trace of a woman’s liand t was d^ 
(the cleaner had last been there on 'uesday ); the 

was in tins; there were no flowers; no clothes to sugg^ ^ 
a]»ent wearer; and. most important there wk 
woman's presence. Glancing at Mr Dewar's fleshy nostnls. Afton 
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was positive that one twitch would tdl him that Cyndiia lived 
elsewfam. 

‘I ought to warn hor that you’re coming,* he said. ‘By tde- 
phone, I mean.* 

Mr Dewar’s swarthy hand clamped directly over his kidneys 
and propelled him towards the street. ‘Nonsense Not at all 
necessary. 1*11 only be there for a moment. Just want to pay my 
respects to the lady wife, then 1*11 be off.’ He pushed the door 
open and gestured towards a large black car by the kerb. ‘Hop 
in,’ he said, ‘1 don’t suppose it’s far. We’ll be Acre in a couple 
of ticks.’ 

He drove quickly and expertly through the t**affic, following 
Afton’s directions ‘1 was just up for a couple of days,’ he said. 
‘Company’s business. The old personal touch. Keeping them at 
it. Letting them know you’re interested And I thought that 
while I was passing through I might just as wtll deliver the 
goods with my own fair hands.’ He jammed his fist on the horn 
and a bubble car darted from beneath the car wheels ‘Road 
lice/ he said, ‘that’s what they are As I^was saying, 1 just 
popped the old brushes in the back and brought them along 
with me Just keeping a promise 1 mide the other day/ He 
slf)wed down at a ‘Halt’ sign and then shot across the junction. 
‘I mi^t say,’ he went on, ‘stri< tly on the QI . that you and 
your lady wile made a tremendous impression with our people. 
Never heard such a fuss in my life. If it was up to them you’d 
bePM’ 

‘Next turning on the right,* said Afton. What Mr Dewar said 
was encouraging, but there were months to go before he was 
home and dry, and there was still plent> that could go wrong. 
He tapped Mr Dewar on the wrist ‘Right here. Next to the 
wine store’ 

‘Very handy/ 

‘It’s convenient for most things/ said Afton. ‘Actually we’ve 
been looking for a house, but what we want hasn’t turned up 
yet’ He broke off, reminding himself that Mr Dewar was the 
sort of man who might engage C 3 nithia in domestic gossip/ He 
would have to brief her on the house as soon as possible. 

They walked up the stairs and be rang the bell. When the 
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opened and he saw Draper’s startled face he could have 
hit It. Instead he smil^ and said ‘Good morning. I believe you 
already know Mr Dewar.’ He picked up the parcel of brushes 
that his omipanion had propp^ against the wall ‘Mr drapm* 
comes from your part of the world/ he said, ‘he joined my staff 
a few weeks ago.’ 

‘He’s the biggest bloody liar that ever walked,’ said Draper. 
‘And smooth. 1 tell you, at the end of half an hour I was ready 
to believe him myself.* 

Troy poked the keys of his t>pewriter with a paper clip. 
‘And how did it end?* 

‘Cynthia and Afton took him oft to lunch and 1 was sent 
home like a good little boy.’ 

‘Best place to be. Well out of it.’ 

‘But Tm not Afton wants me to go and see him on Monday. 

I went out to the bog md he came after me to tell me just 
that.’ 

‘He probably wants to give you a medal. Conspicuous gal- 
lantry and all that.' 

‘Very funny.* 

‘Well, he can't do anything to you,’ argued Troy. ‘It can’t be 
anything bad.’ 

‘With my luck? It can’t br anything good, vou mean.* He 
looked up through the grating ‘.\ny talent today?’ 

‘I haven't looked.' 

It was hopeless, thought Draper. Ht had come to the office 
to talk to Iroy, expecting, not advi« exactly, but at least some 
kind of chat to dispel the gloom. Br‘ J roy seemed to be almost 
in a trance. He was dressed normally He spoke clearly. But 
protecting him from the world tht*re was a detachment that 
was almost tangible, like a transparent track suit that repelled 
any real contact. He went through the morons of being in- 
terested, but all the time his mind was somewhere else. 

‘Money.* said Draper. 

4What about it?’ 

‘Beer.’ 

‘What are you talking about?* 
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Troy gave a final probe with the paper clip and tossed it on 
to thp floor. *You*re round the bend.* 

‘They’re all important words/ said Draper. ‘Possibly the three 
most important words in your life. And mine. 1 just wanted 
to see how you reacted to the stimuli.* He shook his head 
sadly. *My diagnosis is that you’re three-quarters dead. From 
the knees up.* 

‘Why don't you wrap up?* said Troy. ‘Not everyone’s such 
a little ram as you ’ 

‘Look who’s talking * 

Troy selected another paper clip and bent it into an irregular 
hoop. He slipped it over the third finger of his left hand. ‘If you 
must know/ he said, ‘I’m getting mamed/ 

‘You’re not !* 

‘All right, then. Tm not' 

But it was true. There was no chan< e that Troy was joking. 
He sat at his desk with a smug, stupid smile on his face, proud 
of himtelf for having finally walked into the trap, for sticking 
his head in rhe bag, for getting lumbered with a gir) who prob- 
ably knew that his father had money. 

‘Whose idea was it?’ 

‘Mine, I suppose.* 

‘She’s not in the club?’ 

The moment the words had left his mouth he realized they 
should not have been uttered. Troy was standing over him, and 
he was no longer smiling ‘You want to watch it* 

‘I’m sorry/ 

‘People lose their teeth saying things like that’ 

‘I said I was sorry ’ 

‘All light then.* He sat down again and lit a cigarette. ‘She's 
not in the club, and she’s going to be married in white, and if 
you can learn a few manners you can come to the wedding.* 
‘Good. Thanks very much.* His hands were shaking, and he 
stufl[ed them into his pockets. ‘When’s it going to be?* 

Two or three months yet I told you we were saving up for 
a holiday. We can make it a Honeymoon now.’ 

‘Good idea/ It was jealousy, he realized. He was jealous of 
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two people, too young to know any better* who had walked 
into a padded cell and *orked the door behind them. ‘You ran 
put me down for a piesent * he said 
‘What on Fenning's Wdt?f s’’ 

1 can starve for a \\hile said Draper *A month '"n viiimin 
pills ought to do It ’ There was a clatter ol feet on the grating 
and he jerked his head back 
Too late,’ said 1 roy She > gone * 

T d better be going texi See you on Monday ’ 

‘And Afton ’ ' nd J ro> 

My God, Jic thought And Afton 

‘You amaze me/ said Afton You retlly ma/i me Here 
you are, an intelligent woman vviUi ^onu ideas about tat»te ind 
you go chasing alb r some scruffy little < rraiid boy simply 
her ause you ve got in itch tf at nred< '^it ning 

T didn’t ch jse h»m ^ f viitbia lt< no: Ide that at all ’ 
‘Very well, vou didn t cha^e nun Ht % imc after you«I sup- 
pose But you d dr t g( t out of the via/ You y tlcomed him 
with open arms And u i t*u let h m into ►o/ r (1 it fou >lept 
with him, and yf^u b)ofd> well ktpt li»m here for Dewar to 
see ’ 

‘I didn’t know Dewar was coming You brought him * 

Tt was you he w intcl to «ee I'e told )ou whv I couldnt 
take him to my placi But that ^ not imponant Hie point is, 
what does he ihnk about . Hhal'> D /^wiig to tell them up 
there 7’ 

‘Why should he tell them anvthn ^ I don’t think he notw ed 
anything unusual ’ 

‘For Christ’s «^ake*’ <jUv dropped heavily on to the edge of 
the settee ‘He d have t ) Dc a blo<xi\ moron not to think there 
was something a bit odd going ori He bouni* d to his feet and 
gave a mock bow (lood morning Mr Drijier ^\ouH vou tell 
my wife there’s someone to see htr. and make sure shes got 
her kmekers on before she comes ol paced up and down 
the carpet, his hands jammed into his jacket pockets ‘1 know 
it doesn’t matter to you,' he said ‘But it makes me look a 
blcxady fool* That s what matters most ’ 
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W course * 

*And don't use that tone of voice to me. It does matter, and 
it’s got to be put right.’ 

Cynthia lit a cigarette. ’You’ve got some brilliant idea, I 
suppose * 

‘Not brilliant : very simple. You're going to drop him.* 

‘Because you say so * 

He nodded once 'Because I say so.’ 

They looked at each other steadily for several seconds and 
she thought how much shefloathed him ‘You can’t force me to 
*do anything/ she said, ‘that’s all over. You can’t make me do 
anything I don’t want to do.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Really,* she said 'I don’t care what you think, or what you 
.say. You can’t touch me/ 

‘And what about Mister Draper? Do you think he’ll care?’ 

‘Why should he?' 

‘Because 1 can bloody well make him care/ Guy levelled his 
index finger at her chest, and wagg^^d it {,0 emphasise each 
word ‘He’s like evcr>one else He jumps when he hears the 
whip crack He knows what’s good for him He's not looking 
for trouble ’ 

He c amc closer, and she drew back in her chair, 'You know 
nothing about him ’ 

‘And you know everything, I suppose/ 

‘More than you/ 

He rocked t ontenledly on hi 3 heels. ‘I doubt it/ 

‘You mean you’ve been checking up 

‘John Terence Draper,' he recited ‘Twenty-three years old. 
Two years' army service with the R.A.S.C. Discharged with the 
rank of corporal. Employed as a reporter by Fenning's Features. 
Salary : 1 560 a year. Both parents still living Father an account- 
ant/ He paused and cock^ his head to one side. 'Right so far?’ 

‘You're very thorough/ she said bitterly. 

‘Of course Tm thorough. Otherwise it’s a waste time.’ He 
sat in the chair facing her. ‘Not up to much, is he? Not much 
of a catch for someone like you/ 

She felt naked. Not sunply unclothed, but shamefully naked. 
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qs if she >/v as bein£ held beneath a bright light and every crevice 
of her body was open inspe< tion ‘I m very fond of hm/ she 
said 

‘And what about Afist^r Draper, with his £560 a year? How 
doeshefeeP' 

*I can't answer for him * 

‘I can/ said Guy ‘He's out lor what he can get ' 

She saw herself refleiled in Guy’s spectacles a white fire on 
%body which dwindled to nothinj? and ^he felt compelled to 
speik To si> something w.u/h wdbH bring h^r baik to size 
‘He loves me/ she said Hr ^ to *4 mr ho loves mt, and I believe 
him * Her \oice trembled in xpt c^edly, tears ^tung her eyes 
Guy offered her his hindPr'hitf, but she ignored it and 
walked briskly into r li^dioom He followed her tt» the open 
door, and waited until ^hr b>und a boy ot tissues ‘You believe 
him/ he said wondenngly 
‘Why ^houldn 1 1 ? 

'Because it*s stupid f lo gripped n i shoulder > and turned her 
slowly round to h m both ki»»»w its stupid I mean. 
It’s one thine to inJu/we one^clt 1 ni n^l lilamr ^ you fc^r that 
But its quite another rhmg to bMome miatuated with a kid 
like D»-aper You don t mean a thing to him Not really. ou 11 
see* 

‘And you 11 mike sun 'hal i do ’ 

‘I'm only telling you snmcthmg voii alreid> know ’ 

She shook her head viok civ I don 1 1 now it I don t believe 
you You le judging him b> vour ovs n ^tindaids ’ 

‘Are they so very d flirert isW/ Guv He tucked his hand 
beneath her elbow ind 1 d her b^'^k into the siting room 
‘Look/ he said, there ^ no ^ense n quarrelling over this \ ou 
want time to think it ever Wh> net gi>t it till Monday He's 
coming to see me then ’ 

'What about?' 

‘Just a chat ’ 

Her fingers found 1 locec thread on drt^s, ina she snapped 
it off ‘I know your chats ' 

You’re invited,’ said fi)'> Id very much like you to be 
there.' 
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His manner had changed His voice was a^^able once more* 
and he smiled with what looked like genuine friendliness. 
'You're up to something.’ she said. 'I can always tell.' 

He clicked his tongue reproachfully. ‘I merely want you to 
see things as they are. If we’re going to quarrel, let’s be sure 
what we’re quarrelling about. Is that so unreasonable?’ 

‘I know what we’re qu^irrelling about.* 

*I don't think you do Give it some thought over the week- 
end * He glanced round the flat. 'Does he live here?' 

'No, he doesn't.’ 

'Fhen you don’t have to see him till Monday.' 

'Not if 1 don’t want to ’ 

Guy nodded, and again she was aware of her own reflection 
in his spectacles. When he moved his head, her face was dis- 
torted, and the windows bled brilliantly into the frames. 
‘Seriously, I'd advise against seeing him,’ he said ‘You can’t be 
objective any other way. You need to be by yourself for a 
while ’ 

‘But I don't w ant to be by m> self 

‘You mean daren t You don't want to risk being wrong.’ 

‘That’s ridiculous,' she said ‘I don't need to prove anything.’ 

‘Don’t you? Not even to yourself?’ He walked over to tte 
book-tasc, and incuriously poked at the lead soldier in the 
ambulance. 'I'll make a bargain with you/ he said, ‘stay away 
from him till Monday, and sec how he looks then If he's all you 
think he is, I won’t say another word Not another word ' 

She watched his thick fingers fondle the soldier's face, and 
remembered the first time that Draper had come to the flat The 
question of whether or not he loved her was almost irrelevant 
now. But he was not out for what he could get. She was certain 
of that; certain enough and angry enough to want to ram thd 
proof down Afton's throat 

‘Well,* he said, ‘is it a bargain ?' 

‘A b.*rgain,’ said Cynthia. ‘For what it's worth ’ 

The picture was gone from the foot of the stairs, but a bright 
patch of wallpaper, on which blue flowers battled with orange 
leaves, marked the place where it had been. 
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*She burned it/ slid Billany. 

-On a fire?* 

-Where else?- 

'That settles it, then/ said Eh'aper. ‘She can give me my quid 
back/ 

Billany chewed busily on a boiled potato. ‘You’d stand a 
better chance of getting blood from a stone.’ 

-It’s worth a try/ 

'Not a hope, boyo ' 

Draper ignored him. ‘And It’s about time soim'one told her 
about this bloody stew.' He pushed his pljtc to the centre ot die 
table and poured him‘'»elt a glass ol water. The ancestor hanging 
opposite stared over his high collar and, rebelliously. Draper 
stared back. The whole crew hxijcr^d though they sullercd 
from chronic indigestion, be thought. Bad cooking was prob- 
ably a family tradition 

‘But I gather you won’t U' putting up with it much longer/ 
said Mr Beadle. 

- That’s right. Tm of! Billany and int 

‘Found anywhere else >et?’ 

‘I haven’t startc'd looking/ 

‘It's not easy. Not at all easy/ 

Any minute, thought Draper and he w'*)uld burst into te.irs. 
He was lying when he said be hau not looked for new digs. 
After leaving Troy in the o.dice he h id spent two hours walking 
round South Kensington, th a pencilled newspaper jammed 
in bis pocket. By the end ot the aJtcn.oon he liad been to a 
dozen addres^^es, but ^vtry one ot th^» \ had t^een too expensive. 

‘What al»out you?* he asked Billam ‘Why don’t move in 
somewhere together? 

Billany shook his head. ‘I’ve got m> cousin coming over from 
Dublin next week. He’s got a pia< e fixed up already, and ITI be 
going ?n with him.' 

‘Will there be room for me?' 

‘I doubt it/ 

‘I can sleep in the bath,’ said Ihraper, trying desperately not 
to sound as eager as he fc>t. 

‘There’s no bath.’ 
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Draper downed his water, ‘Ah, well/ hcfsaid, ‘something’s 
bound to turn up/ 

There was a whistle in the passage and Mrs Barrow came in 
with a tray of stewed fruit. Mr Beadle dabbed at his lips with 
his table napkin, and smiled ingratiatingly. ‘Figs?’ he inquired. 

‘And prunes,’ said Mrs Barrow. 

Draper pushed his ckiir back from the table, and heaved 
himself noisily to his feet Not for me, thank you/ 

*What*s wrong witli them?* 

Mr Beadle pleated his napkin, ^nd pointed with one mottled 
finger at the discarded plate of stew. T think our young friend 
must be a little out of sorts. Although when I think of the 
needy ones in other parts of the world, it pains me to see good 
food going to waste.* 

‘It won’t go to waste,' said Draper. ‘It'll go back in the pot 
ready for next time, won’t it, Mrs Barrow?’ 

The tray dropp#^ noisily to the table, prune juice spraying 
over the starched white cloth T don’t think any of us appre- 
ciate your sense of humour, Mr Draper/ sjie said ‘All food in 
this house is freshly prepared from the liest ingiedients.' 

If you put it to music, thought Draper, it would sound like a 
commercial, ‘Perhaps you've been done over the ingredients/ 
he suggested, ‘Maybe they slipped in a bit of scrag end among 
the fillets/ 

Mrs Barrow collected the empty plates and loaded them on to 
the lift Her hair had been freshly tinted and several ounces of 
glass beads rattled on her chest. Nothing could touch her. he 
thought Nothing could really touch her. She was probably a 
female impersonator, with bleeding hearts tattooed on each 
brawny arm, and enough muscle to tear telephone directories 
in half. He made one last attempt. ‘Mrs Barrow, 1 believe there's 
a leak in my roof. The plaster feels very damp.’ 

She shot him a glance from under her brows, thin tracings of 
black, like footpaths over ncwly-cut stubble. ‘1 can't imagine 
what you were doing feeling the plaster/ she said. ‘But I'll have 
it seen to. After you've gone.' 

Ihe ancestors gave him a multiple look of contempt, and 
only BiDany, shreds of stewed fruit hanging like dew from the 
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run of hk moustache, raised his spoon cheerfully as he backed 
out of the room Something had better turn up, ht told himself 
Time was running out 

He tned four more addiessts, but the\ were no good At one 
house, the self-contained flat that wa< advertised was a single 
room with a cooker, i folding bed and a hip-bath Hot water 
was extra At another place^ a basement this time, cockroaches 
drew back like suif as the light flu Vert on 
‘I don’t think so aid Dr ip^r Not fnr 
*But they re rJean meets said the Jmdlord Hicy only 
come out when there s foid left l>inp about Ihe last lot who 
lived here were mess> eateir 
‘Obviously ’ 

He w alked back towards the dips and in a box by the church 
telephoned Cynthn s number It rang uamte.rruptedly frr two 
minutes, and e\<n wh n he tried th' lumber again there was 
still no answer I ht pigeon^ v *rt ba 1 on the ttrrace and as he 
advanced toward thra* thc> bistle<i tc ore side thor bright 
garnet e>es ogling him t th(^ v aienwd ahmg the gutter ibe 
Beadle bird was there and Mr< P irrov and Brewer it must be 
pretty good, he thought to be abn to cruise around picking up 
your food not h jmiiv to worr\ about \ ur next neal oi a place 
to sleep He clapped his hind^ ^nd tli*- whole flxk tcKil to the 
air 

In the digs they were Wa hinp the h lly md he perched on 
the edge of the billiard tabte Mr Beadle bild head gleaming 
directly in front of him like a pudd turned inside out Pii>e 
smoke wreathed slowiv to tnc ceilin*. like imcn e, an ’ the lire 
smouldered in the gntc Pn tty soon thfie would be no more 
fires Mrs Barrow nn he» household ac cording to the seasons as 
they were laid down b\ hw Iherc vould l>e blir/ards n Augu'^t, 
but if summertime was ofiicial, the doo*- of tlie <.c»al cebif 
remained locked 

There ought to be more people i> him ’ said Mr Beadle 
thumping the arm of his chair ‘More people prepared to spp 

their mind ' , 

Draper glanced at the small fljckfxing screen and ^aw y 
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Afton - his bow-tie tugged to one side - hatnmenng the table- 
top, and scowling at the camera ‘Greed/ he was saving, ‘greed 
IS the curse of the twentieth century We live in the age of 
grab It while you-can, the age of a poor day’s work lor a bigger 
da>*s pay This is the age of somedimg for nothing the age of 
the artful dodger * 

‘True enough ' said Mr Beadle, bubbling into his pipe 
‘I tell you ’ said Guy, ‘we need more of the spirit of a man I 
met todav, a small businessman who«^e credo is Service” And 
believe me that is not an idle word This vtrv morning he 
travelled o\er lour hundred miles to keep a promise to ? cus- 
tomer Ht thuraptd the tabic, and the earner.- moved in for a 
big close up Four hundrtd miles to make a delivery To keep a 
promise fhat is the meaning of service ' 

‘He s right you know, said Mr Beadle ‘He*s absolutely right * 
‘He s a bloody bar ’ said Draper 

Mr Beadle swung round m his rhair ‘Where did you spnng 
from^ 

‘Put of the woodwork I said he was a blu^idy liar ‘ 

Mr BeadV applied i match to thi bowl of his pipe, and 
aFowed thick coils of white smol^r to trie He from between his 
lips He grunted with satisfaction 1 suppose you’re m a position 
of authority * 

‘I don t talk about thirips I don t know ’ 

‘Im >ure >ou donl* Mr Beadle inched himself deeper into 
his chair Of ( ourse,’ he said ‘>oii know that Guv Afton has a 
great public reputation Millions of people are watching him at 
this very moment ’ 

‘I know that ’ 

‘And the>*re all being bamboozled b> this . . ' Mr Beadle 
chuckled fatly ‘this confidence trickster 
‘Most of them are 

‘Lnlighten us, thfn/ Mr Beadle invited ‘Give us the benefit 
of \oUi soun es of information ‘ 

Draper slid down from the table and crossed over to the 
television set He jabbed at the screen with his finger ‘I know 
this man ' he said I know him personally I was with him this 
morning when this so-called small businessman arrived' He 
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watched Mr Beadle’s face as he spoke, watching it disintegrate 
until his pipe remained clenched beneath his teeth like a small 
steel rod still holding firm in a block of concrete that, inex- 
plicably, had turned to jelly 

*So you see/ he concluded, i do know what I’m talking 
about. I know a damn nght better than you.’ 

He walked out, leading Mr Beadle slumped m his chair, a 
wisp of smoke spiralling over his head Mr Evans hurried after 
him. 'Great stuff/ he said. ‘>ou settled him that ame He won't 
be so k<«n now to lay down the law ' 

'I suppose not ' 

‘What's wrong with >ou ? You don’t sound veiy pleased about 
it/ 

Wearily, Draper rubber his hand aver his eyes its hardly 
seemed worth doing * 

‘Ot course it wa^* worth doing Pity you won’t be here to see 
the difference.’ 

‘So long as it make ^ you happy 

Mr tvans slapped him on the r)ark ihppy's not the woit^ It 
was something that had to be done ’ M<* 'jhneed about hinv but 
the hall was empty if « like I said/ he hissed. ‘People like us 
have got to stick together m this world 


He visited six different pubs and allhouph he drank a lot, he 
remained sober 1 he direction he w taking h'd him eventually 
to Cynthia's flat, and at inte, vals ne stopped to telephone^ There 
was never any reply, but at txh stop the lace that confronted 
him in the small squire of m.nor w is whiter and more des- 
perate than the time before Ome a f ir narrowlv mLc,ed him. 
swerving to one side as he blindly stepped off the kerb Latw, 
he saw two pcdicemeu, their capes glistening in the light dni^e 
and he realized he was wearing no raincoat and that his 
shoulders, and the knees of his trousers were wrt. In a shop 
doorway he combed his hair, and when he climbed the stairs to 
the flat he paused frequently so that ‘ should not be ^ 
breath when he reached the top He rang the 1^. and whro 
there was no answer, hammered on the door. Th« 
by his fists echoed down the well of the stoirs. and when the 
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time switch clicked off he slid down on the mat. his back 
against the door, staring blindly into the darkness. Cynthia was 
not at home He said the words aloud, repeating them several 
times But he continued to sit there until the chill of his wet 
clothes became uncomfortable. Then he got up, his knees 
cracking like pistol shots, and went down the stairs, and out 
into the ram. 



5 


The tide mirk^ had < onipkted full cii* > They %prt ad from wall 
to wall, ridging the ceihng with lonj? It prous eath one 
annotated with a datv. and a 'ft ni initnl' lh»*y w\ent a long 
way back, thought Drape'* r vm h\e \ears, md m all that time 
Penning had not d<»iiO a tiling jht»ui me H mp He c IimbH on 
a chair to uimplete the rcord. hiTi'luut; as the pencil jabixd 
thiough the plistci No (nif, luit ^mw ^'iininp fou'd .n t use 
hiin oi adding tf) tht dtuua/e t' ('ini odpi In »ipw a 

dancing skeleton, and heneath a K pmU'd ‘Ih* Living Indh 
head jehtO. md v h** steppi n the rhiii he 
snee 2 ej \ioIcnih Ihf puMf/ 'fU4| id( I ijt thf vL^nies 

were thit he had <i io‘d li' l*il ten* ill ol Sunday 

in bed. padding low i e\cr Inur S’ r^ipjoat fosfnng his 
p) jamas - to^fclepV v ('' * tnn Imi t»iin h lo hei n no mswer 
He could not undcistirai !»• i‘e \ij\ n >c lUd ii } thing about 
going away, and she had Mm » M l til d »t vvas his weekrnd £>(1 
filled a cup wnh i old watf-r anJ f axrifd a iid > the a room 
‘Got any >pnin/* 

‘Might have/ 

‘1 et s h ive a f oupU then 

‘Why ^ What * the in itUT v ith \ ou ■** 

Tve got a rhill, sa>d Dn|Kr 1 ? ♦ w t on SatuHa> night* 
Doreen tipped two taol ti intu h’ and breithe over 

me/ she said ‘I don*t w iiit to « it* n it 
‘Any genn d tun a mile I it s w vc u * 

She sniBc^fi loudly ‘t ha'iiiing a,»'\a. 

‘Il*s the c ompan> / s iid Drapt r 'll hnngs £ uX the bes^ in one/ 
He stuck the aspnins to the back of his to* ,.ue ^nd gulped 
down the water J In* fast* both c>t tl iter and the medicine, 
was foul ‘Did Hany fruy tell you he was gutting laarned?* 
‘When?* 

‘In a couple of months/ 


s w.w. - ti 
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Til believe it when it happens.* 

‘Doreen/ he said earnestly, setting the cup on her desk, ‘Have 
you never heard of an act of faith?* 

‘What do you mean ?* 

‘Simply believe/ said Draper. ‘Not when it happens, but when 
someone says it‘s going to happen. I give you my word that 
H, Troy Esquire sincerely intends to get spliced/ 

‘Who to?* 

‘A charming girl named Sally/ 

‘She’ll need to be charming/ Doreen dug into her bag and 
brought out a bar of chocolate. She unwrapped it completely 
and began to eat it, two squares at a time. 

‘Don’t you ever worry aliout getting I at?* 

She sho<jk her head, her jaws moving rhythmically. ‘It gives 
me energy. It said so on the telly/ 

She licked a sliver of raisin from her upper lip 
‘But Doreen/ he said, Vou can’t believe everything you see 
on the telly.’ 

‘I don’t care/ she s jul ‘I like the taste.* 

There was a Monday morning crow^l in the r af^, and Draper 
squeezed his wav to the counter through a knot of Cypriots, 
one of whojai wjs re-enacting the previous night’s fight. When 
he lunged forward the mustard i>ot skidded across the table 
and landed in the lap of a blonde woman wearing a ^hiny 
leather coat. 

Slie knocked it to the ground and dabbed at the smear of 
mustard with her handkerchief. ‘Watch what you’re Weedin' 
well doing.* 

‘Why you sw^ear at me?’ He was a handsome man, thought 
Draper, but the ring on his index finger looked more like a 
weapon than an ornament. 

‘ ’Cause you’re bleedin* careless/ 

‘Was an accident.* 

‘Fpoling about like a big kid. Gone all over my coat * 

He took out his own handkerchief, and grinning broadly, 
mopped at the leather. ‘1 clean it up good.* 

‘You’d better. It cost me forty quid,* 
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^ A smallei min sitting Ijehind her tugged at her sleeve ^How 
you earn it ’ On \ oui bac \ 

The blonde stood up and swayed ovei to the counter 
Bleedin < licek ^h» iid No idea ot m innt rs th/ bleedm* 
foreigner*- She ope ri< d hf i b'g ind a gust of pci fume billowed 
out *Ho\\ much dLar'^ 

Two teas v\ e it** 

‘No, f ofiees 
])ob, then * 

She handed o\ft i hiM rp jnd iV|VTjrc 'lo^ the wiitnss, 
dear’ 

The I ig m ippe d hut md hv. s ^ rd oir tiu uhtsVidding 
ofFh^rshins Hip Mr\< loi r u m \t i Who 

else d think ol h ivni i tip >n \ >u jlf (if '^up'» of coIIlc “* 

*N()t ?nc Slid *Jnp i 
No ^ou vscmldn t ^v n d ''ii* 

‘Wt II vou in iK( im n in m i 1 ► * 

‘Ihits noi thf p< I hit jnr e^ re It up to 

the <ustom(r to Id » i ^ imu f Vr U * in kd m 

enamelled |ug \(i i t » f ) f ^ f ti/ hr > it f » in « iphth of 
an inch of nnll m the ' itt •►i t c n f* > i J* i h i kcd 
*Yes pitisf 

Mr fell tuuud the tip cd tin irn ind h d ♦hi cup i pood 
SIX infhc% kbw ^rani ( )ihd out th r ni *i i Ik luined the 
tap off 

‘ILe rup s not fuP ud 1 pi 
*Whatd’' ou nnn *t 

’fust look IT It ^h( n n ‘ub‘ 'rij thti c luld both sec 

the IfNcI of ih* liqui 1 w it K i t n mh f»om th' io| 

’Rad judge nunt snd h len fh hhi^o tn* no *nlil it w is 
level with rhe biim ind when i)np'r roox it Kn '»loj:xd into 
the siucei 

He in>pe( ted it closi \ Ihe (olo ir ''lil* « hisi\f hit today 
it wis niorc hi ow n th in I lui* W nat In »n 1 1 . it hf '»'.ked 
’One of the best said Mi I d W u^-c the »»csl 

here ’ 

‘Do >ou hippen to know' 1 1 id> named Mrs Bjiiow ? 

'I don’t believe so*\Vh> I* 
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•You'd get on well with her/ said Draper. 'You have a lot 
in common.' 

The list was up to the old Monday morning standini too • ten 
drunks* three drunk and disorderly, two insulting words, one 
straight assault, two suspected persons, five soliciting, one 
larceny, two receiving, ^nd a breaking and entering ‘It's a 
lot of old rubbish,' said the jailer ‘Might take some time 
though ' 

A reasonable assumption, thought Draper While Budleigh 
dispensed justice he conctntrated on carving his ininils on the 
top of the press box The first letter was iliead\ completed, a 
tall ‘I embossed with knobs and sirolb and all carefully inked 
in To clean it off they would ha\e to plaiic^ down ^t least a 
quarter of an inch The ‘D was still unfinished, but he wis 
making progress 

‘Seen the crossword tod iv^ hi sed the jaih r 

‘Not > et W hat's t he probb ni ^ 

‘Word of fi\e letter dr noting the roliectipu of im>ney* 

Draper scribbled in hu noiebook ‘What about jxmee?’ 

‘Shouldn't think ' 

‘Pence then* 

‘That sit' 

I he ho> wonder s»^iiKfs ly on thought Dnper He was wear- 
ing his chanodl ^uir with the bHck tie but the new identity 
that had seemed to letk from eve?) ‘earn, v\ is slowly evaporat- 
ing fhemone) wa** down too All that was left of the hnbe (he 
lor< ed himself to use the word) wa s( vtn pounds, but he still 
had three pounds remaining fiom his wages Ten pounds should 
see him through until he had found somewhere to live Hie 
chief problc m w is w here to Icjok 

If he could count on a regular arrangement with Sergeant 
Fuller and liis colltigues he could think about moving up in 
the social scale Nothing fanr> but something better than un- 
heated rooms, and stew three times a week Of course, it was 
all wrong he told himself Faking a bribe was all wrong, and 
letting ^ berk like Bernard Swan get away with it was se\eral 
degrees worse But it was hard to see whef^ the harm had been 
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done. No one had suftcred, except Penning who had lost a few 
quid over the report he had not wiittf n There w^s no sense m 
working hiirselt into a Ijthcr ovfr it He remembertd a ser- 
geant he had known in iht irmy. a td! lePhery min whose 
sharply creased uniloma and d iz/ling rap badgf^ hid 'disguised, 
not mere inertn. but a racing alhigy lo l^ork ^heii Dript-r 
had joined hi^ squid h** hid iikf n him to '.idr h/r briefing 
‘Loot ’ he hid sud. Vo»i grt pud the siinf whether you work 
>our bills off or not *'0 u^t < >*^imon sensr to lake it is 
easy as vou nn Ibr s ;u t jiK thing to rrmimbfr keep 
mo\ing, It in »l t ou h ^ bii > nd Uf p out ol p« opie * way. 
Nobod> wants lo pn dMitior, »i ImaIv tn/c whit 'Oifrc 
doing, but il 'ou raak< it s( bl»«idv obsious that you re ,kiving 
then tljf'y’ll ha\f \sunn iwr/tt iU nui\ ml nnic thf irmy 
bothers about '•s jetting biun^ »N.f ^iid ads if t «till bcid 
out tliought Hnp I * M liif loend cut i »»hit nought 
people to fouil h in' i w i tW Vvis U'piosptr 

Hio mu in t If loi K t riii^' 1 v'jt j (u/ bid been found 
out And Pfd lor th' t r t nnif Hn pt' lU. lOinKOons, re- 
ported thi lailM bo| Mtng teihng 

goods irum i iJw t itl'unn t‘M »i < ♦ < from hop 

doorways On th< or im n he v. fs c^pmed to mm 

months jinpiiiOiiOKi t 

*Arc the daid* ot rhit li t « o.i\i tioo ind >li n nr- euraet' 


iskcil the I lerk 

Ihp man in rl't •Uk-'. i. Jm-J ^Umil Trom . a.sUi.c he 
secm.-d to he qu.tc ... rt ^ 1. •.< . "i'-' <i < ' rei.'^l 

suit with - whm h..^ ....1 1' 

subtle svas pin., d Hu unu^ U< 

wasblurnd. v il n h . o.l nr, '.tUku l.j,htl. 

bswmcoi.. ‘m.p.r I he .un .<.h.u^h.th. 
wasaumpl.d lh< prohl. sw croaci lie oc ^v«s th < idlnre 

on the knot l he suit w .s baw;v at the I if e- 
liudk.gh ■.'ibbleJ b'utl> m the -sur Co.uimUed 

luudon Sessions as aa hu orngible Roga. 

How exinoidint.) to b( ralhd ofTic lal > , thou^t 

Draper It was Uke a litlc or a proics^ion Meet Roger o 
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Esquire, Gentleman's Gentleman and Incorrigible Rogue’ Or 
‘Give a big hand to your fnend and m> fnend, Alastair Pigskin, 
the Inromgible Singing Rogue He drew Pigskin m a kilt and 
Forsythe wearing a monocle Wilji a little imagination they 
could turn themselves into a double act 

Troy edged himself into the press box Penning wants you 
back at the office 

But It's only just started ’ 

‘I’m relieving vou * 

‘All nghl then But what's it ill about 

Troy put his hand on Draper ‘ shoulder ‘He got someone 
with him m the office, hr said 1 think it s old Banks 

I realize of course that tlwc is noihing that tan be done 
now said Mr Banki but for several weeks I hive been most 
uneas> in mv conjcienre about ihe abrupt end to our ncgotia 
tions 

Fancy that said Bjc wc r 

fcnnmg motioned him to be quiet And ^hit exirtly did 
happen Mr Bank*:’ 

Dnper pres <d ni-» palm> a^^ain l the filmy cabinet ind felt 
bead** of per piratioi y»lhcr on the cedd mttal When he texak 
his hands wiv ih r< wa a loud sinking n(i>c but no one 
turned rouni 

Mr Banks moi remd hi Iip I h \c done nothing iPcgil he 
said No iontrail wa igncd Ifou apprcuite that of course 
But there wa^ an und< r>tanding 

I here ctrtnnlv wis nd Brewer I was suppo*’fd to be 
coming round the next da> with a photographti but when we 
got there > ou d sc irpcn d 

Mr Banks heltd his lips again Peiiectly correct M> wife, 
and Tnxif and I were taken awav late the pr* vious night b> a 
young man named Cojic He persuaded us that >ou were grossly 
underpaying us loi the story and offered us suf/stantiall) better 
terms spent several night m an hotel and then wc'nt away 
for an < xtf nded holiday It was whi^e we were in Skegness that 
I began to feel I had treated >ou unfairly, and I decided that 
the only thing to dc was to apologize ' 
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‘Lef s have ir then * said Brewer. 

‘What do you mean 7’ 

The apology* 

Mr Banks stood up and cl^aod his throat ‘I am cKtremoly 
sorry/ he said 

There was a ihttei of hi^h heels f,n thf RiatiejT but Draper 
was too far aw ay to look up thought, ihe moment was 

bar<yy opportune 

What interests me 'aid Hiininf*, ‘is fVhv yo*i listened to 
Cope in the first phre I irj n an liontst man Didn't 

the whole tinny 'trike s ou <i hn fnld 

Mr Banks nodded < ilv Imi f * * ni I Bur Mr t ope is a 
very peisinsm yoiii'j* n to mu wbei b ^aul tint hi hid been 
advised to ( ill cmj hk bv i>iv lu, olb n/ies m tl.i otfice, I 
assumed that e\er^ thing wms m oder At first, tlwt is latn I 
knew difltrrntly 

Did he sjv vb ih olU i./U‘ ''and! oniiwu' Iti' 'ok^ waj 
mild, but as hf li imd lore i*' < Dr ‘p'*! lOP ed a vem throb- 
bing st^idih in tnt i-i ntr* d b). <or fit 1 1 

Mr Bant > lookeo pu//lf d o fi i it 

Theon< ttiatkoiy wuMu tiiluitlu .iibr< 

*<)h yes/ Said Mr Binls He ,iiH rh i Dnpei had lold 
him the whoh storv lud that tn it ib,oluich fascinat- 

ing* He looked ftojT lar** tier, ^uidini* br .dniy happy to 
have been oi srrMc f 

Draper touiid himsi li sn njtl^ He cimid t » h»\e lo't 
control ot his f'^iiil niuil ■‘mJ v jui* eiin v\as nie 
only expression that he touid mu 'i lb l)»r hr hp until 
the blood eain< out onniu in no'-Uion liKe i nnsk 

cut out from a paekM ot tint Ind bcni weiJcd into 

place. 

No one spoke, and when Tlic ph *any Doiren snatched il 
off the hool as tbc*ngl the shrill langlc ' is iiitrud.ng on A 
moment ot niournuig Tn.ning's I^iturts/ shv siid ‘The Gaz 
ette, yes?* She listened caretully, and >ie a name on a scrap 
of paper. 

Penning looked round Wl it is it?’ 

*lt\ the Gazette: said Doreen ‘fliey want to know why 
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W€’ve not sent them the report of a case on Friday/ She glanced 
down at the piece of paper. ‘Bernard Swan. Charged widi 
receiving/ 

Penning raised his eyebrows. ‘I don’t know. Who did the 
court on Friday?* 

Me with my litjcle bow, thought Draper. ‘I did/ he said, ‘I did 
it all day/ 

He sat on the grey leather couch with his arms foldecf, and 
his knees together, and his toe-caps reflecting the light that 
filtered through the slats of the Venetian blinds. ‘Will Mr Afton 
be long, d'you think?* 

‘1 don’t expect so. What time was your appointment?* 

There wasn’t an exact time/ said Draper, ‘He jiist said 
Monday afternoon.* 

‘Very well, then. 1*11 inquire.’ Tlie secretary went with the 
office, he thought; clean, trim, and functional. Her hair was ash 
blonde, almost the' exact colour of the couch, and her nail 
polish was silver. ‘What was your name again ?’ 

‘Draper. John Draper.* 

‘Thank you.’ The floor was carpeted, and her heels made no 
sound as she crossed over to the far door. He watched her 
progress, admiring the view out of habit, but he felt no quicken- 
ing of interest. It was only to be expected, he thought; a man 
without a job thinks first of how he is going to earn a living. 
Sex comes further down the list. 

She reappeared in less than a minute. ‘Mr Afton says would 
you mind waiting for a short while. He just has some business 
to attend to.* 

‘I don’t mind,* said Draper. Time was not important. He had 
no wish to hurry anything, for every second contained the seed 
of some potential disaster, and the germination of the present 
•batch was still going on. Penning had unearthed the basic facts 
about Bernard Swan from the court records, and a potted 
report of the case was on its way to the Gazette, What Bernard 
Swan would say, and what Sergeant Fuller would do, he could 
not begin to imagine. His first thought had been to remote 
himself from the scene of the crime, and when Feniung had 
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told him that he was fired, his only emotion had been one of 
profound relief 

‘^ou ra^j take ^our caid^ with \ou/ Icnning had said. 

‘All right ' 

Tou needn't ( xp<*< tan fen nr e/ 

‘I suppose not ’ 

‘You’re lut ks I’m not <'uing lor dainag* s ' 

‘I hank you ’ 

‘Now jleir out * 

lie ha<] done is lu' was t ttd th nl»ing tlit stairs in the dirk, 
*nilfing lor thi list tim*- the (sancL »l \1i Teil's kilfhtn. 
watfhin" the buses toh 1 j\ the stoet doo' hi ( a canvan to 
freedom Penning, lie Iim w, had aitid (#n in inij^uise v fin h he 
would possibly come > ayiei Mis huinilnlion had hcti» loo 
brief to givi anv lisiing siTif^ i lion nniin’ wou’d Aant him 
b'K k. if »)nl) to dip ihe kpib a kf p Kut 't wi** Uio late 
for that, ht wai out itid lu inii nd» d Kj » i out 

‘Would ^ou < ire for i niagi/»ue \oare w »itii*g?’ 

* Thanks \tr) nniih' 

He Icahd thiouv,h th »v pa^n nmin,, vv tii ml niKriM 
the portraits of debs, tlum Uith I i»t i jt tlv piM»U‘grai)her, 
their hands held liinph bv gla»sN tsed ^ons } n thev mast 
hj\e proliKnis, h< llio'ight. Im^ hr hid ri<* iu\i whit they 
could bf In any e\**nt thi\ n Mid l>* ^o!\ a h' '»omf ;Kh, 
ornnistitnt r<lali\e n dtfii iv b/ rb«» Mi’thi ol bankp«)tM* 
impilifnllv, he put tla nn /i»i down it w i** nor wint.ng 
monf > th it had landed liim in li'mhi ‘ ^ * is Itirg foo iiltle 
of It, and - at the sum iinu- - tnni! »oiMid (»iit 

A STTidl rc<* light fla »Hd on ^he m rln\ * d« ,}f and she 
nodded tow irds him ^luai js iiMth to ste \oa luov ’ 

‘Jhanl >oir he *aid IIppI voe lei nolh'ng he thought It 
was a d i> of uiiieluu'd hluTnos'i aiid ’ail ihu (my Alton 
could do was deepen tlic d>e. 

As he came through the doo’* Cvnt' i held her l^ealh His 
lace wa*- pak‘ and both his hands wcie flen»hed into fists. 
‘Hello. John; she said, smiling, but cartful to keep he^ voice 
neutral. 
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He started violently. ‘Where've you been ? I've been phoning 
you all weekend 

*yvhy not sit over there* interrupted Guy, 'where can see 
each other.' He waved towards a wmg-backed chair ducctly 
in front of his desk, and obediently Drapei sat down He 
glanced to one side, but all he could see ot Cynthia was the toe 
of one shoe. 

‘You didn't mention any spc^'ial time/ he said ‘You just said 
the afternoon * 

‘ That’s right I’m glad you looked in * 

Draper smiled uneasilv i didiit think it was as casual as 
that I thought you were going to tear me off a strip' 

‘Ind( ed’’ 

‘ I hat s how It sounded * 

‘Wf»ulcl It be surprising’' 

‘I suppose not * 

‘But /ou cjme. caid fiuv 'A.nd I'll tel! vou win ' He pointed 
the nem of his pipe at iJnpers chest Iiki a Inrrd oj a gun. 
‘You ( ame b< cau^c vou Jelt guilty/ he siid Because you knew 
you'd done something wiong * 

f)i ipei swivellfdin his < haii, but C\ nth),t was looking fixedly 
out ot the window Do vou realize / said Gu\ ‘that if f w lUted 
to divoue inv wife I could cite you as co responrlent, and it 
mighl cost you a great dc d ot mon^\ 

‘I haven’t jn\ money ’ 

‘ I hen ^ on d g»> to jail 

hat good would that do’’ 

Gu\ put his pipe in thf ish-tray ‘It might give me a small 
amount ot pic isure,’ he said ‘Not much perhaps, but what’s the 
alternative if you have no money’' 

*I don't know/ said Dnper \fter Mr Banks, Bernard Swan, 
and getting fired came this he <^hought Jt was the end of a 
perfect dav He levered Rimsell forwaid and looked at Cynthia. 
She wore the green linen dress, and she was twisting one ot the 
buttons round and round so that it winked like a hehograph. 
Her head was turned in profile, and his eyes followed tlie line 
ol her neck, the long, graceful curve that led down to sloping 
breasts, and the hummock of her belly. How would it be, he 
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wondered, if he told Afton that he could draw his wife's body 
from memory. Now. This minute ... In detail. But what would 
be the point? It would upset not only Afton, but Cynthia too, 
and she looked pretty shaken already. There must have been a 
row : a big one probably. But how had it ended, and where 
had she been for the past two days? Her hands fell into her 
lap, and he tried to see whether or not she was wearing her 
wedding ring. The finger was bare, but it proved nothing. If 
she had gone back to Afton, the time to advertise it would be 
later. After the inquest. 

Guy stood up, and as he paused by the window his face was 
blotted out in a flood of light. Tou put me in a spot on Satur- 
day,' he said. Tt could have been a very unpleasant situation. 
Most unpleasant. Therv 1 was with a man from your ow'n home 
town - a very influential 'man, in the circumstances - and 
there were you. in my wife's flat.' He jammed his hands in the 
pockets of his jacket, and jutted out his jaw. ‘Well,* he de- 
manded, ‘w^hat would you have thought about it?' 

Draper shifted uncomfortably, his trousers tight in his crotch. 
'You ^eerned to pass it off all right.* 

7 seemed to pass it off all right!* repeated Guy, and Draper 
had a fleeting image of each word in the sentence travelling - 
like a door-knob - beneath a battery of nozzles which coated 
it, top and bottom, with guaranteed, rust-prooi irony. 

7 don’t think he noticed anything,’ he said. 

‘You don’t think y The 2' -ht was blinding, and the voice 
seemed to come from within a large shifting halo that moved 
from side to side like a head of thistledown, brilliant in the sun. 
and grotesquely enlarged. He moved round the desk, and in the 
shadow, his face became visible once more. It was closed but 
amiable; the mouth firm, the eyes alert. It was a face, thought 
Draper suddenly, of a man about to proi>ose a bargain. 

'To forestall any unpleasantness 1 introduced >'ou as a mem- 
ber of my staff,’ said Guy taking off his glassc;: and caressing 
them with a large, white handkerchief ‘I propose now that 
we should make the appointment officiai.' 

Draper said nothing. He heard- Cynthia gasp for breath (as 
she had on^e done when he put his cold hands on her bare 
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back), but the words were meaningless. He turned to her for 
help, but her altentiod was fixed on Guy. 

'What shall I do?’ ho said. 'Was it your idea?* 

She looked at him directly for the first lime since ho had 
come into the room, and for a moment she was smiling. Her 
lips were drawn back, and her eyes were huge. ‘Not my idea,* 
she said. 

'But what shall I do?’ 

She shook her head ‘I i an't tell vou. It’s for you to decide.* 
She glancc*d at fiu\ ‘Hint’s what >cju meant, isn’t it? lie’s got 
to det'ide for himself ’ 

Gnv breathed g'^ritly on his glasses, and gently inclined his 
held. ‘I’d have thought it was a v»*r\ simple decision to make. 
Nothing that tequires a gteit deal ol disc us^^ion.’ 

Me settled the glasses bark on hi*? nose, and fo'^used on 
Dr.ificr *I happen to ne<‘d rfs^al/^hers lor a new tep vision series 
I’m phnning. and I ihinl \ou could handle the work You’d 
start at twent> pounds ^ we*»V. with expenses* He held out a 
box of cigarettes, and vvh»*n DnpcT hi«l tjkfn*c»ne, hr held a 
lighted match to tie lip Hu Ihmo was perlettK steaciy, hut 
the mib h had almost burned out beli-n* Draper took the first 
pull*. 

‘Of Course,’ s?nd < iiiv, ‘the lob woul.l entail i lot of travelling. 
All over the ''ountr\ lud out of it sometimes You’d ru't be in 
•London a great dejl' He rcpl.ucd tlu* nnt' ti-l>ox on his desk 
and aligned it with the blotter. 'You would be working fc>r me' 
he said ‘You would lia\< nothing to do with inv wife’ 

Draper wati bed a flal'C of ash drill from his r igaretle on to 
the raised seam of his trousers, and remoteh he admired the 
contrast between the thin white cinder and the rharcod grey 
ol the material. He was conscious of Gvnthia, silting so elose 
that he* could rear h out and toui h her il oriK he dared, and he 
wailed for her to say something Hut no one spoke, and he 
brushed away ilie flake of ash and said . 'T understand.* 

'I want to be sure tnat you do/ s lid Gny, ‘I want you to think 
it o\er.’ 

Now you mean?' 

‘Now.’ 
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Cynthia cto sed her legs, and he saw the flash of white as she 
straightened her skirt She looked it him without expression, 
and nodded hi leil \ (,0 on ’ she said 
It was anotl»-r ttst, thought Draper, but this time it was 
diffiient It w IS no longer a game, and tlitre was more at stake 
than what som< one thought of him He was on his ow n Ihi re 
was no one to hi Ip him. no one to whom the right decision 
mitttnd hill so much I he imiwitint thing was not to panic 
Hi hid to rtviiw the sitmtion cilmb with the facts in their 
prop! r ordf r 

He tliouWit first of the v^ni \ 1 ul how he could neser go 
back thne He thoueht 1 1 ilii told tooni ovtrloohng the tices, 
and rc iiitmlx red thit nta thif would no longer be hi* b> the 
c^d of the woef Hi Oiought with (nv> ot Irov and •sail) 
and he thought inclevnllv ol the 'having mirroi strewed to 
the w ill of the Inihroom If* thought of the jobs lit had applied 
for nd tin n isoi's given foi tu'-'i 14 him down He thought, 
briefty, o( monev \nd uriiil ific igit^'lt buiufd his finger » he 
thought of t \ 'hJu 1 

Ihcn dilifxiitcls la tliou bt iin more I II tiKe the job, he 
sa.d and isle tiyilt hi iw ih ni liwk it Imi \nh surprise It 
wisliisvoi 1 hedfi'diil muiTirtlt v mhi s’ld And' sen to 
himsf 11 It sound'd '.tiunoci more i.sirtivc 
Cvnthia hnl not movtd hut ihf bdiiai lietween thim 
Sfem'ii to tavi giown }he\ lould no loi.u touch lhc> 
would in ej toj'h ignn It 'the job he tod hi', and 
now he wcouni/'d the sound i> hnnliar s i bn of musn 
It was lili tin do Ins vouc bnki and bis mother thoueht 
it wa« a stnngit on »h< t li phone Si got used to it tliough, 
and the simt tinng woul 1 hippeu again ih shook Alton s hand, 
and smiled brillunO Hire wa> nothing 'o woriy about He 
was on his own but he w is il! nent People would no longer 
wonder who ot what lie \is People dwaj/S recognized the 
voice of a man wh'i I nr w a iiat he w anted 




Some recent Venqwn js d< yLubed 

Oi^ the ioilow tt^y 




Debbie Go Home 

Alan Patun 


TTjese im*pres.ive stones aie set m the South Afnra ot 
Alan Paton’s ( rv, the Beloxed Countrt 

'Condemnan'Mi ot nic pit ji'du « is rvcis where 
passionate, c\f n il unspoken I he exactness md 
ft straint of the wiituig conter trt nglh md autboiity 
on Mr Paton’s altitude riiea si* ries i onhmri Mr 
Paton's n pulatioii as a writ*"*- v ho n* ' < i h js to i le* 
his voice in any cllwit to roP\ in* * >is o* hi « rt ato r 
power and his sinrenty’ - fhe I nil's Ldnaiy 
Supph niciit 



The Empty Canvas 

Alberto Moravia 


A subtle exploration of love and possession by Italy’s 
top^l^ng novelist, Alberto Moravia, author of The 
Womaa of Rome 

Dino is a painter who at thirty five feels he has 
betrayed his talent and strength as a man At this point 
m his life he meets Cecilia, a sixteen year old artist’s 
model Dino falls compulsively in love with the girl 
He IS soon filled with a corrosive jealousy which feeds 
in him an overwhelming desire to prove that Cecilia is 
unfaithful In a fantastic climax Dino attempts to 
break the girl s resistance, and proves his own innate 
weakness 

1 he / mpty < anvas is a compelling studjPof love and 
Its substitutions 



A World of Difference 

Stanly Price 

A ribald rake’s prt^ress - with no holds barred. 
Nicholas Hewitt, a very recent product of Cambridge^ 
decides to make the final sacnfice - he takes what the 
New World has to ofter. His chaotic nuxings with 
caltgirls and impresarios, writers and millionaires, 
the low life of Broadway and the high life of Long 
Idand are told with a razor-sharp hatchet m one hand 
and a needle-pomted stiletto in the other. 



